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Report  by  Andrew  O’Hagan  in  South  Africa 


A Quick  Word  returns 
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Chancellor  warns  wage  pressure  could  knock  strategy  off  course 

Brown  plays  the  long  game 


Bonus  for 
elderly, 
child  care 
surprise 


Michael  White 
and  Larry  Elliott 


Gordon  Brown, 
the  Chancellor, 
last  night 
mapped  out  his 
blueprint  for 
the  biggest 
shake-up  of  the  welfare  state 
since  its  birth  50  years  ago, 
offering  help  to  single 
parents,  the  working  poor 
and  pensioners  in  an  attempt 
to  “build  a united  country”. 

Unveiling  a strategy  for  rid- 
ding the  economy  of  40  years 
of  boom  and  bust  and  the  leg- 
acy of  20  years  of  mass  unem- 
ployment, Mr  Brown  pledged 
a fundamental  overhaul  of  the 
tax  and  benefits  .system,  in 
order  to  create  jobs  and  heal 
social  division.  I 

But  he  warned  that  the  I 
strategy  could  easily  be  blown  | 
off  course  by  unjustified  wage 
demands,  tod  stressed  that 
the  alternative  to  pay 
restraint  from  the  boardroom 
to  the  shopfioor  would  be 
higher  interest  rates. 

“We  must  all  be  long-term-' 
ists  now,”  the  Chancellor  said 
in  the  first  Pre-Budget  Report, 
designed  to  encourage  public 
debate  ahead  of  tax  changes 
next  spring.  “It  is  in  no  one’s 
interest  if  today’s  pay  rise 
threatens  to  become  tomor- 
row's mortgage  rise." 

Mr  Brown  surprised  the 
Commons  when  he  took  the 
sting  out  of  the  backbench 
revolt  over  single  parent  ben- 
efit cuts  with  a £300  million 
after-school  childcare  pack- 
age, providing  places  for 
nearly  1 million  children.  The 
scheme  will  involve  30,000 
dubs  and  offer  training  as 
carers  to  50,000  young  people. 

Additional  help  for  Harriet 
Harman,  the  beleaguered 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
came  in  the  form  of  higher 
add  weather  payments  for 
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Gordon  Brown,  flanked  at  the  Treasury  yesterday  by  Alastair  Darling,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  Helen  Liddell,  Economic  secretary 


pensioners  — worth  up  to  £50 
this  winter  for  those  on  in- 
come support  -1  financed  by  a 
£400  million  rebate  from  Brit- 
ain’s contributions  to  the 
European  Union. 

Mr  Brown  said  later  that  he 
had  always  intended  to.  give 
more  help  to  pensioners.  "Ms 
ffawwn  and  I are  simply  not 
prepared  to  allow  another 
winter  to  go  by  when  pension- 
ers are  fearful  of  turning  up 
their  heating  even  in  the  cold- 
est winter  days  because  they 
do  not  know  whether  they 
will  have  the  help  they  need 
with  their  fhel  bills,"  the 
Chancellor  said. 

Tony  Benn  later  com- 


plained that  there  was  “no 
element  of  redistribution”  in 
the  Pre-Budget  But  thejpack- 
age  won  broad  Labour  and 
Liberal  Democrat  support 
and  only  muted  criticism  | 
from  the  Conservatives. 

The  Pre-Budget  also  gave 
notice  of  a lp  cut  in  Corpora- 
tion Tax,  which  will  be  part  of 
next  year’s  budget  and  take 
effect  in  1999. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  Govern- 
ment intanriert  tn  embrace  anti- 
pollution  taxes  after  next 
month’s  environment  summit 
in  Kyoto  by  reducing  VAT  on 
home  insulation  from  17.5  per 
cent  to  5 per  cent,  bringing  it 
into  line  with  VAT  on  fad. 


The  centre-piece  of  the 
package,  however,  was  the 
fleshing  out  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's welfare-to-work  strategy. 
The  spring  budget  will  con- 
tain plans  for  an  Amerf  can- 
style  tax  credit  tor  low  in- 
come working  families,  to  be 
introduced  in  2000.  Flans  for  a 
IDp  starting  rate  of  Income 
tax  have  been  put  an  bold, 
with  Mr  Brown  saying  he 
will  move  only  when  it  is 
prudent  to  do  so. 

He  pledged  to  examine  the 
national  insurance  system  for 
the  low  paid,  with  a view  to 
improving  work  incentives, 
and  to  cut  red  tape  for  em- 
ployers. Help  for  young  en- 


[ trants  into  the  new  deal  was 
promised  in  the  form  of  half- 
price  travel  courtesy  of  bus 
and  rail  companies. 

The  main  economic  thrust 
of  the  Chancellor’s  statement 
was  to  urge  both  sides  of  in- 1 
dustry  to  face  up  to  the  “real , 
choice”  ahead:  a return  to 
stop-go  economics  or  “break- 
ing with  our  past,  burying 
shorttormism  and  seeming 
long  term  strength  through 
stability,  sustained  increases 
in  productivity  — and  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all”. 

The  Treasury  is  predicting 
growth  to  s low  as  tax  in- 
creases, higher  interest  rates 
and  the  strong  pound  feed 


Girls  outclassing  boys  I Evans  back  in  circulation 


Survey  reveals  jUp  to  standani 
huge  gender 
gap  in  almost 
all  subjects 


Joanna  Colas  In  Yow  York 


John  Carvel 
Education  Edttor 


Teachers  called  last 
night  for  a government 
inquiry  into  the  chronic 
und  erperformance  of  boys  in 
almost  all  subjects  and  at  all  | 
stages  of  compulsory 
education.  I 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- , 
retary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  size  of  the  gen- 
der  gap  revealed  In  the  first 
official  analysis  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  14-year-£lds  across 
the  national  curriculum- 
Figures  published  yester- 
.day  by  Estelle  Morris,  foe 
school  standards  minister, 
showed  about  two-thirds  ot 
girls  — but  only  half  of  boys 
— reach S3  the  expected  level 
in  history,  geography,  design 
and  technology,  modem  for- 
eign languages  and  music. 
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The  girls  also  beat  the  boys  | 
by  a wide  margin  hi  art  and  ; 

information  technology  — a 

subject  in  which  hoys  were 
previously  thought  to  excel. 

In  September  the  Govern- 
ment published  results  of 
national  tests  of  14-year-olds 
in  the  three  core  snbjects  of 
TSwgUsh,  maths  and  science. 
They  showed  that  giris  out- 
performed boys  in  English, 
hut  did  no  better  in  maths 
and  slightly  worse  in  science. 

In  yesterday's  analysis  of 
other  subjects,  the  only  area 


THE  New  York  publish- 
ing industry  was  aston- 
ished last  night  after 
Harry  Evans  announced  he 
was  resigning  from  one  of 
the  sector’s  top  jobs  — pres- 
ident and  publisher  of  Ran- 
dom House  — to  return  to 
the  newspaper  business. 

Amid  speculation  about 
why  he  was  leaving,  espe- 
cially after  it  was  thought 


of  superior  male  achievement 
at  the  age  of  14  was  In  physi- 
cal utinwrfion,  in  which  72  per 

cent  of  boys  and  70  per  cent  of 
giris  readied  the  expected 
standard. 

The  results  showed  teach- 
ers' assessment  of  the  level 
reached  by  pupils  at  the  end 
of  Key  Stage  3 of  the  national 
curriculum.  There  are  no  for- 
mal tests  of  performance  in 
the  non-core  subjects  at  this , 
age,  and  Ms  Morris  said  her 
decision  to  publish  the  data 
Torn  to  page  3,  column  1 


cially  after  It  was  thought 
he  had  just  renewed  his 
five-year  contract,  Mr 
Evans,  aged  68.  said  he  had 
always  hoped  to  go  hack  to 
newspapers  and  was  join- 
ing the  property  developer 
an  it  media  magnate  Mort . 
Znckerman  as  editorial 
director.  i 

Mr  Evana  will  be  in  edito- 
rial charge  of  all  Mr  Znck-  < 
ennan’s  media,  .most  im- 
portantly the  New  York 
Daily- News,  which  will 
bring  him  head  to  head 
with  his  bid  foe  Rupert 
Murdoch.  Mr  Murdoch 
owns  the  rival  New  York 
Post  and  the  papers  are  in- 
volved In  a bitter  circula- 
tion battle. 

Mr  Evans,  a former  edi- 


Harry  Evans:  Random  Bouse 
chief  returns  to  newspapers 

tor  of  the  Times  and  Sun- 
day Times  and  known  in 
Britain  as  the  setter  of  stan- 
dards for  quality  broad- 
sheet journalism,  said  he 
was  thrilled.  He  left  the 
Times  in  the  early  1980s, 
shortly  after  Mr  Murdoch 
took  over  as  proprietor, 
and  chronicled  their  dra- 
matic falling  out  in  hia 
best-selling  book  Good 
News  Bad  News. 


At  Random  House,  which 
he  joined  seven  years  ago. 
Mr  Evans  waq.  known  for 
his  colourful  style  and  big 
advances.  He  created  a 
staggering  number  of  best- 
sellers, including  Midnight 
in  the  Garden  of  Good  and 
Evil,  the  Hot  Zone  and  Pri- 
mary Colors. 

Recently  it  was  thought 
his  star  had  dimmed  after 
he  paid  more  than  tl  mil- 
lion (£600,000)  for  the  mem- 
oirs of  Dick  Morris,  the  for- 
mer adviser  to  President 
Clinton  who  was  forced  to 
resign  after  cavorting  with 
prostitutes. 

Mr  Evans  is  married  to 
Tina  Brown,  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker,  and  yester- 
day’s news  ends  specula- 
tion that  New  York's  most 
conspicuous  British  couple 
was  planning  to  return 
home  soon.  In  July,  Mr 
Evans  was  made  honorary 
president  of  the  United 
States  branch  of  the  labour 
Party  and  his  name  was 
mooted  in  connection  with 
the  post  of  British  ambassa- 
dor. It  was  also  suggested 
he  might  be  invited  back  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  head 
the  Arts  CoundL 


Obttuaries  tSt 

Comment  10;  Crossword  16 


Main  points 

□ Pensioners  to  get  £20 
for  winter  fuel.  Throe  on 
income  support  to  get  £50 

□ 30,000  new  out-of- 
school  clubs  to  provide 
1 million  places.  50,000 
young  people  to  be 
trained  as  carers.  Cost, 

£3 00m  over  five  years 

□ top  starting  rate  of  tax 
to  be  introduced  “when  it 
is  prudent  to  do  so'1 

□ ‘Wage  responsibility” 
demanded  from 
workforce,  but  executives 
must  set  example  by 
“moderation” 

□ Corporation  tax  cut  to 
30  per  cent — lowest  rate 
in  a major  industrialised 
country 

□ Advance  corporation 
tax — on  dividends  paid 
to  shareholders — to  be 
abolished 

□ Radical  restructuring 
of  national  insurance  tax 
system  for  the  low  paid 

□ Tax  credits  for 
working  families  on  low 
iricomespaid  through 
wage  packets 


through.  However,  Mr  Brown 
held  out  the  prospect  that  the 
deceleration  would  be  less 
marked  if  his  new  deal  reforms 
of  the  labour  market  were  but- 
tressed by  wage  restraint  That 
would  allow  the  economy  to 
grow  faster  without  running 
into  the  buffers  of  Inflation,  al- 
ready forecast  to  exceed  the 
Government’s  26  per  cent  tar- 
get next  year. 

Trade  union  leaders  and 
poverty  campaigners  gave  a 
cautious  welcome  to  Mr 
Brown's  Initiatives,  while 
warning  that  bis  calls  for 
“wage  responsibility”  would 
cause  hardship  and  industrial 
unrest 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARGLES 

The  Chancellor  will  today 
embark  on  consultation  with 
business  leaders,  unions  and 
others,  even  inviting  voters 
to  write  to  him  on  the  Inter- 
net Ms  Harman  and  David  | 
Blunkett  will  today  give , 
more  details  of  the  child  care  < 
scheme. 
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Much  more 
mileage. 


25  off 

Extra  battery 
+ 

Modem  PC  Card 
+ 

Carry  Case 
with  any  Armada  1500 


A Compaq  Armada  notebook  is  the  ideal 
solution  for  business  on  die  move.  Now  you  Vfcl  4k 
can  btqr  a Compaq  Armada  2540D  for  just  f 
£1,449.00  (ex.VAT)  or  £1,702.58  (inc.VAT). 

Highly  competitive  features  include  Pentium* 
150MHz  Pentium*  processor  with  MMX®1 
technology,  16MB  RAM,  2.1GB  Hard  Disk,  12.1”  STN  screen, 
20  x CD-ROM  and  lithium  Ion  battery.  And  weVe  gone  one 
Step  further  with  25%  off  a pack  of  options  including  an  extta 
Lithium  Ion  battery  as  well  as  a Global  53.6  Telephony  Modem 
PC  Card  and  suitably  tough  and  businesslike  cany  case. 
CaH  us  for  more  advice  and  the  latest  Compaq  offers  to  help 
your  business  grow.  Youll  find  weU  go  the  extra  mile  for  you. 
lb  go  further  with  Compaq,  call  us  today  on: 

0845  270  4747 

Offer  ends  31  rt  December  1997. 
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Lawyers-claim  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse  makes  Lady  Spencer  unfit  to  manage  large  divorce  settlement  □ New 


nanage  large  divorce  settlement  u New  u « w » 

Earl’s  wife  ‘could 

not  handle  £3%nv 


Lady  Spencer  arriving  at  the  high  court  in  Cape  Town  yesterday  with  members  of  her  legal  team  photograph:  sasakhalj 


Stuart  MUbr 


THE  acrimonious 
public  confronta- 
tion between  Earl 
Spencer  and  his  es- 
tranged wife  inten- 
sified yesterday  as  his  law- 
yers questioned  Lady 
Spencer’s  ability  to  cope  with 
a large  divorce  settlement. 

A day  after  the  brother  of 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales.was 
accused  of  being  a “serial 
adulterer**,  his  lawyer  chal- 
lenged Lady  Spencer's  £3.75 
million  divorce  claim  with 
pointed  references  to  her  past 
lifestyle,  including  her  spell 
in  a rehabilitation  clinic 
fighting  alcoholism. 

Leslie  Weinkove  told  the 
court  “There  is  a question 
mark  over  her  ability  to  man, 
age  such  an  award,  given  that 
she  has  a 12-step  approach  to 
life,  dealing  with  each  prob- 
lem day  to  day." 

Lord  Spencer’s  wife,  Vic- 
toria Lockwood,  was  treated 
for  an  alcohol  problem.  The 
former  model  has  also  admit- 
ted using  hard  drugs  and  suf- 
fered from  anorexia.  The  “12 
step**  programme  of  self-help 
recovery  is  supported  by  Al- 
coholics Anonymous. 

Her  lawyer,  Jeremy  Gaunt- 
lett,  hit  back  by  Issuing  a 
lightly  veiled  threat  to  elabo- 
rate on  claims  that  her  hus- 
band slept  with  op  to  12 
women  within  months  of  get- 
ting married.  The  court  has 
heard  that  friends  informed 
Lady  Spencer  about  the  al- 
leged affairs  while  she  was  in 
the  rehabilitation  clinic. 

Describing  the  allegations 
so  far  as  “merely  a sum- 
mary”, Mr  GaunUett  said: 
“There  will  be  more  details  of 
a serious  kind  and  if  it  has  to 
be  drawn  out,  so  he  it." 

Lord  Spencer's  legal  team 


“strenuously  denied'*  the 
allegatiana 

The.  new  claims,  which 
underline  the  Increasing  bit- 
terness between  the  couple  — 
who  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
long  wooden  bench,  ignoring 
each  other  — came  on  the 
second  day  of  a hearing  at 
Cape  Town's  high  court  to  de- 
cide whether  the  divorce  case 
should  be  heard  in  Britain  or 
South  Africa. 

Lady  Spencer  wants  it  to 
take  place  In  Britain,  where 
most  of  her  husband's  assets 
are  held  and  where  she  be- 
lieves she  is  likely  to  be 
awarded  a larger  settlement. 
Her  husband  wants  the  case 
heard  in  South  Africa. 

Lady  Spencer  is  seeking 
either  £3.75  million  in  settle- 
ment or  £5.000  a month  for 
each  of  their  four  r-hildron 
Lord  Spencer  has  offered 

£300,000  as  a lump  sum. 


Jeremy  Posnansky  Q.C.  a 
British  family  law  barrister 
called  as  an  expert  witness  by 
Lady  Spencer,  told  the  court 
‘Tm  not  an  estate  agent  but 
personally  I think  £300.000 
would  only  get  a house  in  a 
very  unattractive  distant  sub- 
urb with  problems  perhaps  of 
crime." 

In  reply  to  a suggestion  by 
the  judge.  Justice  Ian  Far- 
lame,  that  £300.000  would  be 
suitable  to  buy  a house  in  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  in  east  London, 
Mr  Posnansky  replied:  “In 
feet  the  Isle  of  Dogs  is  quite 
fashionable  now.” 

Questioned  by  Mr  Wein- 
kove about  how  divorce 
settlements  were  determined 
in  British  courts,,  he  repeat- 
edly replied  that  such  matters 
were  determined  by  judges. 

But  he  went  on  to  tell  the 
court  - that  a British  court 
would  take  into  account  the 


Allegations  of 
‘serial  . , 
promiscuity 

by  the  earl  (!®tt)  . 
are  ‘merely 
a summary 

there  will  be 

more  details  of 
a serious  kind 

and  if  it  has  to  be 

drawn  out, 
so  be  it’ 

Jeremy  Gauntlet*, 
lawyer  for 
Lady  Spencer 

substantial  capital  whig 
Lord  Spencer  had  at  his  ms- 
posaL  As  well  as  a personal 

fortune  of  £6  mfriion,  he  has  a 

family  fortune  of  £1M>  apy 
although  tax  and  other  mter- 
ests  would  depress  that  fig 
ure.  Mr  Posnansky  said. 

He  said  a British  coiu-t 
would  not  consider  that  Laity 
Spencer  had  any  significant 
earning  capacity  S^enthat 
she  has  four  young  chnareii. 

Although  only  a prelun- 
inary  hearing,  the  confronta- 
tion is  set  to  become  even 
more  vitriolic  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lord  Spencer  s 
former  lover  Chantal  Collopy. 
who  lias  been  subpoenaed  by 
his  wife's  lawyers.  The  court 
was  told  yesterday  that  in  a 
letter  in  1995  to  Ms  Collopy, 
Lord  Spencer  admitted  that 
his  behaviour  toward  his  wife 
had  been  "vicious,  cruel  and 
buDying”. 
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Straw  retreats  before  critics  of  PR  option 


Electorate  may  be  given  choice 
of  voting  for  party  or  candidate 


David  Hesicke 
Westminster  Correspondent 


i ACK  Straw,  the  Home 
| Secretary,  last  night 
i retreated  from  the 
Government's  deci- 
sion to  force  electors  to"  vote 
for  parties  rather  than  indi- 
vidual candidates  in  the  1999 
European  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

The  decision,  announced  to 
MPs,  followed  widespread 
criticism  from  rebel  Labour 
MEPs,  the  Liberal  Democrats 
and  constitutional  reform 
groups  including  Charter  88 
that  the  Home  Secretary  was 
allowing  political  parties 
rather  than  the  electorate  to 
choose  who  will  . be  their 
MEP. 

Under  the  Government’s 


original  proposals,  voters  in 
the  nine  regions  in  England. 
Scotland  and  Wales  would 
return  between  four  and  11 
MEPs  from  a list  chosen  by 
each  party.  They  would  be 
able  to  vote  only  for  the  party 
or  an  independent  candidate. 

The  system  is  known  as  the 
"closed  list",  since  each  party 
could  list  in  order  of  its  own 
preference  who  will  stand. 

The  proposals  led  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  four 
Labour  MEPs  who  violated  a 
ban,  under  a new  party  code 
of  conduct,  on  publicly  debat- 
ing the  type  of  proportional 
representation  they  wanted 
Labour  to  adopt 

Ken  Coates,  MEP  for  North 
Nottinghamshire  and  Mans- 
field and  the  chief  spokesr 
man,  threatened  to  sue  the 
party  over  the  ban. 


Richard  Burden  (left)  and  Douglas  Hogg;  cross-party 
pressure  helped  persuade  Jack  Straw  to  change  his  mind 


Under  the  new  system,  vot- 
ers could  choose  between  vot- 
ing for  the  party  or  voting  for 
their  preferred  candidate  on 
the  party  list  — restoring  the 
link  between  the  voter  and  in- 


dividual MEP.  Parties  would 
still  be  able  to  list  their 
candidates  in  their  preferred 
order. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  now  in- 
tended to  allow  MPs  to  look  at 


both  systems  in  a consulta- 
tion paper  to  be  placed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  library. 

His  decision  was  welcomed 
by  Alan  Berth,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  home  affairs 
spokesman. 

He  said:  “The  solution  we 
have  put  forward  would  mean 
that  if  a majority  of  a party’s 
voters  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  party  had  ranked 
the  candidates,  they  could 
change  it  Our  solution  is 
good  for  voters  and  good  for 
democracy." 

Mr  Straw’s  move  came  on 
the  day  he  was  put  under 
pressure  to  make  more 
changes  to  his  proportional 
representation  proposals  by 
an  all-party  group  called 
Third  Wave,  which  also 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the 
proposed  £5,000  deposit  and 
Its  replacement  with  a 
requirement  for  1,000  elec- 
tors to  endorse  a candidate 
before  he  or  she  could  stand. 

At  a press  briefing  in  the 


Commons.  Richard  Burden, 
the  Labour  MP  for  Birming- 
ham Northfield  and  chairman 
of  the  Labour  Campaign  for 
Electoral  Reform,  said  he 
wanted  modifications  to  the 
closed  list  system  of  voting  so 
that  electors  could  vote  for  an 
individual  candidate  as  well 
as  a party. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Straw 
also  came  under  pressure 
from  Conservative  MPs,  no- 
tably the  former  agriculture 
minister  Douglas  Hogg,  and 
his  own  backbenchers,  in- 
cluding Tony  Wright,  MP  for 
Cannock  Chase,  Gwyneth 
DunWoody,  MP  for  Crewe  and 
Nantwich,  and  Llew  Smith. 
MP  for  Blenau  Gwent,  press- 
ing him  to  change  his  mind 
over  the  closed  list  system. 

Tories  and  Labour  MPs 
repeatedly  pressed  the  Home 
Secretary  to  explain  how  vot- 
ers could  throw  out  an  unpop- 
ular MEP  if  they  could  only 
vote  for  a party  list  and  not 
the  candidate. 


Mardi  Gra  bomber  blamed  for  incendiary  attacks 


Duncan  Campbell 
andHuaridh  Nicdl 


I WO  explosive  devices 
found  near  Sainsbury 
stores  In  south  London 
yesterday  are  believed  to  be 
the  work  or  the  Mardi  Gra 
bomber,  who  is  conducting  a 
terror  campaign  against  the 
supermarket  chain.  Both 
were  hidden  inside  video  cas- 
sette boxes. 

One  of  the  devices  exploded 
about  500  yards  from  a Sains- 
tuiry’s  store  in  Chiselhurst 
just  before  11.30am.  The 
explosion  took  place  less  than 
30  yards  away  from  the  front 
gates  of  a primary  school. 

A second  unexploded  de- 
vice was  found  an  hour  later 
at  a store  four  miles  away  at 


Lee  Green.  It  was  discovered 
when  a woman  noticed  a 
Sainsbury 's  shopping  bag  out- 
side. Police  evacuated  the 
area  after  staff  were  alerted. 
An  explosives  officer  ren- 
dered the  device  harmless. 

No  warning  was  received  at 
either  store,  a Scotland  Yard 
spokeswoman  said.  Salis- 
bury's. where  staff  have  been 
warned  to  be  on  the  alert,  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the 
two  devices. 

Last  week  one  person  was 
injured  when  an  incendiary 
device  exploded  at  a Sains- 
bury’s  store  in  Ealing,  west 
London.  Two  other  devices 
were  made  safe  at  South  Ruls- 
lip  and  Greenford.  also  in 
west  London. 

The  Mardi  Gra  bomber  hac 
eluded  the  police  since  1994 


Previous  attacks 

1 Hampstead 

2 West  RuisTip 

3 Greenford 

4 Ladbrake  Grove 

5 Ealing 

Yesterday’s  attacks 

6 Lee  Green 

7 CWstehursl 


r.N< 


when  he  started  an  extortion 
campaign  aimed  at  Barclays 
Bank.  Initially  he  sent  six  de- 
vices enclosed  in  video  boxes 

containing  the  words  “Wel- 
come to  the  Mardi  Gra  [sic] 


Experience”  to  six  Barclays 
branches  in  London.  A secre- 
tary and  a clerk  were  injured 
when  they  went  off  at 
branches  in  Hampstead  and 
Ladbroke  Grove. 


The  bomber  had  told  Bar- 
clays to  communicate  via  the 
personal  columns  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph,  but  he  backed 
away  from  contact  Police 
tried  to  trap  him  by  request- 
ing a media  blackout,  as  is 
common  in  extortion  and  kid- 
nap cases.  At  the  time  they 
believed  they  were  looking 
for  someone  with  a grudge 
against  the  bank  such  as  a 
sacked  employee  or  an  angry 
customer. 

Last  December  the  bomber 
warned  a newspaper  he  was 
going  to  target  Salisbury's  as 
well  as  Barclays.  He  subse- 
quently wrote  to  Sir  John 
Sainsbury,  the  company 
chairman,  and  signed  himself 
Mardi  Gras,  using  the  same 
word  processor  on  which  he 
wrote  his  early  threats.  He 


has  also  written  to  Tesco  with 
threats. 

The  emergence  of  Sains- 
bury’s  as  a target  and  Tesco 
as  a recipient  of  threats  has 
made  police  think  the  black- 
mailer may  simply  be  inter- 
ested in  money,  and  sees 
stores  as  the  easiest  targets  in 
the  run-up  to  Christmas. 

The  latest  wave  of  bomb- 
ings follows  the  initial  pat- 
tern, with  the  devices  hidden 
in  a video  box.  The  bomber 
has  also  claimed  he  has  devel- 
oped a device  that  can  be  hid- 
den on  supermarket  shelves. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
head  of  the  anti-terrorist 
branch,  has  described  the 
'bomber  as  “a  cynical  and 
reckless  criminal.”  indifferent 
to  the  possibility  that  anyone 
could  pick  up  the  devices. 


Nothing  to  get 
excited  about 


Review 


Michael  Blilington 


The  Chairs 

Royal  Court  Powwatairs 

NOTHING,  said  Lear, 
will  comeof  nothing. 
Not  true  in  the  case  of 
Ionesco's^The  Chairs.  "The 
theme  of  the  play,"  said  the 
author,  “is  nothingness." 

But  Simon  McBurney’s  bril- 
liant new  production,  jointly 
presented  by  Th&Hxe  de  Com- 
plicity and  the  Royal  Court, 
shows  how  Ionesco's  vision  of 
life's  essential  meaningless- 
ness is  itself  exuberantly  the- 
atricaL  That  is  the  paradox  at 
the  heart  ofthis  classic  of 
1950s  Absurdism. 

A nonagenarian  couple  live 
in  a circular  island  tower. 
They  fondly  reminisce,  play 
games,  pass  the  time  much 
like  Beckett  characters.  But 
the  Old  Man  has  a message  to 
deliver  which  hordes  of 
guests,  existing  only  in  the 
couple's  fevered  imagination, 
assemble  to  hear.  And  the 
message  itself  is  entrusted  to 
an  orator  who  turns  out  to  be 
mute  and  who  inscribes  sense- 
less words  on  the  wall. 

Ionesco's  philosophy  is 
bleak  and  debatable:  that  exis- 
tence is  a void,  religion  and 
ideology  useless  and  commu- 
nication impossible.  But  he 
contradicts  his  argument  both 
by  transmitting  his  despair 
and  by  showing  the  old  couple 
bound  together  by  a touching, 
indissoluble  loyalty.  Above 
all,  he  makes  his  vision  of 
emptiness  abundantly 
theatrical. 

McBumey  seizes  on  this  to 
give  us  90  minutes  of  sheer 
theatrical  bravura.  The  Quay 
Brothers’  design.  Paul  Ander- 
son's lighting  and  Paul  Ardit- 
ti's  sound  conjure  up  a com- 


plete world:  we  hear  con- 
stantly lapping  water.  the  old 
couple  occupy  a metallic, 
multi-doored,  mouldering 
room  and  the  arrival  of  the 
guests  is  a superb  display  of 
orchestrated  frenzy.  Bells, 
hooters  and  klaxons  sound 
while  panels  and  doors  dis- 
gorge tangled  chains  of  chairs 
in  surreal  profusion.  It  is  the 
most  startling  coup  de  theatre 
since  Daldry’s  An  Inspector 
Calls. 

ButMcBumeys  produc- 
tion. Martin  Crimp’s  agile 
new  translation  and  perfor- 
mances by  Richard  Briers  and 
Geraldine  Me  Ewan  also  bring 
out  the  play's  paradoxical 
humanity. 

Briers  is  no  senile  gro- 
tesque but  a solemn,  over- 
grown baby  swivelling  his 
bead  in  dismay  at  mention  of 
the  word  "geriatric”  and  petu- 
lantly stamping  h is  foot  at  the 
need  to  deliver  his  message. 

McEwan.  meanwhile,  en- 
dows the  mothering  Old  Wom- 
an, for  all  her  wrinkled  stock- 
ings and  mane  of  profligate 
hair,  with  a wonderful  friski- 
ness: imagining  herself  se- 
duced by  one  of  the  guests,  her 

hands  caress  her  waist  in  a 
sensual  reverie. 

What  both  actors  also  bring 
out,  even  when  separated  by 
the  teeming  multitude, is  the 
couple's  Interdependence. 

Ionesco  called  his  play  "a 
tragic  farce",  and  this  produc- 
tion perfectly  captures  that 
paradox.  There  is  pathos  and 
wit  in  the  way  the  loudly 
trumpeted  King  of  Kings  is 
symbolised  by  a pair  of  white 
gloves  draped  over  a spotlit 
box.  But  although  Ionesco  is 
telling  us  that  God  is  absent 
and  the  emperor  has  no 
clothes,  this  triumphant  pro- 
duction constantly  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a perverse, 
joky  humanity  secreted  in  his 

despairing  vision. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 
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Film  planned  on  life  of  first  black  footballer 
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The  Gold  Coast 
showman:  tale 
of  a lost  star 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 

IT  STARTED  as  a conver- 
sation oiled  with  the  bon- 
homie of  alcohoL  It  is 
liked?  to  end  up  as  a Char- 
iots of  Fire  for  the  1990s. 
Irvine  Welsh,  the  man  who 
brought  the  world  Trainspot- 
ting. is  planning  his  next 
foray  into  the  world  of  cellu- 
loid with  a film  on  Britain's 
first  black  professional  foot- 
baller and  world  record  hold- 
ing athlete. 

Welsh,  and  his  co-writer, 
Phil  Vasili,  will  meet  Channel 
4 executives  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  script  for  The  Gold 
Coast  Showman,  which  traces 
the  life  of: Arthur  Wharton' 
from  sporting  star  to  pauper's 
grave. 

Wharton  was  one  of  the . 
most  remarkable  athletes 
ever  to  set  foot  In  Britain.  He 
played  professional  football 
for  turn-of-the-century  giants 
Preston  North  End  — appear- 
ing in  an  FA  Cup  semi-final — 
and  Sheffield  United,  as  well < 
as  setting  the  first  confirmed  i 
time-  of  10  seconds  for  the  100 
yard  dash.  i 

When  he  wasn't  drawing 
huge  Yorkshire  crowds  to  ad- 
mire his  running,  he  amazed 
fans  by.  hanging  from  the 
crossbarand  catching  the  ball 
between  his  knees  during 
football  matches.  He  was  also 

The  cast  list 


a record-breaking  cyclist,  a 
professional  cricketer  and  a 
noted  boxer. 

Vasili  stumbled  across 
Wharton's  story  while 
researching  a programme  for 
Radio  5 on  black  footballers. 
His  findings  prompted  the 
launch  of  an  appeal  fund  by 
the  organisers  of  a football 
charity  determined  to  put  a 
headstone  on  Wharton's 
grave.  On  May  8 it  was  un- 
veiled at  KdTingtnn  cemetery, 
but  that  no  longer  seems  to  be 
the  end  of  the  story. 

“Irvine  is  really  fired  up  for 
doing  it."  Vasili  said.  “He 
loves  the  story,  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  on  board  we  got  im- 
mediate interest  from  Chan- 
nel 4. 

. “Irvine  knew  Td  been  writ- 
ing" a book  on  Arthur's  life 
and  asked  me  how  1 was  get- 
ting on  with  it  while  we  were 
in  Amsterdam.  We  were  a bit 
drunk  at  the  time  and  he  said 
he  wanted  to  co-write  the 
story  to  make  a film. 

"When  I got  back  I sent  him 
a copy  of  an  Initial  treatment 
rd  done,  and  he  phoned  the 
next  day  to  confirm  he  would 
do  it" 

Wharton's  name  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  athlet- 
ics history  books. 

Vasili,  a lecturer  with  the 
Open  University,  put  an  ad- 
vert in  local  newspapers  in 
Yorkshire  to  see  if  he  could 
track  down  any  relatives  of 


the  athlete,  predictably 
known  as  “Darkie"  Wharton. 

Sheila  Leeson,  Wharton's 
great  niece,  realised  that  the 
man  asked  about  was  the 
same  man  whom  she  had  pic- 
tures of  In  a box  under  her 
bed.  She  admitted  she  had  not , 
known  he  was  once  a famous  i 
sportsman. 

“No  one  in  the  family  ever 
mentioned  him,"  she  said. 

The  two  began  to  corre- 
spond and  Vasili  was  able  to 
piece  together  Mrs  Leeson's 
great  uncle's  background. 

Wharton,  whose  father  was 
a Grenadian  preacher,  was 
born  in  Ghana  (formerly  the 
Gold  Coast)  and  came  to  Brit- 
ain in  1882  to  train  as  a Meth- 
odist preacher,  but  once  he 
started  running  and  playing 
football  it  became  clear  he 
was  a gifted  athlete. 

He  came  to  prominence  in 
1886  after  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association  confirmed 
he  was  the  first  person  to  run 
100  yards  in  10  seconds 
exactly. 

“In  the  world  of  athleticism 
no  laurel  has  best  mote  cov- 
eted and  striven  for  so  keenly 
as  the  even-time  record  for 
the  100  yards,"  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  Times  reported 
at  the  time. 

Wharton  retired  in  1902  and 
worked  in  the  mines,  hauling 
coal  wagons.  He  died  in  the 
1930s  and  was  burled  in 
Edlington. 
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Witnesses 

pile  charges 

on  defiant 
Winnie 


Davfd  Berosford 

In  Johannesburg 


V M *LNNTE  MANDELA 
■ M ^yesterday  ap- 

wMwm  peared  to  recover 
her  spirits  on  the 
second  day  of  hearings  by 
South  Africa's  truth  commis- 
sion into  the  scandal  sur- 
rounding her,  as  more  wit- 
nesses denounced  her  as  a 
murderess. 

President  Nelson  Mandela's 
former  wife  — who  is  making 
her  own  bid  for  the  presi- 
dency — signalled  her  confi- 
dence at  one  stage  by  tapping 
her  head  sarcastically,  indi- 
cating that  a former  friend 
who  has  become  her  most  bit- 
ter enemy  was  a lunatic. 

“My  hands  are  not  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  the  African 
children,"  raged  the  witness. 
Xbliswa  Falati,  accusing  Mrs 
Mandela  not  only  of  individ- 
ual murders,  but  of  having  or- 
chestrated the  commuter 
train  massacres  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  1994. 

Yesterday's  proceedings  of 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu’s 
troth  commission  focused  on 
the  1988  kidnapping  of  four 
youths  from  a Methodist 
manse  near  Mrs  Mandela's 
Soweto  home  which  led  to  the 
now  famous  murder  of  a teen- 
ager, Stomple  SeipeL  Mrs 
Mandela  escaped  imprison- 
ment when  she  was  prose- 
cuted in  1991,  after  presenting 
an  alibi  that  she  was  away  on 
the  day  the  boys  were  ab- 
ducted and  assaulted  at  her 
I home.  Her  former  aide.  Jerry 
Richardson,  took  responsi- 
bility for  the  murder  and  is 
serving  life  imprisonment 

The  first  of  yesterday’s  wit- 
nesses, Pelo  Mekwe,  was  one 
of  the  kidnapped  youths.  He 
testified  that  Mrs  Mandela 
had  been  present  and  had 
joined  in  the  assaults.  But  he 
was  discredited  when  it 
emerged  that  he  had  made 
conflicting  statements. 

Ms  Falati  described  how  she 
triggered  the  kidnapping 
drama  when  another  of  the  i 
youths.  Katiza  Cebekhulu,  told 
her  that  the  minister  at  the 
manse.  Reverend  Paul  Verryn,  I 
bad  sexually  assaulted  him.  Ms  | 
Falati  told  Mrs  Mandela  that 
she  suspected  three  other  boys 
had  also  been  engaging  in  ho- 
mosexual activities. 

Mrs  Mandela  had  ordered 
all  four  youths  to  be  brought 
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Arthur  Wharton  (above) 
Britain's  first  black 
professional  footballer, 
who  went  from  sports  hero 
to  a pauper's  grave,  and  (top 
left)  his  great  niece  Sheila 
Leeson  at  his  grave  in 
Edlington,  Yorkshire 


to  her  home,  Ms  Falati  contin- 
ued. They  bad  assembled  with 
other  youths  and  Richardson 
in  a "changing  room". 

Ms  Falati,  instructed  by 
Mrs  Mandela  to  “give  tfcsti- 
I many”  on  the  youths,  men- 
tioned that  the  youngest.  14- 
; year-old  Stompie,  was  a 
suspected  police  informer. 

Mrs  Mandela  had  then  at- 
tacked one  of  the  youtbs,  Ken- 
ny Kgase.  demanding  “Why 
are  you  submitting  to  a white 
man?"  and  shouting  "You  are 
not  fit  to  live."  All  those  pres- 
ent bad  joined  in  the  attack 
except  herself,  Ms  Falati  said. 
Mrs  Mandela  told  her  to  start 
singing  “to  drown  the  voices 
of  those  who  were  crying  for 
mercy". 

The  next  witness  was  Mr 
Cebekhulu,  who  was  spirited 
out  of  South  Africa  to  prevent 
I his  testifying  against  Mrs 
Mandela  in  her  1991  trial  and 
has  taken  refuge  in  Britain, 

! in  the  care  of  the  former  MP 
Baroness  Emma  Nicholson. 

Mr  Cebekhulu  told  the  in- 
quiry that  he  had  seen  Mrs 
Mandela  murder  Stomple.  He 
said  that  late  at  night  — after 
Stompie  had  been  critically 
injured  in  the  attack  on  the 
four  of  them  — he  had  seen 
Mrs  Mandela  standing  over 
the  boy  and  “raising  her  hand 
twice”.  There  was  “some- 
thing shining  In  her  hand”, 
and  she  had  "stabbed  twice”. 

Mr  Cebekhulu's  account  is 
expected  to  be  contradicted 
by  Richardson,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  remain  adamant 
that  be  killed  Stomple,  albeit 
on  her  instructions. 

G2  cover  story 


Xoliswa  Falati:  blamed  Mrs 
Mandela  for  train  massacres 


The  Father:  Henry  Wharton 

The  Grapadian  son  of  a 
Scottish  merchant  and  sea 
captain.  Wharton  senior  was  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  who 
was  educated  in  Glasgow. 

Ttough  talking  and  God- 
fearing, his  calls  for  a 
resurgence  of  Christian  faith 
were  well  enough  received  by 
Victorian  society  to  merit  an 
autobiography  published  in 
London  in  2875. 

A proud  man,  he  wanted  his 
son  to  become  a Methodist 
preacher  but  desisted  when 
Arthur  revealed  his  athletic 
prowess,-  ■ 

The  contendere:  Any  black 
actor  with  grey  hair  and  a 
stem  look.  Sidney  Poitier  an 
obvious  front-runner . 


The  Mother:  Annie 
Florence  Grant 

Less  is  known  about  Arthur 
Wharton's  mother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a Scottish 
trader  and  also  came  from  a 
religious  background. 

FOm-makers  may  jpant  to 
portray  her  as  a softly  spoken 
but  tough  Christian  woman 
from  north  of  the  border, 
similar  to  Eric  Liddell's  wife 
in  the  film  Chariots  of  Fire. 

The  contenders:  Slobhan 
Redmond  (is  Scottish),  Maggie 
Smith  (Scottish  accent  skills 
proved  in  The  Prime  of  Miss 
Jean  Brodie). 


The  Star:  Arthur  Wharton 

The  main  role — portraying  a 
man  who  shocked  the  world 
with  his  athletic  feats. 

Arthur  was  set  to  became  a 
Methodist  preacher  before  his 
skills  on  the  football  pitch  and 
speed  on  the  running  track 
were  revealed. 

A sporting  star  easily  to 
match  the  protagonists  of 
Chariots  of  Fire,  he  was  also 
an  acrobat  who  often  swung 
from  the  crossbar  and  caught 
the  ball  between  his  knees. 

The  second  half  of  the  film 
would  be  a rather  darker 
affair,  with  Arthur  seen 
struggling  down  the  mines 
and  ending  up  buried  in  a 
pauper’s  grave,  destitute. 

The  contenders:  Actors  with 

a penchant  for  rrmnfnganri 

gymnastics.  Could  be  a 
Chance  for  Roland  Gift  to 
resurrect  his  career,  and 
there’s  always  Ewan 
McGregor. 


The  Modern  Day  Interest: 
Sheila  Leeson,  Arthur 
Wharton's  great  niece 

Still  living  In  the  shadow  of 
Rotherham  United  Football 
Club,  Sheila  was  unaware  of 
her  famous  ancestor  until  an 
advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  asked  for  information 
on  one  Arthur  Wharton. 

She  realised  it  was  the  same 
Arthur  Wharton  whose 
pictures  she  had  kept  in  a box 
under  the  bed.  Sheila  has 
since  successfully 
campaigned  for  a proper 
headstone  to  be  put  on  his 
grave. 

“I  never  knew  he  was  a 
great  sportsman.  No  one  in  the 
family  ever  mentioned  him." 

The  contenders:  Patricia 
Routledge  as  a route  back  to 
serious  acting.  Glenda 
Jackson  as  a route  out  of 
politics. 


1997  Top  Direct  Lender  Over  Two  Years’  - What  Mortgage  Magazine. 


What  kind  of  mortgage 
did  Watchdog  recommend? 

The  only  kind  we  provide. 


i a Jm»«. 


Girls  outclass  boys  as  survey  reveals  huge  gender  gap 


continued  from  page! 
was  "a  reflection  of  the  confi- 
dence we  place  in  teachers’ 
professional  judgments". 

Mr  McAvoy  said  the  boys’- 
low  percentage  scares  were 
worrying--  "We  are  calling  on 
the  Government  to  commis- 
sion urgent  research  to  dis- 
cover foe  social  and  educa- 
tional causes." 

pam  Simmons,  an  author- 
ity on  school  effectiveness  at 
the  Institute  of  Education. 
London  university,  said  there 
had  long  been  evidence  that 


girls  outperformed  boys  at 
primary  school,  particularly 
in  reading  and  verbal  reason- 
ing. In  the  1960s  and -iotos 
mixed  grammar  schools  often 
set  a lower  admission  stan- 
dard for  boys  to  ensure  a gen- 
der balance. 

. Until  recently  boys  tended 
to  overtake  girls  at  secondary 
school,  with  better  marks  at 
GCSE  and  A level  "it  is  un- 
likely that  girls’  ability, 
changed,  but  their  expecta- 1 
tions  were  raised  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  national  l 


curriculum  helped  equal  op- 
portunities. They  are  now 
more  likely  to  be  entered  for 
grams  at  IS,"  Ms  Simmons 
said. 

"There  Is  no  hard  evidence 
that  the  performance  of  boys 
has  declined,  but  we  have  to 
question  whether  many  of 
them  have  become  demoti- 
vated. The  white  working- 
class  culture  for  boys  is  anti- 
education.” 

At  GCSE,  48  per  cent  of 
girls  achieved  at  least  five 
good  passes  at  grade . C or 


above,  compared  with  39  per 
cent  of  boys.  A study  this  year 
found  that  schools  failed  by  l 
the  Office  for  Standards  in  | 
Education  were  more  likely 
to  have  a predominance  of 
boys  on  the  roll.  No  all-giii 
school  has  been  failed. 

Next  week  the  Qualifica- 
tions and  Curriculum  Au- 
thority. which'  advises  the 
Government  on  exams,  will 
send  out  a teaching  pack  on 
how  teachers  can  improve  the 
performance  of  boys  between 
seven  and  IS. 


Recently,  the  BBC  s Watchdog  programme  disclosed  some  worrying  news  for  many  home  owners. 

One  ot'thc  programmed  main  findings  was  that  many  borrowers  pay  more  chan  they  need  to  because  their  lenders 
charge  interest  for  the  whole  year  on  the  amount  owed  at  the  start  of  the  year,  rather  than  on  the  balance  as  it  reduces 
with  each  payment. 

You’ll  be  pleased  to  hear  then  that  unlike  the  majority  of  lenders.  Direct  Line  calculates  interest  daily,  not  annually. 
Combine  this  saving  with  a low,  standard  variable  rate  and  you  could  save  almost  £50*  per  month  on  an  £80,000 
mortgage  over  25  years.  (As  shown  in  the  table.)  But  that's  not  all: 

• If  you  transfer  your  mortgage,  without  moving  house,  well  pay  your  legal  fees1'. 

■ We  offer  a free  valuation!?.  • There’s  no  early  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage 
indemnity  fees.  *You  can  borrow  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  your  home.  • We’ll  even 
guarantee  a 20%  saving  on  your  existing  buildings  insurancctit.  • To  find  out  more, 

ring  the  appropriate  number  below.  As  Watchdog  revealed,  our  kind  of  mortgage  takes  (^DIR  E C T L I N E 

a big  bite  out  of  the  interest. 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


G 


> The  Heritage  Lottery  Fund  has  allowed  the  National  Gallery  to  buy 

great  works  of  art  for  the  country;  it  would,  I believe,  be  a breach  of  an 
implicit  promise  if  they  were  net  available  to  be  seen  freely  by  all  who 
had  contributed  to  them. 

Neil  MacGregor,  Director,  National  Gallery 


CALL  ANYTIME  Sam  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  Pam  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GAI20 

WWW^ir*etfif*e-co.u k Direct  Line  financial  Services  Limited,  250  St.  Vincent  Street,  GI«gw,  G2  5SH. 
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4 BRITAIN 

On  top  of 
the  world 
after 
satellite 
rescue 


Report  by 
Clare  Longrigg 


The  Guardian 


WednestoyN2^!£?i^ 


THE  astronauts  faced 
each  other  across  a 
platform  on  top  of  the 

space  shuttle  Columbia. 
Travelling  at  17*500mph, 
175  wiiire  above  the  Earth, 
they  leaned  back  In  space 
like  goalkeepers  waiting 
for  the  ball. 

The  “ball”  was  a 3.0001b 
satellite  costing  $10  million 
which  the  astronauts  had 
released  three  days  earlier 
to  study  the  sum  But  the 
Spartan-201  malfunctioned 
within  minutes  and  had  to 
be  recaptured  by  hand. 

In  a 7Vx~hour  space  walk 
yesterday  two  astronauts, 
the  American  Winston  j 
Scott  and  Takao  Dal  from  1 
Japan,  guided  the  satellite 
back  to  Columbia. 

Captain  Kevin  Kregel 
slowly  manoeuvred  the 
shuttle  until  the  satellite 
was  between  the  astro- 
nauts. The  men  reached  out 
with  gloved  hands  and 
grasped  the  satellite’s  20- 
inch  telescope  tubes. 

“Standby,  standby,  cap- 
ture. I’ve  got  my  end,” 
Scott’s  voice  was  heard  to 
say.  “Tve  got  my  end,” 
echoed  Dot 

But  If  the  capture  was 
easy  enough,  manhandling 
the  bulky  craft  on  to  a cra- 
dle In  the  shuttle’s  cargo 
bay  was  more  difficult.  One 
of  the  telescopic  tubes 
failed  to  retract 
When  the  astronants 
finally  returned  the  satel- 
lite. with  the  help  of  the 
shuttle’s  robot  arm.  Initial 
tests  showed  no  damage. 

Craig  Tooley,  the  Spartan 
mission  manager,  said  of 


MPs  to  hold 


bribery  law 


Hamilton  affair 
triggers  scrutiny 


Astronauts  Scott  and  Doi,  standing  cm  the  outer  surface  of  Columbia,  begin  the  rescue  of  the  errant  satellite 

the  error  that  led  bo  the  | Nasa  scientists  calculated 
malfunction:  “It  could  have  how  to  retrieve  their  expen- 
been  a missed  step  by  the  I slve  piece  of  machinery. 


David  Houck* 

Woilmfiwter  Curwporatont 

Ps  and  peers  are 
to  launch  an  in- 
quiry into  foe 
need  for  a new 
bribery  and  cor- 
ruption law  in  the  wake  of  the 
cash  for  questions  scandal  In- 
volving-disgraced  former 
ministers  Nett  Hamilton  and 
Tim  Smith,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

The  decision  was  taken  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
parliamentary  privileges 
committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Nicholls  of 
Birkenhead. 

The  committee  was  told 
that  Jack  Straw,  the  Home 
Secretary,  is  dose  to  produc- 
ing a draft  parliamentary  bill 
which  is  expected  to  propose 
jaa  sentences  erf1  op  to  seven 
years  for  MPs  and  peers  who 
accept  bribes  with  similar 
sentences  for  people  caught 
bribing  than.  The  committee, 
whose  members  include  Ann 
Taylor,  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  will  produce  a report 
Into  the  proposed  change  of 
the  law  by  Easter. 


crew,  it  could  have  been  a 
hiccup  in  our  computer.” 


After  the  marathon  mis- 
sion. Scott  joked  to  his  wife 


An  earlier  attempt  to  watching  at  mission  con- 
grab  the  satellite  with  the  trol:  “I  had  to  stop  by  and 
robot  arm  knocked  Spartan  pick  up  a satellite  — I’ll  be 
into  a spin.  For  three  days  home  by  supper  time.” 


Film  release  after 
suicide  bid  ‘lawful’ 


Age  of  consent  for  sex 
with  teacher  may  rise 


Clare  Dyor 

Legal  Correspondent 


Afan  Travis 
Home  Affab-s  Editor 

^%EX  between  older  teen- 
^^taagers  and  teachers,  care 
^^workers  and  other 
adults  In  “positions  of  author- 
ity’’ is  to  be  made  a criminal 
offence  under  plans  being 
considered  by  ministers. 

The  Home  Office  said  last 
night  that  ministers  were 
considering  raising  the  age  of 
consent  from  16  to  18  for  such 
relationships,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Utting  inquiry  report  last 
week  on  child  abuse  in  chil- 
dren's homes. 

It  is  expected  that  ministers 
will  put  forward  the  proposal 
at  the  same  time  as  MPs  have 
a free  vote  on  whether  the  age 
of  consent  for  gays  should  be 
lowered  from  18  to  16  In  line 
with  a European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  ruling.  It  could 
cover  not  only  teachers  dis- 
covered to  have  been  involved 
sexually  with  older  pupils, 
but  also  care  workers  in  chil- 
dren's homes,  doctors  and 
even  foster  parents. 


At  present  many  profes- 
sions with  members  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  over  vtfl- 
I nerable  youngsters  have 
voluntary  codes  of  conduct 
banning  such  behaviour.  Dis- 
missal can  follow  discovery. 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Frank  Dobson,  who  has  the 
backing  of  the  Education  Sec- 
retary. David  Blunkett,  and 
the  Home  Office  Minister, 
Alim  Michael,  for  the  plan, 
has  told  MPs:  "We  are  consid- 
ering linking  a change  in  the 
homosexual  law  in  which  the 
age  of  consent  will  be  16  — 
which  I personally  support  — 
bat  at  the  same  time  introduc- 
ing a law  which  would  make 
sexual  activities  with  young 
persons  by  people  in  author- 
ity, whether  homosexual  or 
heterosexual,  unlawful  and 
punishable. 

“There  is  a great  deal  or 
heterosexual  sexual  abuse  go- 
ing on  in  children’s  homes. 
We  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
measures  are  available  to  us 
to  stop  it" 

Mr  Dobson's  statement  was 
welcomed  by  Joe  Ashton. 


I Labour  MP  for  Bassetlaw, 
who  has  long  campaigned  for 
I the  change:  ‘"The  Utting 
I report  uncovered  a horren- 
i dous  catalogue  of  abuse  of 
children  in  care.  It  even 
refers  to  foe  activities  of  ‘sex- 
ual terrorists'.  The  age  of  con- 
j sent  across  Europe  is  16,  but 
no  country  allows  it  in  situa- 
tions involving  an  adult  in  po- 
sitions of  care,  trust,  author- 
ity or  supervision.” 

He  said  lowering  the  age  of 
consent  for  gays  weakened  the 
deterrent  against  adults  abus- 
ing their  positions  of  power. 
In  many  cases  it  was  hard  to 
secure  convictions  because 
the  children  involved  were 
poor  witnesses  and  other  staff 
were  reluctant  to  be  whistle- 
blowers. Raising  the  age  of 
consent  to  18  in  these  cases 
would  make  it  easier. 

But  Angela  Mason,  director 
of  Stonewall,  the  gay  and  les- 
bian rights  campaign,  said 
the  two  issues  needed  to  be 
dealt  with  separately.  To  link 
them  would  “tend  to  give  le- 
gitimacy to  myths  about  pred- 
atory homosexuals”. 


A COUNCIL  which 
released  to  the  media 
closed-circuit  TV 
film  of  a man  carry- 
ing a knife  he  had  just  used 
for  a suicide  attempt  was  act- 
ing within  its  powers,  a High 
I Court  judge  ruled  yesterday. 

In  the  absence  of  a privacy 
law,  Mr  Justice  Harrison  said 
he  was  unable  to  hold  that 
Brentwood  council  in  Essex 
was  wrong  In  law.  or  acting 
irrationally,  to  releasing  the 
film  to  BBCi's  Crime  Beat 
and  other  programmes. 

Geoffery  Peck,  aged  42.  a i 
van  driver  of  Brentwood,  was 
filmed  in  August  1935  when 
he  was  severely  depressed 
and  had  tried  to  slit  his  wrists 
with  a kitchen  knife. 

He  was  shown  on  television  j 
walking  in  the  high  street  car- 
rying the  knife  and  holding 
his  wrists.  Pictures  appeared  | 
on  Anglia  TV  In  October  1996  i 
and  on  Crime  Beat,  which  has 
9 million  viewers,  in  March 
1996.  I 

The  judge  said  he  bad  some  , 
sympathy  for  Mr  Peck,  who 
had  suffered  an  invasion  of 
privacy  that  had  caused  dis- 
tress and  humiliation.  He 
called  for  ’‘effective  guid- 
ance" to  be  given  to  prevent 
any  similar  “undesirable"  in- 
vasions of  privacy. 


Smartpen  to  combat  fraud 


Geoffery  Peck  . . . Seen  on 
TV  after  trying  to  slit  wrists 

He  said  the  position  would 
be  different  when  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  with  its  right  to  pri- 
vacy, was  incorporated  into 
English  law. 

Both  the  Independent  Tele- 
vision Commission  and  the 
Broadcasting  Standards  Com- 
mission held  that,  through 
human  error,  there  had  been 
infringements  of  Mr  Peck's 
privacy. 

At  the  time  he  was  filmed 
Mr  Peck  had  lost  his  job.  His 
partner,  Kerian,  mother  of  his 
young  daughter,  had  recently 
been  diagnosed  as  terminally 
itt. 


But  the  judge  ruled  that  the 
council  did  have  power  to  dis- 
tribute the  CCTV  film  to  show 
the -public  how  successful  the 
system  was  in  preventing  and 
detecting  crime  in -public 
places. 

Dismissing  Mr  Peck's  appli- 
cation. for  judicial  review, 
which  was  backed  by  the 
human  rights  group  Liberty, 
the  judge  said  important  les- 
sons could  be  learned  “from 
this  unfortunate  incident". 

“Maybe  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  the  council  will 
want  to  see  whether  they  can 
tighten  up  their  guidelines," 
he  said.  “X  am,  however, 
equally  sure  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances I have  described 
the  council  cannot  have  been 
said  to  have  acted  irrationally 
In  the  sense  of  taking  leave  of 
their  senses,  or  acted  in  a 
manner  in  which  no  reason- 
able local  authority  could  sen- 
sibly have  acted.” 

The  judge  refused  permis- 
sion to  appeal,  but  Mir  Peck 
can  still  ask  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal to  hear  the  case.  Philip 
Leach,  solicitor  for  Liberty, 
said  an  appeal  was  being  con- 
sidered, as  was  an  application 
to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg. 

Mr  Peck  said:  "I  am  very 
disappointed.  What  Fd  like  to 
say  is  unprintable.  X brought 
this  case  to  stop  what  hap- 
pened to  me  happening  to 
anybody  else." 


Internet  trade  could 
be  boosted,  write 

Alex  Bellos  and 
Michael  Brooks 


A PEN  which  can  identity 
who  is  using  it  by  the 
way  it  is  held  was  yes- 
terday heralded  as  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  combat- 
ing fraud. 

The  LCI  Smartpen,  which 
contains  tiny  pressure  pads,  a 
spirit  level  and  a computer 
processor,  paves  the  way  for 
making  secure  financial 
transactions  without  proof  of 
identification.  It  could  have  a 
huge  impact  on  buying  by 
credit  card  over  the  Internet 
where  security  fears  are 
highest. 

Yesterday  the  Smartpen 
won  foe  £140,000  European  In- 
formation Technology  Prize 
in  Brussels,  partly  sponsored 
by  the  European 
Commission. 

Sam  Asseer.  chairman  of 
Dutch  company  LCI  said: 
“The  Smartpen  will  have  a 
big  impact  on  the  way  that 
electronic  commerce  is  con- 
ducted, particularly  over  the 
Internet  By  authenticating 
foe  author  of  a transaction, 
the  act  becomes  undeniable.'' 

A computer  inside  the  pen 
records  the  pressure  applied 
and  the  degree  of  the  pen’s 
tilt.  This  information  is  then 
encrypted  and  passed,  via  a 
battery-powered  transmitter 
at  foe  top  of  the  pen,  to  a 
nearby  computer. 


Signing  on-line 


Mowlam  shakes  up  RUC 


The  now  electronic  pen  wffil  enable  the  on-fins  pubfie  to  use  Ifwir  signature 
to  purchase  goods  vis  Uks  IWemca,  Tho  computer  oien  check*  mfernwUicm 
again  si  records  about  signatures  in  a database. 


Transmitter  transmits  dala  about 
signature  lc>  computer 


Computer  processor 
processes  dala 


Tftt  sensor  / 

An  otoctronic  spWt  / . 
level  that  / 

measures  pen's  j •- 

Sensors  f - 
detect  tares  <h 
ponte 


Ink  tube 


John  MuHIn 

Ireland  Cormpondant 

MO  MOWLAM,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. yesterday  an- 
nounced measures  for  foe 
reform  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary- 
Ms  Mowlam  said  that  the 
RUC  would  face  a number  of 
priorities,  such  as  perfor- 
mance indicators.  The  pro- 
gramme, the  first  of  its  kind 
for  foe  RUC,  Is  in  line  with 
forces  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  aim  is  to  make  policing 
more  open  and  accountable. 

Critics  dismissed  the  objec- 
tives. which  include  counter- 
terrorism and  the  tackling  of 
violent  crime,  as  “blindingly 
obvious"  and  a public  rela- 
tions exercise. 

But  Ms  Mowlam  said  she 
wanted  the  RUC  to  move 
towards  the  community  polic* 


i ing  favoured  by  nationalists. 

1 Many  more  Catholics,  who  at 
present  make  up  only  8 per 
, cent  of  the  force,  should  join, 
she  said.  "These  changes  will 
make  a difference.  It’s  noi  go- 
, ing  to  be  a revolution  over- 
night — but  it  Is  foe  begin- 
ning or  change." 

A forthcoming  police  bill 
will  set  out  the  direction  of 
foe  RUC.  and  decentralisation 
of  the  force’s  annual  £600  mil- 
lion budget  will  allow  com- 
munities to  decide  how  to  use 
the  money,  within  certain 
parameters,  she  added. 

Policing  is  on  foe  agenda  of 
the  all-party  talks  on  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  keen  to  see.  eventu- 
ally, as  many  as  26  local 
police  areas,  comparable  to 
the  number  of  local  authori- 
ties In  the  province,  working 
within  the  RUC. 

Gregory  Campbell,  security 
spokesman  for  the  Demo- 


cratic Unionist  Party,  called 
foe  six  objectives  obvious, 
saying  that  no  one  could  dis- 
agree with  the  "mom’s  apple 
pie  wish  list". 

Sinn  Fein  also  dismissed 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary's moves.  Mitchel 
McLaughlin,  chairman,  said: 
"Nothing  short  of  their  com- 
plete disbandment  will  satisfy 
nationalists.” 

Targets  to  portray  foe  RUC 
as  an  ordinary  policing  ser- 
vice would  give  them  no  con- 
fidence. he  added,  claiming 
the  changes  were  cosmetic. 

The  objectives  are  to 
counter  terrorism,  maintain 
public  order,  target  Illegal 
i drug  suppliers,  and  cut  vio 
lent  crime,  burglaries  and 
road  accidents.  Progress  will 
be  judged  by  3 series  of  mea- 
sures, such  as  the  number  or 
plastic  baton  rounds  fired  to 
quell  public  disorder.  Police 
fired  6,919  rounds  in  1996. 


The  cash  tor  questions  af- 
fair  has  put  foe  need  for  a 
reform  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion laws  at  the  top  of  foe 


under  present  parliamen- 
tary privilege  laws,  neither 
Mr  Hamttton  nor  Mr  Smith 
could  be  prosecuted  for  ac- 
cepting bribes. 

Nor  could  Mohamed  A1 
Payed,  the  controversial 
owner  of  Harrods,  who  ad- 
mits paying  up  to  £50,000  in 
cash  in  brown  envelopes  to 
both  MPs  as  part  of  a lobby- 
ing exercise. 

The  Law  Commission  ana 
the  Home  Office  has  also 
called  for  a clarification  of  the 
bribery  and  corruption  laws 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
not  precise  enough  and 
require  a new  definition  of 
what  is  a financial 
inducement 

The  committee  will  also 
have  to  consider  how  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  criminal 
bribery  and  corruption  law 
covering  peers  and  MPs  will 
affect  the  present  parliamen- 
tary privilege  rules,  which 
make  them  immune  from 
prosecution. 

They  will  also  have  to  look 


at  whether 

; 

tern  it  la  more 

prosecute  MPs 

QuStions  hecau^^S?  Rrit- 
gaments  hare 
ain's  1689  Bill  of  R?£“l.s’ 
which  gives  immunity  to 

^Yesterday  the  committee 
also  decided  to  invite I 
tosuhmit proposals  for  rem 

Tssasrasa 

ing  at  the  imputations  for 

parliamentary  privilege on 

the  Government's  P/0***?®? 
Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  Official  Secrete  Acta^ 
the  incorporation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  into  United  Kingdom 

loop  _ , 

It’  will  also  be  reviewing 

punishments  for  people  who 
are  to  contempt  of  the  House 
by  refusing  to  give  evidence 
to  select  committees  or  break 
parliamentary  rules  by  leak- 
ing documents. 

It  wfll  decide  whether  fines 
should  be  imposed  on  people 
who  break  foe  rules  and 
whether  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  have  foe  right 
to  award  damages,  when 
people  outside  Parliament 
have  been  wrongy  accused 
by  MPs  or  peers. 


dancer 

loses 


A DANCER  who  per- 
formed in  the  roller- 
skating musical  Star- 
light Express  today  lost  her 
High  Court  damages  action 
over  an  on-stage  fall  which 
ended  her  career. 

During  the  show,  Caron 
Davis  or  Ruislip,  west  Lon- 
don, suffered  the  failure  of 
the  toe-stop  on  her  right 

S j S‘,?hc  c°uld  not  brake 
and  fell. 

Ms  Davts,  aged  31,  who 
used  the  stage  name  Caron 
Cardelle.  had  performed 
since  she  was  three.  She 
claimed  the  Really  Useful 
Theatre  Company  was  nee- 
ugent  in  not  doing  more  to 

&w4h'  staBe  being 

. JwePt  as  she  described 
SJ*  damage  to  her  back 
ligaments  meant  she  had  to 
abandon  the  -work  she 


manages  the  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  musical  at  the 
Apollo  Victoria  theatre,  de- 
nied liability  and  claimed 
the  accident,  which  hap- 
pened in  March  1994,  was 
caused  by  Ms  Davis’s  lack 
of  concentration. 

Judge  Christopher  Hor- 
dern QC  found  no  breach  of 
statutory  duty  or  negli- 
gence established  against 
the  company. 

Ms  Davis’s  allegations 

that  fluff  lay  on  the  stage, 
mid  on  her  toe-stop,  depos- 
ited by  the  air-conditioning 
or  a new  front-of- house  car- 
pet, were  both  “red  her- 
mngs”,  the  judge  said. 

. in  London,  the 

Judge  added  that  the  stage 

n^!m*Kre  *HPpery  than 

^ Da** 

jBii,  and  the  performance 
had  to  be  halted  tote 
U*5  theatre  swept 

al?et£i*d:  system  did 

was  reasonably 
Practicable  to  keep  the 

Darts  was 

ordered  to  pay  costs. 


These  details,  together  with 
the  signature,  can  then  be 
checked  against  records  held 
in  a central  database.  Foren- 
sic  experts  believe  that  the 
Smartpen  could  be  a vital  tool 
in  combating  fraud  because  | 
the  main  way  of  detecting  | 
fake  signatures  is  the  way  the  * 
pen  is  held. 

Tom  Davis,  a consultant  in 
handwriting  analysis  at  Bir- 
mingham university,  said:  "A 
forgery  is  usually  deficient  in 


«MHt 

the  speed  and  fluency  of  the 
writing."  Information  passed 
on  by  the  Smartpen  would 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  au- 
thenticity, he  said. 

However,  Ross  Anderson, 
an  encryption  expert,  said 
that  “biometric"  technologies 
— such  as  the  Smartpen  — 
were  never  going  to  be  fraud- 
proof  without  a degree  of  in- 
vasion of  privacy  that  would 
be  unacceptable  for  most 
consumers. 


Judges  mayawoid  crackdown  on  freemasons  wi^h^pTo^tfrom^  .“T^ 

THE  Government's  crack- 1 membership  on  a voluntary  i select  committee  in  March,  i tore  from  „ j . , * vgiSlCl 

down  nn  frtemuntnni  if  Hacic  , widen-  nrnnnok  In  ho  I Thu  mDd  .1  1 I 1 lum  tile  need  tO  start  n i . 


THE  Government's  crack-  membership  on  a voluntary  select  committee  in  March,  tore  from  „ j „ , * "9151©! 

down  on  freemasonry  is  basis,  under  proposals  to  be  The  MPs  concluded  that  conumilS^JSS  fo  sign  a Mackav  inhb^kJk* 

expected  to  exclude  senior  announced  by  the  Home  Sec-  "nothing  so  much  under-  conwSiyih^i?er,J,ut  18  MI^Lon? 

members  of  foe  judiciary,  rotary,  Jack  Straw,  before  mines  public  confidence  in  fres“^SsiLtfor,ltAWSonfed  WouM  reeartFa 

following  rearguard  action  by  Christmas.  public  institutions  as  the  ment  nn8  uii  ^ A . ar-  conjpuiaory 

Lord  Irvine,  the  Lord  Chan-  But  new  recruits  to  foe  knowledge  that  some  public  disclose  to  Juditial  ** 

ccllor,  writes  Alan  Travis.  police,  foe  Crown  Prosecu lion  servants  arc  members  or  a would  hS  „ aviations  W 

The  introduction  of  a com-  Service  and  the  magistrates  secret  sociotv  one  of  whL  ^ easier  to  introduce.  oSS?1*?  &?Kn  ti®  United 


following  rearguard  action  by  Christmas. 

Lord  Irvine,  the  Lord  Chan-  But  new  recruits  to  foe 


public  institutions  as  the 
knowledge  that  some  public 


- • — ■ — - ’»ivny-  uiWl  JUUM,  ULIU1U, 

ccllor,  writes  a Inn  Travis.  police,  the  Crown  Prosecution  servants  are  members  or  a 
The  introduction  of  a com-  Service  and  the  mayislraies  secret  society  one  of  whose 

mtlcnrw  nvidM  nf  ftowwnn-  honnh  will  hnw  fn  riisplnw  alm«  u mutual 


uve  uiuMiutuw  ui  a aim-  .Kirin:  <uiu  uiv  jsferec  society  one  Qi  whose 

pulsory  register  of  freema-  bench  will  have  to  disclose  aims  is  mutual  self- 
sons  in  foe  criminal  justice  whether  they  are  members  of  advancement", 
system  is  likely  to  call  for  ex-  a secret  society.  Mr  straw  has  not  yet  ruled 

istlng  police  officers  and  mag-  The  register  was  proposed  out  including  existing  police 
istrates  only  to  disclose  their  by  the  Commons  home  affairs  officers  and  crown  prasecu- 


Th  r to  introduce.  GranrtTTf  “J™  united 
tateiS?*?8*  stumbling  block  SS?  r0**86  shflrts  that  two  of 
Whitehall  has  been  ever  “^Appeal Court jiaiges and 
= *be  judges  should  be  ara  2J296  Court  judges 

contS  freemasons.  A sample  in- 


secret  society.  Mr  straw  has  not  yet  ruled  inS  T shouId  be  are  S^^n^bCburtjwIges 

The  register  was  proposed  out  including  existing  police  Sed^ thS.JSS*1™*  A sample  to- 
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LUKE  HARDING  says  advanced  years  have  proved  no  bar  in  royal  appointments  to  the  exclusive  Order  of  Merit 


Sarnies 
or  a walk 
with  nurse: 
the  modest 
ways  of 
merit  men 


Sir  Denis  Rooke  (left),  Lord  Denning  and  Sir  Norman  Foster  will  receive  the  cross  with  bine  and  white  ribbon  which  recognises  individuals  of  exceptional  distinction 


SIR  Denis  Rooke,  the 
rumbustious  former 
chairman  of  British 
Gas,  has  been  in- 
vited to  become  a 
member  of  Britain’s  most  ex- 
clusive ceremonial  club. 

Together  with  Lord  Den- 
ning, former  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  architect  Sir 
Norman  Foster,  Sir  Denis  was 
appointed  yesterday  to  the 
Order  of  Merit  by  the  Queen. 

While  Lord  Denning's  ad- 
mission is  not  unexpected  — 
if  a little  late  in  the  day,  given 
that  he  is  98  — the  inclusion 
of  Sir  Denis  is  something  of  a 
surprise.  Most  OMs  have 
achieved  fame  in  academia, 
politics  or  the  arts,  not  engi- 
neering. Members  of  the  24- 
strong  dub  include  Baroness 
Thatcher,  Lord  Jenkins  of 
Billhead  and  the  violinist 
Lord  Menuhin. 

Sir  Denis,  aged  73,  famously 
fell  out  with  the  Thatcher 
government  over  gas  privati- 
sation. He  once  claimed  that 
Nigel  Lawson,  former  chan- 
cellor, “hated  my  guts”.  A 
' blunt  speaker,  he  found  his 
corporatist  instincts  pitched 
against  the  ideological  cli- 
mate of  the  Eighties,  later 
complaining,  that  “this 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs". 

Now  chancellor  of  Lough- 
borough university,  he  said 
yesterday  he  was  surprised 
but  delighted  by  the  “signal 
honour”.  Was  he  going  to 
celebrate?  No.  ‘Tm  in  the 
office  today,"  be  explained 
sharply.  'Tve  had  a sand- 
wich. Some  people  might  by 
wildly  excited  and  have  a big 
booze-up.  Tm  not  like  that.” 
The  appointment  of  an  in- 
dustrialist who  began  his 
career  as  a mechanical  engi- 


neer in  a coal-tar  factory  in 
1949  appears  to  bear  the  mod 
eraising  imprint  of  Downing 
Street.  Tony  Blair  let  it  be 
known  in  the  summer  that  he 
wanted  to  broaden  tbe  hon- 
ours system,  and  he  scrapped 
political  honours.  But  all  ap- 
pointments to  the  Order  of 
Merit,  founded  by  Edward  VH 
in  1902,  are  made  by  the 
Queen  without  ministerial 
advice. 

Lord  Denning  yesterday 
chose  to  avoid  callers  to  his 
home  in  Whitchurch,  Hamp- 
shire. Instead  he  went  for  a 
walk  with  a nurse  in  his  gar- 
den. “He  said  he  is  proud, 
pleased  and  privileged,”  Peter 
Post,  his  former  clerk 
relayed.  “When  you  are  98 
you  don't  do  a jig.  you  know. 

The  son  of  a draper.  Lord 
penning  went  on  after  gain- 
ing a triple  first  at  Cambridge 
to  become  one  of  the  centu- 
ry's most  outspoken  lawyers, 
and  enjoyed  a controversial 
38-year  career  on  the  bench 
which  included  a 1963  report 
on  the  Profumo  scandal.  He 
retired  reluctantly  in  13 82. 

Sir  Norman,  aged  62,  is  the 
doyen  of  the  international 
building  establishment  and 
an  unsurprising  choice  for  an 
OM.  His  projects  include  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank  skyscraper  in  Bong 
Kong,  and  he  recently  won 
the  competition  to  revitalise 
central  London. 

Yesterday  he  was  on  a flight 
to  the  US  and  nwahip  to 
comment 

The  three  will  receive  a 
cross  with  a blue  and  crimson 
ribbon.  The  medal  is  con- 
ferred by  the  sovereign  mi  in- 
dividuals of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction. 


Truant  pupils  will 
answer  to  pager 


Pwtor  Hetherington 


THE  message  to  errant 
pupils  was  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  “You  can 
run  but  you  can’t  hide,” 
warned  the  anti-truancy 
taskforce. 

Yesterday,  Wellfield  com- 
prehensive school.  In  Win- 
gate, Co  Durham,  unveiled 
Its  ultimate  weapon  to 
track  down  some  of  the 
most  persistent  absentees 
1 — the  pager. 

As  from  today,  10  parents 
with  children  at  the  school 
will  receive  an  electronic 
device,  a tool  that  is  part  of 
the  county  council’s  cam- 
paign to  establish  “truancy 
free  zones”  in  the  region. 

Any  child  recorded  ab- 
sent at  the  marking  of  the 
school’s  morning  register 
will  set  in  motion  a search; 
pagers  will  bleep  or  vibrate 
and  display  the  message: 


“Find  them".  Parents  will 
then  be  expected  to  contact 
the  school  and  explain  the 
absence  of  their  child. 

Joyce  Jordan,  head  of  the 
1060  pupil  school,  said: 
“The  parents  know  that  if 
we  can  nip  this  In  the  bud 
we  can  beat  the  habit  of 
skimping  schooL” 

The  council  haw  already 
tried  a variety  of  measures 
to  crack  down  on  absentee- 
ism, from  legal  action  to 
joint  police  and  education 
department  operations.  In 
the  past  Qve  years  the  num- 
ber of  parents  taken  to 
court  for  foiling  to  ensure 
children  attend  school  has 
risen  twentyfold. 

Keith  Mitchell,  Durham’s 
education  director,  said  the 
authority  was  keen  to  find 
“Innovative  approaches"  to 
truancy.  Next  month,  the 
pager  experiment  will  be 
extended  to  a second  com- 
prehensive schooL 
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News  in  brief 


Youths  on  stalking 
charge  after  girl  dies 

FIVE  youths  arrested  over  a schoolgirl  thought  to  have  killed 
herself  because  of  alleged  bullying  have  been  charged  under  the 
1997 Protection  from  Harassment  Act,  the  new  anti-stalking 
legislation.  Kelly  Yeomans,  aged  13,  was  found  dead  after  an 
apparent  overdose  at  her  home  in  Allenton  in  Derby,  in 
September.  Tbe  five,  aged  13  to  17,  have  been  hailed  to  appear 
before  Derby  youth  court  in  January.  A 15-yearold  girl  will 
also  appear  on  public  order  charges. 

Streets  were  lined  by  mourners  when  the  schoolgirl’s  funeral 
cortege  passed  through  Allenton.  An  inquest  has  been  opened 
and  adjourned. 


Baby  walkers  ‘unsafe’ 

EUROPEAN  consumer  groups  yesterday  said  that  bahy walkers 
were  unsafe  and  called  for  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Which?  magazine  took  part  In  a study  published  in  Brussels 
which  found  in  teste  that  none  of  31  baby  walkers  commonly  on 
sale  folly  complied  wi  th  a draft  European  safety  standard. 


Mother  and  sister  bailed 

FIVE  people  were  yesterday  charged  with  conspiracy  to  pervert 
the  course  of  justice,  On  Monday  Darren  Vickers,  aged  27,  from 
Openshaw  in  Manchester,  was  remanded  in  custody  for  a week 
charged  with  killing  Jamie  Lavis,  aged  eight 
The  five,  who  were  bailed  to  appear  before  magistrates  in 
January,  are  Vickers’s  mother,  Wendy,  aged 51,  his  sister,  Cheree, 
aged  80 , his  girlfriend.  Faith  Stafford,  aged  3L  and  two  friends , Ian 
Tucker,  aged  29,  and  Paul  Whitehead,  aged  3L 


Exclusion  zone  round  tanker 

SHIPS  have  been  banned  from  a one-mfle  zone  around  a damaged 
tanker  carrying  28JJ00  tons  of  potentially  erosive  jet  Aid  in  the 
Solent  near  Southampton.  Teams  from  the  Marine  PdDirtion 
Control  Unit  and  the  Marine  Safety  Agency  were  sent  on  board 
yesterday  to  check  if  it  can  be  moved  to  the  ftawley  refinery. 

The  Nordfarar  was  towwd  In  frwn  the  Owning  aflw  tyjuding 
wtth  a cargo  ship  on  its  way  to  Fawley. 


M&S  race  finding  contested 

A WOMAN  turned  down  by  Marks  & Spencer  after  an  interview 
for  a job  as  fashion  buyer  yesterday  contested  a ruling  by  the 
Empkjymen  t Appeal  Tribunal  which  overturned  a tribunal’s 

finding  nf  rarlal  rtigrlminahnn 
The  Appeal  Court  was  told  Addle  Martins,  aged  31,  erf  Wands- 
worth in  south  London,  was  awarded  £3,000  by  the  tribunal 

because  although  Maries  & Spencer  tried  to  counter  the  percep- 
tion of  a “white  middle  Class  organisation’’  there  was  little  impact 
on  staff’s  ethnic  mix.  However,  the  appeal  tribunal  ruled  M&S 
had  taken  “reasonable  steps”  to  eliminate  discrimination.  The 
hearing  continues.  — VtoekOuxudhary 


Appeal  for  sacked  dockers 

TBE  Government  should  use  its  shareholding  in  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Company  to  reinstate  dockers  sacked  by  the 
firm.  Labour  MP  Jeremy  Ctortyyn  said  yesterday. 

He  was  speaking  at  the  London  launch  ofa  Christmas  appeal — 
backed  by  film-maker  Ken  Loach  and  journalists  Jbbn  POger  and 
Paul  Foot — far  money,  food,  clothes  and  toys  for  tbe  dockers  and 
their  families.  The  first  contribution  was  £10,000  from  comedian 
Rob  Newman.  — Seumas  Milne 


Jail  for  chain  smoker 

A WIDOW  aged  62  was  jailed  for  two  years  at  Swansea  crown 
rfflrrtyp^arrtayafhM- admitting  wwvlfpgPTrfTisg  rhi-fy  hy  amiippUnp 

duty  free  goods.  The  court  was  told  that  when  caught  Phyllis 
Payne  said  she  had  bought  56*000  cigarettes  for  herself — which,  at 
2D  per  day,  would  have  taken  7V6  years  to  smoke. 


Cost  of  modem  lifestyle 
requires  family  fortunes 


Analysis  of  income  needs  will 
fuel  dispute  over  benefit  cuts 


David  Brtndto,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


FAMILY  of  four 
needs  an  Income  of  at 
least  £23,000  a year  to 
a comfort- 
able lifestyle,  an  analysis  sug- 
gests today.  A lone  parent 
with  two  children  is  shown  to 
need  more  than  £20,000  to  live 
in  comparable  circumstances, 
taking  account  of  childcare 
costs  and  tax,  even  if  the  fam- 
ily has  no.  car.  A single  man  of 
working  age,  running  a car 
and  renting  a bedsit,  would 
need  £11,800. 

The  figures  w31  be  seized 
(m  by  welfare  groups  to  show 
the  growing  gap  between  the 
income  a modern  family 
needs  and  what  is  provided  in 
state  benefits.  They  will  also, 
inevitably,  be  cited  in  the  ar- 
gument over  planned  cuts  in 
lone  parent  benefits  for  new 
claimants. 


Whereas  the  analysis  says  a 
lone  parent  with  two  children 
aged  10  and  four  needs  weekly 
earnings  of  at  least  £385  to 
live  comfortably,  income  sup- 
port pays  £98.70  plus  housing 
costs. 

The  figures  for  “modest- 
but-adequate”  incomes  have 
been  calculated  by  the  family 
budget  unit  at  King’s  College. 
London.  It  has  constructed 
budgets  for  each  of  eight  dif- 
ferent household  types  as 
both  tenants  and  owner-occu- 
piers — 16  in  alL  items  In- 
cluded range  from  toilet 
paper  (£1.33  a week  for  a fam- 
ily of  four)  to  a boiler  service 
(£1.02).  An  annual  holiday  is 
costed,  as  is,  in  most  cases,  a 
second-hand  car.  The  budgets 
are  defined  as  sufficient  to  eat 
healthily  but  providing  a bet- 
ter diet  than  people  on  bene- 
fits could  afford. 

For  a married  couple  with- 
out children,  renting  a one- 
bedroom  council  flat  and  run- 


ning a car,  the  budget  is  put 
at  £15,100  a year.  A couple 
with  two  children  aged  10  and 
four,  renting  a three-bedroom 
council  house  and  running  a 
car,  would  need  £23.100;  a 
similar  couple  buying  their 
own  borne  need  £24^50. 

For  a lone  parent  with  chil- 
dren of  the  same  ages,  renting 
a three-bedroom  council 
house  and  not  running  a car. 
the  budget  is  put  at  £20,050. 
For  a pensioner  couple,  rent- 
ing a similar  house  but  run- 
ning a car.  it  is  £13.900  — or 
some  £200  a week  if  rent  and 
council  tax  are  excluded. 

This  compares  with  the 
basic  state  pension  of  £99.80  a 
week  for  a couple,  which  is 
topped  up  by  £29.65  income 
support  for  those  without  any 
other  income.  About  I million 
pensioners  who  are  eligible 
for  the  top-up  do  not  daim  it. 

One  of  the  most  startling 
findings  is  the  Impact  of  tax 
and  national  insurance.  It 
costs  two-parent,  two-wage 
families  almost  a quarter  of 
gross  earnings.  Lone  parents 
earning  enough  for  an  ade- 
quate budget  pay  as  much  as 


Cost  of  a family 

Couple  with  son,  10.  and  daughter, 
Jour,  Owner-occuptsrs.  non-sttwkero 
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28  per  cent.  With  19  per  cent 
going  on  child  care  and  baby- 
sitting, lone  parents  forgo  al- 
most half  their  income. 


Homes  built  for  heroes  demolished 


Temporary  ‘tin 
cans’  finally  go, 
writes  Maev 
Kennedy 

LITTLE  piece  of  Brit- 
ish history  crumbled 
to  dust  yesterday,  as 
a unique  estate  of  alumin- 
ium homes,  designed  as  a 
temporary  solution  to  the 
post-war  housing  crisis, 
was  demolished. 

The  best  preserved  of  the 
**ttn  cans”  had  original  fit- 
tings, Including  aluminium 
cupboards  and  wardrobes. 
But  Stroud  council  failed  to 
raise  funds  from  English 
Heritage  or  businesses  to 
move  it  to  a museum. 

Despite  taking  up  the 
council’s  offer  of  new 
homes  for  old,  there  were 
tenants  In  tears  as  their 
cold  draughty  homes,  at 
Cam,  south  of  Stroud  In 
Gloucestershire,  were  de- 
molished. 

It  was  very  sad  but  the 
houses  were  literally  crum- 
bling — after  they  were  de- 
molished we  saved  a few  lit- 
tle glass  bottles  of  grey 
powder  — a bit  like  the  cre- 
mated remains  of  a person, 
really,"  Phillip  Rozee. 
bousing  services  manager. 


Pre-fob  homes  in  Cam  being  demolished  yesterday 


said.  “It  would  have  cost 
£10,000  to  move  one,  and 
any  money  we  spent  on  that 
would  have  been  money  we 
couldn’t  spend  on  new 
houses.” 

A spokeswoman  for 
English  Heritage  said  it 
was  disappointed  the  house 
had  been  demolished.  It 
supported  the  project,  and 
regretted  it  bad  been  un- 
able to  find  the  funds  to 
save  the  home. 

The  houses  are  among  the 
last  survivors  or  158,000 
pre-fobs  rushed  up  in  1947 
as  the  soldiers  came  home. 


Arms  and  aircraft  factories 
were  diverted  into  building 
kit  houses,  delivered  on  lor- 
ries and  bolted  together  in 
a few  hours  on  concrete 
bases.  Only  a handful  sur- 
vive. A few  near  Birming- 
ham have  been  recom- 
mended for  listing,  and  the 
last  surviving  pair  of  cast- 
iron  houses  was  rebuilt  five 
years  ago  at  the  Black 
Country  Museum. 

The  tenants  were  so  fond 
of  their  homes  that  they 
begged  the  council  to  skin 
them  in  brick  instead  of  de- 
molishing them,  bnt  that 


was  more  expensive  than 
replacing  them  with  new 
homes  on  the  same  sites. 

The  council  chairwoman, 
Margaret  Nolder,  who  has 
lived  in  an  aluminium  pre- 
fob,  said:  *T  do  think  it's 
very  sad  that  we  couldn’t 
preserve  one.  English  Heri- 
tage preserves  all  these 
great  houses  and  castles. 
But  these  little  houses  were 
a part  of  onr  history  too, 
homes  for  so  many  return- 
ing servicemen,  and  now 
nobody  will  be  able  to 

understand  what  they  were 
like,” 


Mystery  moors  skeleton 


Martin  Walnwright 


A “GORKY  Park”  opera- 
ticn  was  unveiled  yes- 
# lierday  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  after  forensic  scien- 
tists reconstructed  the  face  of 
_ mysterious  corpse  found 
smothered  in  peat  and 
heather. 

Like  tbe  detectives  in  Mar- 
tin Cruz  Smith’s  thriller,  two 
teams  of  pathologists  and 
North  Yorkshire  police  have 
used  computers  and  skeletal 
features  erf  the  unknown  man 
to  create  images  of  his  proba- 
ble appearance. 

The  bleached  skeleton  lias 
defied  identification  since 
May,  when  it  was  found  by  a 
gamekeeper  on  a remote 


stretch  of  Colsterdale  Moor, 
near  Masbam.  Missing  per- 
sons lists  have  tailed  to  pro- 
duce any  candidates  to  tally 
with  a vanished  white  man, 
probably  aged  over  60,  wear- 
ing a suit,  cardigan  and  ma- 
roon tie,  with  a narrow  grey 
vertical  line  just  below  the 
knot 

Inspector  Alan  Ankers,  who 
is  leading  the  investigation, 
said:  "He  was  not  typically 
dressed  for  walking  on  moor- 
land.” One  instent  suspect, 
especially  in  an  area  much  co- 
lonised by  the  aristocracy, 
had  been  ruled  out  early. 
Lord  Lucan,  who  would  now 
be  63,  was  taller  than  the 
corpse’s  maxlirmin  St  Sins. 

The  skeleton,  bidden  under 
peat  and  vegetation  apart 


from  the  right  side  of  the 
skull,  had  probably  been  on 
the  moor  for  between  five  and 
26  years.  It  had  not  been 
buried  and  the  jacket  pockets 
still  contained  a mortise  key 
in  a tobacco  tin.  a pocket 
radio,  the  coins  and  a small 
plastic  bag. 

The  computer  pictures 
were  prepared  by  Glasgow 
university’s  department  of  fo- 
rensic medicine,  with  bone 
measurements  used  to  re- 
create the  face.  Pathologists 
at  Sheffield  university  have 
meanwhile  established  that 
the  unknown  victim  had  an 
unusual  combination  of  bone 
fractures  — of  both  heels,  one 
of  the.  bones  of  the  spine,  two 
left  ribs  and  the  left  collar 
bone. 
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Arrears  in 
wages  push 
Russia  to 
the  brink 


The  Guardian 


WednesdM^fH^^ 


Beckenbauer’s  big  goal  for  Bayern 


Jamea  Meek  In  Moscow 

OT  for  a long  time 
has  a British  trade 
_ union  leader  been 

9 able  to  stand  ap  in  a 

Moscow  congress  hall  to  pro- 
claim a crisis  in  world  capi- 
talism. StQl  less  would  one  as- 
cribe that  role  to  BQ1  Jordan, 
one-time  scourge  of  the  left. 

With  the  echo  of  crashing 
Asian  markets  rolling  west 
through  the  time  zones,  Mr 
Jordan,  general  secretary  of 
the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(1CFTU),  said  the  Pacific  Rim 
crisis  and  the  billions  of 
pounds- worth  of  wages  owed 
to  Russian  workers  were  part 
of  the  same  failure  by  interna- 
tional financial  organisations 
to  promote  socially  respon- 
sible economic  reform. 

Mr  Jordan,  former  head,  of 
Britain's  AEEU  engineering 
union,  was  in  the  Russian 

‘Millions  are 
being  robbed 
In  one  of  the 
20th  century’s 
greatest  crimes9 

capital  to  support  an  ICFTU 
campaign  to  force  payment  of 
an  estimated  £6  billion-worth 
of  back  wages  to  20  million 
people,  a quarter  or  the 
workforce. 

At  least  Half  of  those  owed 
wages  — some  arrears  stretch 
back  eight  months  — are 
being  paid  in  kind  with  the 
product  of  their  labour.  Work- 
ers have  been  paid  in  bicy- 
cles, panties,  bras,  manure, 
vegetables,  matches,  tam- 
pons, towels  and  champagne 

glagRAs 

“There’s  a crime  being  per- 
petrated here  in  Russia,  and 
It’s  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
of  the  20th  century,"  said  Mr 
Jordan.  “Millions  of  Russians 
are  being  robbed.  There's  no 
difference-  between  a robbery 
on  the  streets  of  Moscow  and 
one  that  takes  place  In.  the 
workplace.” 

With  Mikhail  Shmakov,  the 
cautious  head  of  Russia's 
main  trade  union  federation, 
sitting  beside  Him,  Mr  Jordan 
denounced  the  Russian  lead- 
ership and  the  tight  monetary 


policy  it  followed,  partly  on 

the  recommendation  of  such 

financial  donors  as  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank. 

“What  we  are  seeing  is  the 
transformation  of  one  of  the 
largest  countries  in  the  world 
from  a communist  state  to  a 
free-market  state,”  he  said. 

“That  requires  the  manage- 
ment  of  change  by  the  leader- 
ship of  Russia.  They  have  ab- 
dicated that  role.  They  have 
♦aw™  their  orders  from  the 
international  financial  insti- 
tutions and  the  resulting 
chaos  is  a consequence  of  bad 
advice  and  bad  leadership  in 
accepting  that  advice.” 

The  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
which  sent  senior  representa- 
tives to  the  wage-arrears  cri- 
sis conference  which  began 
yesterday,  defended  their  role 
in  Russia's  reforms. 

Michael  Carter  of  the  World 
Rank  said  it  had  made  a 
£600  million  loan  in  June  spe- 
cifically to  help  pay  off  debts 
In  the  welfare  sector.  Many  of 
the  enterprises  with  the  worst 
records  in  paying  salaries,  he 
said,  would  have  long  since 
been  declared  bankrupt  in  a 
Western  economy. 

"The  idea  of  muscularly 
moving  in  the  direction  of 
tougher  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings is  pretty  alarming,”  Mr 
Carter  said.  "In  a sense,  wage 
arrears  are  an  alternative  to 
unemployment  1 would  say 
| it's  surely  better." 

But  he  hinted  at  the  bank’s 
alarm  at  Russia's  worsening 
finances,  saying  the  govern- 
ment was  still  making  spend- 
ing promises  which  were  not 
backed  by  revenue.  Mean- 
while, the  Asian  markets  pan- 
ic was  undermining  the  sta- 
bility of  the  rouble. 

Mr  Shmakov,  whom  the 
media  have  accused  of  being 
too  close  to  the  ruling  elite, 
has  so  far  held  back  from  try- 
ing to  organise  mam  indus- 
trial action  over  wage 
arrears. 

He  said  there  would  be 
more  strikes  in  the  next  six 
months  if  the  situation  did 
not  Improve  but  tacitly  con- 
ceded the  truth  of  Mr  Carter’s 
concerns.  One  reason  for  Rus- 
sian workers’  quiescence  is 
that  they  know  how  easily 
they  could  push  their  enter- 
prises over  the  brink. 

As  Mr  Shmakov  said: 
“Strikes  are  only  effective 
where  the  factories  them- 
selves are  working." 


Bayern  Munich’s  stadium,  built  for  the  1972  Olympics,  foils  as  a soccer  arena,  says 


Despite  fierce  local  opposition,  he  is  planning  a £175 


Hilton  new  home  for  the  club 


Kaiser  Franz  plays  hard  in  league  of  his  own 


Ian  Traynov  In  Mutrich 

IN  A city  renowned  for  its 
beer  and  football  there  are 
few  bigger  names  or  more 
powerful  figures  than 
Franz  Beckenbauer,  Karl- 
Hwn»  Rummenigge  «nH  XJU 
Hoeness. 

The  legendary  World  Cup 
stars  and  German  national 
heroes  long  ago  hung  up  their 
boots,  but  they  are  now  work- 
aholics driven  by  the  ambi- 
tion to  star  in  the  hugely  lu- 
crative mam  entertainment 
industry  that  modem  Euro- 
pean football  is  becoming. 

Their  vehicle  is  Bayern 
Munich,  the  biggest  name  in 
German  football  Their  vision 
is  of  stock  market  flotations, 
of  pay  television,  of  a huge  1 
stadium  that  is  a "soccer  and  | 
entertainment  temple”,  and  i 
of  turning  their  team  into  the  ' 
world’s  richest  club,  with  an  < 
eye  to  a fixture  European 
super-league. 

Local  protest  Is  damned  as 
nostalgia  for  the  days  of  stand-  ] 
ing  freezing  on  the  terraces,  | 


and  opposition  from  Bavarian 
politicians  is  dismissed  as  a 
temporary  setback. 

The  trio  naming  the  dub 
are  pushing  on  with  their 
grandiose  schemes  regard- 
less, making  Qerman  punters 
fret  for  the  fixture  of  the 
national  sport 

Beckenbauer,  universally 
known  as  Kaiser  Franz,  is  the 
club  president,  Rummenigge 
his  deputy,  and  Hoeness  the 
manager.  On  Monday  eve- 
ning, at  the  dub's  annual 
meeting,  they  deployed  show- 
biz razzmatazz  to  market 
their  message. 

Announcing  a 150  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  club's  profits 
this  year  to  £5  million,  cm 
turnover  of  £58  million,  Beck- 
enbauer paraded  his  latest 
signings  and  pledged  to  con- 
tinue his  “dynamic  way  to 
capitalisation”. 

He  added:  “First  comes  the 
move  to  the  stock  exchange, 
then  the  building  of  the  new 

stadium." 

The  project  for  the  colossal 
stadium,  dubbed  the  "Kai- 
ser’s Palace”,  is  extremely 


controversial  in  a city  al- 
ready blessed  with  superb 
sports  facilities. 

Several  hundred  angry  lo- 
cals gathered  in  a small 
sports  hall  in  northern  Mu- 


US  election  costs 
hit  record  high 


Martin  Kettle  tai  Washington 


THE  cost  of  political 
campaigning  in  the 
United  States  has 
reached  a record 
high,  says  a report  on  last 
year’s  US  elections. 

Candidates  for  office  in 
presidential  and  congressio- 
nal elections  spent  a total  of 
$2-2  billion  (£1.37  billion),  ac- 
cording to  the  Centre  for  Res- 
ponsive Politics  In 
Washington. 

The  top  spender  was  the  un- 
successful Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  Bob  Dole, 
whose  campaign  cost 
S131  million.  President  Clin- 
ton spent  almost  S113  million 
and  Ross  Perot  spent 
$37  million. 

The  report  confirms  that 
the  race  For  the  presidency  is 
in  a financial  league  of  its 
own.  Apart  from  the  three 
contenders,  a further  10  pro- 
spective candidates  each 
spent  at  least  $4  million  on 
their  unsuccessful  nomina- 
tion bids.  The  millionaire 
publisher  Steve  Forbes  spent 
almost  S43  million,  and  Pat 
Buchanan  and  Phil  Gramm 
each  spent  more  than. 
S30  million. 


The  centre  also  concludes 
that  getting  elected  to  other 
public  offices  has  never  been 
more  expensive.  The  average 
winning  campaign  for  a US 
Senate  seat  cost  $4.7  million,  a 
slight  rise  on  the  1994  figures. 
The  report  says  the  cost  of 
Senate  races  Is  likely  to  rise 
dramatically  in  1998  when 
seats  in  the  two  most  expen- 
sive states,  California  and 
New  York,  are  up  for  election. 

The  average  winning  cam- 
paign for  a House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seat  cost  about 
$673,000.  up  30  per  cent  on  the 
previous  election  year  (1994), 
when  the  average  campaign 
cost  $516,000.  Some  94  candi- 
dates for  the  House  spent 
more  than  $1  million  each. 
The  most  expensive  campaign 
was  that  of  Republican  House 
Speaker,  Newt  Gingrich,  who 
spent  nearly  $5.6  million  hold- 
ing his  Atlanta  congressional 
district. 

The  figures  show  that 
92  per  cent  of  House  races  and 
88  per  cent  of  Senate  contests  1 
were  won  by  the  candidate  i 
who  spent  the  most  money. 
The  report  says  incumbents 
tend  to  attract  most  funding 
but  even  in  House  contests 
where  no  incumbent  was  run- 
ning. 43  out  of  53  seats  went  to 


the  biggest  spender,  as  did  12 
of  the  14  "open  seats”  for  the 
Senate- 

One  consequence  of  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  election  cam- 
paigns, the  report  says,  is  that 
politics  is  becoming  the  pre- 
serve of  the  rich.  The  two 
main  parties  are  increasingly 
recruiting  potential  candi- 
dates who  can  afford  to  “jump 
start”  their  campaigns  with 
their  own  money. 

In  all,  149  candidates  put 
$100,000  or  more  of  their  own 
money  into  last  year’s  con- 
tests, of  whom  14  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  five  for  the 
House  spent  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion erf  their  own  money. 

The  centre’s  spokesman,  , 
Larry  Makinson,  said:  “It’s 
getting  more  and  more  expen- 
sive to  run  for  office.  The 
threshold  for  a House  race 
will  soon  be  $1  million.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise  in  price  for  admission  to 
the  US  Congress." 

The  biggest  political  donor 
in  the  1996  elections  was  the 
tobacco  giant  Philip  Morris, 
which  gave  S4.2  million, 
mainly  to  Republicans.  The 
next  eight,  trade  unions  and 
teachers  and  lawyers  profes- 
sional associations,  mainly 
gave  to  the  Democrats. 


The  report  confirms  that 
the  race  for  the 
presidency  Is  In  a 
financial  league  of  its 
own.  The  unsuccessful 
Republican  candidate 
Bob  Dole  (above)  came 
top,  spending  $131m, 
while  President  Clinton 
(below)  spent  almost 
$1 13m 


Saints  to  plead  for  citizenship 


Ian  Black 

Diplomatic  Editor 

Half  the  elected  politi- 
cians of  St  Helena  — 
Britain's  most  remote 
colony  — are  this  week  urg- 
ing the  Government  to  stick 
to  its  ethical  agenda  and 
restore  citizens’  rights  they 
insist  were  unjustly  taken 

away. 

Six  members  of  the  island's 
12-strong  legislative  council, 
headed  by  their  Speaker, 
John  Newman,  begin  an  un- 
precedented week-long  visit 
to  Britain  tomorrow  to  lobby 
for  inward  investment  and 
more  government  financial 
support 

But  the  main  focus  erf  their 
campaign  is  for  a “British 
island  constitution",  mod- . 


eUed  on  the  status  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Channel  Is- 
lands, that  will  guarantee  frill 
citizenship  rights  and  an  end 
to  discrimination. 

The  5,500  St  Helen ians, 
known  as  “Saints”,  lost  their 
British  citizenship  under  the 
1981  Nationality  Act,  but  they 
insist  they  have  been  fully 
British  since  the  then  unin- 
habited island,  midway  be- 
tween Africa  and  T jHt>  Amer- 
ica, was  first  settled  in  1659 
and  a royal  charter  was 
Issued  in  1673. 

They  and  their  supporters 
say  their  claim  is  as  strong 
as.  If  not  stronger  thaw,  that 
of  the  Falklands  and 
Gibraltar. 

The  islanders  want  to  press 
their  case  before  the  conclu- 
sion in  February  of  the  For- 
eign Office  review  of  all  13 


British  dependent  territories 
remaining  after  the  handover 
of  Hong  Kong  to  China. 

No  decisions  have  yet  been 
made,  but  the  Government 

has  hinted  that  it  might  treat 
St  Helena  as  a special  case,  at 
least  in  terms  of  citizenship 
— a point  the  delegation  will 
be  pursuing  in  meetings  with 
junior  ministers  at  the  For- 
eign Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment for  International 
Development 

“The  Labour  Government 
has  pledged  to  support  human 
rights  as  one  of  four  objec- 
tives in  their  foreign  policy," 
said  Basil  George,  chairman 
of  the  St  Helena  citizenship 
commission.  “Will  the  Gov- 
ernment restore  citizenship 
rights  to  the  British  people  on 
this  small  British  island,  or 
continue  to  keep  them  prison- 


ers on  this  island  fortress?" 

Mr  Newman  has  described 
citizenship  as  “the  key  and 
burning  issue  for  all  St 
Helenlans". 

The  sheer  remoteness  of  the 
“Atlantic  Alcatraz"  is  under- 
lined by  the  councillors'  jour- 
ney to  Britain.  They  sailed  for 
two  days  to  Ascension  island 
to  join  an  RAF  (light  stopping 
over  for  refuelling  on  the  way 
from  the  Falklands. 

The  islanders  will  also  be 
taking  port  In  a meeting  of  the 
St  Helena  business  forum,  set 
up  to  attract  new  investment 
and  develop  tourism  against  a 
background  of  subsistence 
agriculture,  economic  stagna- 
tion and  serious  social  prob- 
lems. A third  of  the  workforce 
is  employed  abroad,  partly  on 
the  Falklands  and  Ascension, 
as  contract  labour. 


nich  last  night  to  launch  a , 
David  versus  Goliath  fight  to 
try  to  curb  the  trio’s  power 
and  stop  the  stadium  project 
Robert  Wildenrath.  the  leader 
of  the  protest  said  the  sta- 
dium would  "destroy  the  | 
area's  social  structure".  ! 


The  anti-Beckenbauer 
lobby  is  leafleting  locals,  call- 
ing for  a petition  and  pester- 
ing the  town  hall  where  the 
city  authorities,  albeit  unim- 
pressed by  Beckenbauer’s 

The  legendary  World 
Cup  star  and  German 
national  hero,  Franz 
Beckenbauer  (left),  long 
ago  hung  up  his  boots. 
Today  his  vision  is  of 
stock  market  flotations, 
pay  television  and  a 
huge  stadium  that 
is  a ‘soccer  and 
entertainment  temple1 


pitch,  look  almost  certain  to 
yield. 

Hoeness  told  the  city 
fathers  last  month  that  the 
dub  was  pulling  out  of  the  ex- 
isting stadium,  built  for  the 
1972  Olympics,  and  was  bent 
on  building  a huge  £175  mil- 


lion arena.  If  the  city  did  not 
like  it,  Bayern  Munich  would 
pull  out  of  its  home  town  and 
move  elsewhere. 

“The  Olympic  stadium  is  a 
wonderful  athletics  stadium 
but  it  win  never  be  a soccer 
arena."  Beckenbauer  said,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  club  has 
scored  some  Its  greatest  tri- 
umphs there  over  the  past  20 
years.  Bayern,  which  plays 
Besiktas  in  Istanbul  tonight, 
is  leading  its  group  in  the 
Champions  League. 

The  proposed  colossus,  a 
bigger  version  of  the  new 
Ajax  stadium  in  Amsterdam, 
would  accommodate  up  to 
100,000,  Include  cinemas,  res- 
taurants, shops,  and  under- 
ground car  parks,  and  feature 
a retractable  root  The  cost 
would  be  raised  by  the  club 
going  public  and  floating 
shares  in  Frankfurt 

In  short,  Beckenbauer  is 
preparing  his  club  for  a piv- 
otal position  in  a new  era  of 
football  as  Europe- wide  mass 
entertainment.  He  is  Ger- 
many's special  envoy  lobbying 
to  host  the  2006  World  Cup  in 


which  his  new  stadium  would 
feature  prominently. 

At  a cost  of  just  over 
£1  billion,  the  Munich  media 
magnate  Leo  Kirch  last  year 
bought  up  the  worldwide 
broadcasting  rights  (exclud- 
ing the  United  States)  for  the 
2002  and  2006  World  Cups.  As 
the  Leading  German  promoter 
of  pay  television  in  Europe’s 
biggest  market,  he  has 
alarmed  sports  fans  who  fear 
they  will  soon  be  hostages  of 
the  pay-per-view  system. 

Vast  amounts  of  money  are 
at  stake.  The  10  most  popular 
television  broadcasts  in  Ger- 
many last  year  included  six 
football  programmes,  includ- 
ing three  live  matches. 

The  politicians  and  people  of 
I Munich,  proud  of  their  Olym- 
pic village,  see  little  need  for 
the  Beckenbauer  blueprint. 

But  Kaiser  Franz  contends 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
his  vision.  “If  we  just  carry 
on  as  at  present,”  he  told  the 
annual  meeting,  “we  will  hit 
our  limits  with  the  fans,  the 
sponsors  and  television,  and 
be  reduced  to  mediocrity." 


Cold  war  spy  is 
kept  out  in  cold 


Britain  let  in  on 
an  EU  secret 


NeH  Bawdier  In  Warsaw 


A DECISION  by  one  of 
the  most  notorions 
spies  of  the  cold  war 
era  to  cancel  his  first  trip 
home  to  Poland  in  16  years 
has  been  greeted  with  accu- 
sations and  recriminations 
in  Warsaw. 

Ryszard  Knkllnski.  a col- 
onel In  the  communist-era 
Polish  People’s  Army,  was 
due  to  return  from  the 
United  States  on  December . 
13,  to  be  showered  with 1 
titles  and  gifts  In  recogni- 1 
tion  of  a 10-year  effort  to  | 
undermine  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Between  1971  and  1981, 
when  be  made  a hasty  es- 
cape to  Washington  DC,  he 
passed  no  fewer  than  35.000 
highly-classified  docu- 
ments to  US  intelligence, 
making  him  one  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's most  prized  Infor- 
mation sources  in  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

But  late  last  week,  with 
preparations  for  bis  Kra- 
kow homecoming  parade 
well  advanced,  the  colonel 
announced  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  his  visit, 
citing  "personal  and  tech- 
nical" reasons. 

This  was  followed  by 
claims  from  his  Warsaw 
spokesman.  Jozef  Szan- 
iawski.  that  the  postpone- 
ment had  been  forced  by 
diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
US  from  Poland's  new  cen- 
tre-right government. 

The  spokesman  claimed 
that  the  defence  minister, 
Jannsz  Onyszklewicz,  had 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Pol- 
ish army  generals,  many  of 
whom  held  senior  positions 
in  the  communist-era 
armed  forces  and  consider 
Col  Koklinskl  a traitor. 

Mr  Szaniawski  said  the 
generals  were  particularly 
aggrieved  by  the  date  cho- 
sen for  the  colonel's  arrival 
— the  16th  anniversary  of 
the  Introduction  of  martial 
law,  which  marked  the 
start  of  a violent  crack- 
down on  the  nascent  Soli- 
darity movement. 

A passionate  advocate  of 
Poland’s  membership  of 
Nato,  Col  Knkllnski  was 
said  to  have  given  way 
rather  than  spark  un- 
sightly rows  before  a vital 
debate  in  the  US  Senate 


early  next  year  on  Nato’s 
eastward  expansion. 

The  Polish  government 
denied  Mr  Szaniawski’s  al- 
legations, attributing  the 
affair  to  a "misunderstand- 
ing". But  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  disquiet  among 
serving  and  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  military 
In  the  weeks  leading  up  to 
the  planned  visit  — an 
event  made  possible  by  a 
Polish  court  decision  in 
September  to  absolve  the 
colonel.  A 1984  death  sen- 
tence passed  against  him  in 
absentia  had  been  quashed 
soon  after  1989. 

Gen  Wojciech  Jaruzelski, 
Poland’s  former  military 
leader,  has  led  the  way 
with  television  and  radio 
appearances  denouncing 
the  colonel  as  a deserter 


The  ex-strongman 
General  Jaruzelski 
has  denounced 
him  as  a deserter 


and  a spy.  Declaring  him 
innocent  was  tantamount 
to  declaring  the  guilt  of  all 
those  who  had  served  in  the 
Polish  People's  Army,  he 
said. 

Gen  Jaruzelski  also  dis- 
paraged those  In  Poland 
and  the  US  who  credit  Col 
Kuklinsld  with  preventing 
a third  world  war.  By  pro- 
viding the  US  in  the  1970s 
with  Warsaw  Pact  plans  for 
a conventional  attack  on 
western  Europe,  the  argu- 
ment runs.  Col  Kuklinski 
prevented  what  he  saw  as 

an  inevitable  US  nuclear 
retaliation. 

Gen  Jaruzelski  maintains 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  knew 
by  the  1970s  that  It  was  not 
In  a position  to  win  either  a 
conventional  or  a nuclear 
war  with  the  West. 

Former  US  intelligence 
officers  swear  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  documents 
supplied  by  Col  Kuklinski. 
They  have  even  attributed 
the  deaths  of  his  two  sons 
in  the  US  in  1993-1994  (one 
died  in  a yachting  accident, 
one  was  run  over  by  a 
stolen  car)  to  revenge  kill- 
ings by  the  Russian  secret 
services. 


Martin  WaBterfn  Brussels 

THE  Government's  grand 
strategy  to  mark  Brit- 
ain’s six-month  chair- 
manship of  the  European 
Union  next  year,  making  it 
"the  People's  Europe",  is 
based  on  a misunderstanding. 

It  already  is  the  Europe  of 
the  Volk,  Peuple  and  Popoto, 
the  European  Commission 
claims:  and  the  £12  million 
Brussels  spent  proving  the 
case  was  so  successful  that 
the  Commission  is  to  launch 
its  Citizens  First  campaign  all 
over  again. 

The  problem  is  that  Britain 
never  got  to  know  about  it. 
The  EU's  “decentralised  media 
campaign"  was  carefully  kept 
away  from  British  eyes,  in  the 
Commission's  delicate  phras- 
ing “because  of  preelection 
sensitivities  on  the  part  of  the 
then  government”. 

The  Commission  s cam- 
paign advertised  the  right  of 
all  EU  citizens  to  live,  work 
and  study  in  any  of  the  14 
member  states,  to  look  for 
work  and  claim  medical  and 
unemployment  benefits,  and 
to  have  their  qualifications 
recognised  and  their  rights  as 
consumers  upheld. 

In  its  first  nine  months  the 
campaign  attracted  969.000  in- 
mainly  from  Italy 
(78.000?.  France  (60,000)  and 
Spain  (53.000).  Britain,  with- 
out benfit  of  the  advertising 
campaign,  managed  a bare 
3,321  — at  12  inquiries  per 
100.000  households  the  lowest 
response  rate,  although  the 
Germans  and  Dutch  were  a]- 

most  as  apathetic. 

“We  don't  know  why  diffar- 
ent  countries  responded  at 
different  rotes."  the  Commis- 
sion s spokesman  said.  “We 


do  know  that  the  take-up  was 
several  times  higher  than  we 
had  initially  been  led  to  ex- 
pert by  the  marketing  ex- 
perts. so  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  a demand  for  this  kind  of 
information. 

A poll  found  that  one  in  five 
of  the  population  had  heard  of 
the  campaign.  The  inquiries 
were  overwhelmingly  about 
rights  to  social  services. 

Fraulein  X,  who  was 
required  to  show  that  she  had 
75,000  pesetas  (£135)  in  a 
Spanish  bank  account  before 
she  could  study  in  Spain  — a 
requirement  not  laid  on  Span- 
ish students  — contacted  the 
EU  Freephone  service  and 
was  put  on  to  the  Signpost  ex- 
perts. They  told  her  it  was  an 
improper  discrimation.  and 
gave  her  the  address  of  the 
Spanish  immigration  author- 
ities. to  whom  she  should 
appeal. 

She  was  one  of  the  2.872  citi- 
zens who  used  the  Signpost 
service  in  its  first  nine 
months.  Did  It  work?  Who 
Commission  does 
not  follow  up  the  inquiries. 

“We  asssume  if  we  don't 

that  there  was  a 
satisfactory  outcome."  a Com- 
mission spokesman  said. 

Now,  at  last,  it  is  coining  to 

thp^iVt  12  m^ion  copies  of 
the  Citizens  First  guides  in 
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THREE-PAGE  SPECIAL 


fcChancelJorwarnsof  ©Corporation 
sharp  slowdown  in  tax  to  be  cut  by 

economic  growth  another1%in 

over  next  two  years  1999 to  30% 


©Pensioners  given 
£400 million  windfall 
to  ensure  their  homes 
are  warm  this  winter 


&£3Q0 million  to 
pay  for  child  care  at 
30,000  new  out-of- 
school dubs 


Ghost  that  haunts  Brown 


Notebook 


Gordon 

Brown  has 
emerged  as  a 
man  with  a 
mission. 
Everything 

that  he  has  done  since  taking 
office — from  ceding  control  of 


interest  rates  to  the  Bank  or 
England,  to  the  structural 
changes  he  now  seeks  in  fiscal 
management  and  the  welfare 
stale  — focuses  on  discover- 
ing the  holy  grail  of  stability. 

He  wants  to  eradicate  the 
phrases  "stop-go"  and  "boom 
and  bust"  from  the  UK  eco- 
nomic lexicon  — in  effect  cre- 
ating his  own  Goldilocks 
economy  in  which  inflation  is 
controlled,  productivity  im- 
proved, growth  sustained, 
spare  capacity  (s  util  ised  and 
the  misery  of  unemployment 
alleviated. 

These  are  One  goals,  and 
there  is  enough  Idealism  in 
the  Brown  agenda  to  make  up 
for  the  general  lack  of  social- 
ism and  humanity  thus  far 
seen  in  Tony  Blair's  adminis- 
tration. But  there  is  a spectre 
at  Mr  Brown's  pre-budget 
report  feast,  which  meant  that 
his  presentation  had  an  air  of 


unreality.  As  the  Chancellor 
spoke  the  hard  policy-makers 
from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  were  arriving  in 
Seoul;  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties were  sticking  their  fingers 
in  the  dyke  of  a collapsing  fi- 
nancial infrastructure;  and 
share  dealers  from  Hong  Kong 
to  New  York  were  on  tenter- 
hooks as  they  prepare  for  the 
shock  waves  coming  out  or 
South-east  Asia. 

In  this  glottal  age,  few  West- 
ern economies  are  more  ex- 
posed to  market  volatility 
than  Britain's,  with  its  heavy 
dependence  on  i ts  role  as  the 
financial  services  capital  of 
the  world.  The  glancing  refer- 
ence to  this  in  Mr  Brown's 
statement — and  the  autumn 
economic  forecast  issued  with 
it — suggests  an  intellectual 
shortcoming  in  the  Treasury. 

As  previous  governments 
have  learned  from  the  oil  price 


shocks  of  the  1970s  and  the 
over-easing  after  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1387,  interna- 
tional economies  cannot  es- 
cape the  trade  cycle. 

In  fed,  much  of  the  Brown 
analysis  looks  over-cheerfuL 
The  combination  ofthe20per 
cent  upward  Increase  in  the 
pound,  the  interest  rate  rises 
since  the  Budget,  and  the  spill- 
over in  terms  of  lost  jobs  and 
Inward  investment  from  the 
South-east  Asia  crisis,  means 
that  the  forecast  of  a rising 
gross  domestic  product  to  the 
year  2000  looks  a trifle 
contrived. 

Moreover,  if  that  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  the  much  Improved 
prospects  for  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement— the 
single  most  Important  figure  in 
the  pre-budget  outlook — may 
also  prove  to  be  off-key.  At  its 
most  hopeful,  the  shrunken 
borrowing  requirement  of  £4J3 


billion,  in  I99&99  and  surplus 
beyond  that,  win  mean  that  Mr 
Brown  has  left  himself  room  to 
make  the  really  big  changes  in 
Spending  priorities  on  health 
and  education  before  the  next 
ejection.  But  if  the  economy 
slows  much  more  quickly  than 
he  anticipates,  even  slipping 
into  recession  next  year  as 
some  depress  Ives  in  die  City 
believe  it  will,  then  all  his  best 
laid  long-term  plans  could  be 
dumped. 

Mr  Brown  had  a difficult 
task-  His  pre-Budget  report 
sought  to  hit  so  many  differ- 
ent targets  at  once  that  he  was 
bound  to  miss  some  of  them. 
The  result  is  brave,  if  some- 
what unsatisfying. 

All  those  interest  groups 
which  now  make  up  our  politi- 
cal culture  will  feel  somewhat 
hungry  having  heard  what  Mr 
Brown  had  to  say.  The  greens 
were  hoping  for  the  long- 


awaited  assault  on  fossil  fuel 
profligacy.  All  they  received 
was  a minor  adjustment  to 
VAT  on  insulation,  with 
vague  promises  of  more  later. 

At  the  core  of  Mr  Brown’s 
ideas  for  reshaping  the  social 
security  system  in  Britain 
and  encouraging  people  back 
into  the  workforce  is  tax-bene- 
fit reform:  a wide-ranging 
study  being  conducted  by 
Martin  Taylor.  Out  of  this 
highly  complex  area  the 
Chancellor  pulled  one  signifi- 
cant proposal  — a move  to  a 
working  family  tax  credit  of 
the  kind  already  used  in  the 
US. 

The  reasoning  is  that  such  a 
tax  credit  would  enjoy  a 
higher  take-up,  because  it  will 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
work  over  welfare.  This  ap- 
pears radical  enough:  but  it 
skips  around  tar  more  funda- 
mental questions  of  what  con- 


stitutes a family  and  whether 
the  concept  of  independent 
taxation  could  survive  such  a 
reform. 

there  are  a number  of  politi- 
cal traps  in  the  reforms  which 
Mr  Brown  is  still  working  on. 
While  the  concept  of  enfran- 
chising those  who  have  not 
benefited  from  the  Conserva- 
tive tax  breaks  through  per- 
sonal equity  plans  and  Tessas 
is  a sensible  one,  Mr  Brown 
will  have  to  be  careful  that  be 
does  not  undermine  the  val- 
ues of  thrift  which  have  made 
these  so  popular. 

The  two  areas  where  Mr 
Brown  was  most  decisive  were 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum;  in  his  dealings 
with  pensioners  and  corpora- 
tions. On  the  former,  he  has 
performed  some  alchemy.  He 
has  turned  savings  from  the 
hated  EU  budget  contribu- 
tions into  heating  for  the  el- 


derly this  winter.  As  far  as 
companies  are  concerned,  the 
Chancellor  is  taking  no  pris- 
oners. While  the  1 per  cent  cut 
in  corporation  tax  will  be  wel- 
comed. it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  benefit  wifi  be  more 
than  eliminated  by  the  new 
quarterly  system  of  collec- 
tions: a nasty  surprise  for  the 
financial  directors  who  guard 
casb  flow. 

The  goal  of  Mr  Brown  is  to 
change  the  way  that  Britain 
thinks  about  the  economy  and 
welfare.  He  should  never 
underestimate  the  guerrilla 
warfare  he  feces  In  Britain’s 
boardrooms  as  another  gen- 
eration of  Cat  cats  sets  the 
worst  example  to  its 
workforce. 

The  successful  economic 
policy  maker  needs  vision  and 
market  instinct  Mr  Brown 
has  plenty  of  the  first  but  has 
yet  to  be  tested  on  the  second. 


Iritain  let  inc 
n EU  secret 


One-legged  comedy  turn  catches  on  to  the  Fast  Show 


Sketch 


other’s  company-  Then  Gor- 
don Brown  rose,  and  we  were 
suddenly  in  the  middle  ofThe 
Fast  Show — a rapid-fire 
series  of  sketches  In  which 

there  are  no  real  jokes,  but 

plenty  erf  well-loved  catch  ph- 
rases. 

Gordon  plays  the  dour  Scot, 
who  ends  every  sketch  with 
the  hilarious  line:  “When  it  is 
prudent  to  do  so!"  How  the 
■ Tories  laughed. 

Of  course,  you  have  to 
watch  the  show  every  week  to 
rtiimr  it’s  funny,  but  you  know 
that  in  offices  around  the 
country  people  are  saying: 
'Taney  a coffee?  When  it  is 
prudent  to  do  sol"  and  felling 
helplessly  about 

Alan  Clark,  the  philander, 
ing  aristocrat,  also  appears 
each  week.  "Me.  fite  third 
owner  of  Saltwood,  in  a girls* 
finishing  school  at  two  in  the 


Simon 


\ #ESTERDAY  in  the  Com- 
Y mons  resembled  Friday 
I night  television.  First, 
Friends,  the  life,  loves  and 
wacky  misunderstandings  (rf 
a group  of  people  who  perhaps 
spend  rather  too  long  in  each 


morning?  What  can  they  have 
been  thinking  of?"  Actually 
Mr  Clark  looked  miserable 
throughout  the  Chancellor's 
statement  To  say  someone 
has  had  a good  lunch  is  gener- 
ally a euphemism;  Mr  Clark 
looked  as  if  he  bad  had  a very 
bad  lunch — all  12  oysters  oft 
and  the  Puligny-Montrachet 
corked.  He  appeared  disf 
gruntled,  sour,  cynical  and 
weary.  I felt  he  needed  to  he 
down  ina  dark  room  with  a 
bottle  of  a decent  15-year-old 
malt 

Indeed,  the  whole  Tory 
frontbench  looked  pained  and 
detached  as  Mr  Brown  spoke. 
Mr  Hague  seemed  bored,  Mr 
Howard  mildly  puzzled,  Sir 
George  Young  drawn,  Lord 
Ancram  baffled,  and  Peter  Lfl- 
ley  worried,  as  he  was  right  to 
be. 

For  Mr  Brown  performed 


very  well.  He  was  tough,  de- 
termined and  confident  Al- 
most everything  he  said  was 
greeted  with  wild  applause 
from  his  own  benches  and  a 
glum,  defeated  silence  from 
those  opposite. 

Even  his  extraordinary  pro- 
posals for  childcare  were 
greeted  with  astonished  de- 
light (One  million  children 
are  to  be  put  in  30,000  “dubs” 
around  the  country  while 
their  mothers  are  at  work. 
They  will  be  cared  for  by 
young  persons  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed. 
There  is  a certain  circularity 
here,  reminiscent  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  island  to  which  the 
inhabitants  make  aliving  by 
taking  in  each  other's 
washing-) 

As  I watched,  I noticed  the 
curious  feet  that  Mr  Brown 
appeared  to  be  short  of  one 


leg  I circled  the  press  gallery 
— Its  structure  permits  a pan- 
orama of  about  290  degrees  — 
and  could  not  see  the  miss5xig 
limb  anywhere. 

This  was  not  as  surprising 
as  it  might  be;  the  .Chancellor 
Is  just  the  kind  of  person  who 
could  have  his  leg  amputated 
in  the  morning  and,  quite 
undeterred,  make  a statement 
on  future  economic  policy  in 
the  afternoon. 

Finally  1 spotted  a second 
shoe  and  detected  that  the  left 
leg  was  twisted  round  so  as  to 
be  held  directly  in  front  of  the 
right  leg. 

It  was  a most  peculiar 
stance.  Either  Mr  Brown  was 
desperate  to  goto  the  toilet,  or 
was  more  worried  than  he 
wanted  to  let  on. 

Next  the  shadow  chancellor 
took  us  into  an  episode  of  Fra- 
sier, the  daily  life  of  a neurotic 


shrink.  Mr  Lilley  closely 
resembles  Frasier’s  brother, 
Niles  Crane.  He  looks  like 
him,  but  he  also  lives  like  him: 
married  to  a strong  woman, 
while  being  somewhat  bitchy 
and  even  camp  himself. 

“We  want  to  see  these  mea- 
sures work,"  he  told  Mr 
Brown.  "Nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
see  my  scepticism  disproved!” 
As  with  Niles,  you  can  never 
quite  believe  what  Mr  Lilley 
says. 

Generally  I watch  Frasier 
and  tape  Have  I Got  News  For 
You  (famous  celebrities  using 
topical  news  stories  to  be  of- 
fensive about  each  other,  so 
no  change  from  the  Commons 
there)  to  watch  after  Rory 
Bremner — Who  Else  (fam- 
iliar faces  saying  ludicrous 

things  in  character,  so  no 
change  there  either.) 


Warning 
to  workers 
over  wage 
demands 


Julia  Finch 


INFLATION  could  spiral 
out  of  control  and  unem- 
ployment begin  rising 
again  if  employees  take 
advantage  of  the  growing 
economy  to  demand  excessive 
pay  rises,  the  Chancellor 
warned  yesterday. 

Gordon  Brown  told  top 
bosses  that  they  had  a partic- 
ular responsibility  and  must 
set  an  example  by  ending  the 
“fat  cat”  culture. 

He  bluntly  warned  workers 
that  excessive  pay  demands 
would  lead  to  higher  home- 
loan  costs.  “It  is  in  no  one’s 
interest  if  today's  pay  rise 
threatens  to  become  tomor- 
row’s mortgage  rise." 

He  said  responsibility  was 
required  “not  just  on  the  shop 
floor,  but  also  from  Britain’s 
boardrooms  outwards  — 
where  in  the  interests  of  all 
there  must  be  moderation, 
not  excess,  and  where  an  ex- 
ample should  be  set". 

Mr  Brown's  comments  will 
be  interpreted  as  a direct 
attack  on  the  huge  rewards 
some  directors  are  now  nego- 
tiating — in  pay,  cheap 
shares,  performance  bonuses 
[ and  "special"  payments. 

II  will  also  be  viewed  as 
government  concern  over 
some  recent  pay  deals.  In  the 
summer,  Rover  and  Peugeot 
agreed  guaranteed  inflation- 
busting  three-year  pay  deals 
with  their  workers,  while 
only  last  week  Ford  workers 
turned  down  a similar  deal. 

Underlying  average  earn- 
ings are  growing  at  a rate  of 
4J25  per  cent,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  recently  warned  any 
increase  in  the  growth  rate 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  stick  to  its 
2.5  per  cent  inflation  target 
Wage  restraint,  said  the 
Chancellor,  was  "a  price 
worth  paying  to  achieve  jobs 
now  and  prosperity  in  the 
long-term".  Without  it  there 
would  be  lower  growth  and 
fewer  jobs.  He  described  ex- 
cessive pay  demands  as  “the 
worst  form  Of  short-term  ism" 
which  would  mean  ‘Tower  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  very 
near  future". 

Mr  Brown  said  be  had  met 
public  sector  pay  bodies  to  ex- 
plain the  stark  choices  they  , 
faced.  But  a spokesman  for 
Unison,  which  represents 
1.3  million  public  service 


workers,  said  there  was  con- 
cern about  the  implications 
for  members.  - 

’It  is  always  public  sector 
workers  who  are  told  to 
tighten  their  belts,”  a spokes- 
woman said  last  night  “They 
are  always  told  they  can't 
have  a pay  rise  because  the 
PSBR  is  too  high,  but  now  it 
is  low  we  are  still  being  told 
to  get  to  the  back  of  the 
queue.  We  fear  long-term  may 
mean  never." 

Working  patterns  and  prac- 
tices have  changed,  said  Mr 
Brown,  and  that  meant  that 
pay  rates  are  no  longer  set  by 
trade  union  leaders  “in 
smoke-filled  rooms"  but  “by 
millions  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers across  the  country”. 

He  urged  them  to  be  res- 
ponsible. "The  more  that  we 
all  take  a long-term  view  of 
what  the  economy  can  afford, 
the  more  we  will  be  able  to 
have  job  creation  and  keep  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  as 
low  as  possible.  We  are  all 

long-tennlsts  now.” 

His  attack  on  boardroom 
pay  comes  after  massive 
recent  increases.  Last  month 
it  was  revealed  that  Sam 
Chisholm,  chief  executive  of 
satellite  broadcaster  BSkyB, 
was  paid  a total  of  £6.8  million 
last  year.  The  pay  package  — 
£18,714  a day  — was  £3  mil- 
lion more  than  be  received  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  biggest 
salary  ever  paid  to  the  direc- 
tor of  a UK  public  company. 

Another  director  to  have 
faced  criticism  is  Ian  Duncan, 
from  Anglo-US  conglomerate 
Tomkins.  He  recently 
received  a £130,000  one-off 
payment  to  help  him  move 
house  — 30  miles  from  his  for- 
mer home. 

Mr  Brown's  appeal  is  not 
the  first  time  government  has 
asked  businessmen  to  be  less 
greedy.  After  privatisation 
most  utility  bosses  gave  them- 
selves huge  pay  rises  and 
share  option  deals.  The  then 
prime  minister,  John  Major, 
discouraged  other  executives, 
and  his  concern  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  Greenbury 
committee  to  investigate  ex- 
ecutive pay. 

Some  groups  of  sharehold- 
ers want  directors'  packages 
put  to  the  vote,  and  it  Is 
understood  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Margaret 
Beckett,  is  considering  a 
change  to  company  law  to 
force  such  ballots. 
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New  Labour 
sets  out  on  road 
to  reinvent  the 
Welfare  State 

Larry  Elliott  analyses  Brown’s  statement 


t A HLLXAM  Beveridge 
\ / \#  became  known  as 
V V the  People's  William 
after  he  unveiled  plans  for  a 
post-war  Welfare  State  In 
1942.  Yesterday,  the 
People's  Gordon  outlined 
the  Government’s  vision  for 
cradle-to-grave  provision. 
New  Labour-style. 

While  other  chancellors 
have  concentrated  on  ma- 
nipulating the  big  levers  of 
government,  Mr  Brown’s 
priority  has  always  been  to 
recast  Attlee's  welfare  state 
for  the  modern  era.  He 
wants  to  slay  Beveridge’s 
five  giants — idleness,  igno- 
rance, want,  disease  and 
squalor — but  believes  that 
the  weapons  for  slaying 
them  have  to  be  different 
from  the  ones  deployed  In 
the  1940s. 


Mr  Brown  went  from  cra- 
dle to  grave  himself  with  the 
measures  he  announced 
yesterday,  and  did  rather 
better  in  keeping  them 
secret  than  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Hugh  Dalton,  who 
was  forced  to  resign  as 
Chancellor  50  years  ago  this 
month  for  leaking  budget 
secrets. 

The  Chancellor  unveiled 
a childcare  strategy  to  help 
single  parents  find  work, 
proposals  for  a new  tax 
credit  for  the  low-paid, 

plfl-ng  to  Stnprno  hirtig 

and  skins,  and  extra  help 
for  pensioners  to  pay  their 
fuel  bills. 

But  central  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s thinking  is  that  tack- 
ling the  first  of  the  giants — 
Idleness — is  the  key  to  slay- 
ing the  others. 


Central  to  the 
thinking  is  that 
tackling  idleness 
is  the  key. . . 

The  strategy  is 
primarily 
about  work 


Labour’s  strategy  is  pri- 
marily about  work  and.  as 
Mr  Brown  put  it  yesterday, 
that  “the  greatest  waste  of 
onr  economic  potential  and 
the  most  serious  cause  of 
poverty  Is  unemployment, 
denying  opportunity  to  3.5 


million  working-age  house- 
holds where  no  one  works”. 

There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly new  in  Mr  Brown’s 
philosophy.  Indeed,  he  reg- 
ularly reminds  people  that 
the  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  securing  high  and 
stable  levels  of  employment 
and  growth,  the  very  words 
used  In  the  1944 white 
paper  that  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  post-war  fhll 
employment. 

Beveridge  recognised 
that  a return  to  the  mass 
unemployment  of  the  inter- 
war years  would  put  paid  to 

any  hopes  of  establishing  a 
system  of  social  insurance, 
a national  hpwlfh  service, 

public  education  and  public 
boosing.  And  it  was  the  fact 
that  unemployment  stayed 
below  three  per  cent  for  the 


sionofhowtogct  back  to 

post-war  stability  and 
social  cohesion  is  now 
markedly  different. 

As  yesterday’s  report  put 
it:  “The  old  policy  agendf . 
has  become  obsolete,  and  in 
many  ways  counter-produc- 
tive. We  need  a new ’ap- 
proach which  reflects  the 
changes  that  have  occurred 
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Heating  bills 


Charities  joyful 
at  £20  for  winter 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


LL  pensioner 
households  will  get 

JV^A  a £20  payment  to 
AdAmeet  winter  fuel 
and  almost 
one  in  four  will  get  £50  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  low  income, 
Gordon  Brown  told  the 
Commons 

The  surprise  announce- 
ment was  greeted  with  delight 
by  welfare  groups  that  had 
been  angered  three  weeks  ago 
when  the  Government 
refused  to  reform  the  system 
of  cold  weather  payments. 

Sally  G reengross,  director 
general  of  the  charity  Age 
Concern,  said:  “The  planned 
payments  will  help  the  poor- 
est pensioners  through  the 
coldest  dark  mouths  of  the 
years.  It  lessens  the  stark 
choice  between  food  and 
ftieL” 

Ministers  had  been  under 
pressure  over  their  decision 
not  to  amend  the  system  of 
cold  weather  payments  to 
take  account  of  the  wind-chm 


Chill  facts 


□ Every  winter,  30,000 
people  in  the  UK  die  of  cold. 

□ The  average  pensioner 
spends  £812  a year  on  meet- 
ing fuel  bills. 

□ An  average  6.7  per  cent  of 
pensioners’  income  goes  on 
fuel,  compared  with  4.5  per 
cent  for  other  households. 

□ Only  5 per  cent  of  homes 
are  energy-efficient,  accord- 
ing to  official  research. 

□ Pensioners  make  up  75 
per  cent  of  those  living  in 
badly  insulated  homes. 

□ The  average  home  wastes 
£278  a year  through  poor 
insulation. 


factor  — a change,  critics 
said,  which  Labour  had 
backed  in  opposition. 

Under  the  system,  pension- 
ers and  some  other  claimants 
of  income  support  benefit 
receive  an  extra  £9.50  when 
the  average  local  temperature 
Is  recorded  as,  or  forecast  to 
be.  zero  centigrade  for  seven 
consecutive  days.  The  Chan- 


cellor said  the  arrangement 
offered  only  partial  help  be- 
cause it  was  triggered  only 
when  cold  weather  arrived 
and  it  only  benefited  those  on 
income  support 

“The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Social  Security  and  I are  sim- 
ply not  prepared  to  allow  an- 
other winter  to  go  by  when 
pensioners  are  fearful  of  turn- 
ing up  their  heating,  even  in 
the  coldest  winter  days, 
because  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  have  the 
help  they  need  for  their  fuel 
bills." 

This  winter  — and  next  — 
every  pensioner  household 
wlU  get  a one-off  payment  of 
at  least  £20.  Households  cm  in- 
come support  will  get  £50. 

Taking  account  of  previous 
announcements  to  cut  VAT 
on  fuel,  abolish  the  gas  levy, 
and  Impose  tougher  regula- 
tion on  the  utilities,  "the  av- 
erage pensioner  household 
will  be  helped  by  up  to  £100  a 
year,  and  poorer  pensioner 
households  on  Income  sup- 
port will  be  helped  by  up  to 
£130  a year,"  Mr  Brown  said. 

On  the  Government's  fig- 


ures for  numbers  of  pen- 
sioner households,  the  winter 
payments  will  cost  some  £190 
million  — to  be  found  from  a 
£400  million  saving  arising 
from  lower-than-expected 
payments  to  the  European 
Union. 

The  payments,  to  be  made 
“in  time  to  pay  winter  fuel 
bills",  will  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  mollify  critics  of 
the  Government's  pensions 
strategy  and  its  refusal  to 
restore  uprating  of  the  basic 
state  pension  in  line  with 
earnings,  rather  than  prices. 

In  the  same  vein.  Mr  Brown 
unveiled  £15  minion  funding 
for  pilot  schemes  starting  in 
April  to  test  ways  of 
encouraging  take-up  by  pen- 
sioners of  the  income  support 
top-up  available  for  the  basic 
pension. 

An  estimated  1 million  pen- 
sioners foil  to  claim  the  fop- 
ups  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble. They  would  add  an 
average  £16J0  to  the  single 
pension  of  £52.45  or  £99.80  for 
a couple,  and  would  cost  an 
additional  £1.7  billion  if 
claimed  in  ML 
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10%  OFF  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

INCLUDING  FOOD  HALL  AND  WINE.  THURSDAY  27-SUNDAY  30TH  NOVEMBER. 

To  celebrate  the  first  phase  of  our  refreshing  redesign  we’re  offering  an  unbelievable 
'10%  discount  across  the  whole  store.  As  if  that  won’t  tempt  you  enough,  this  special 
Ghristmas  event  in  our  newly  compicted  Atrium  will  include  complimentary  make-overs 
from  Versace  Make-up,  Mascara  Flash  by  Christian  Dior,  as  well  as  exclusive  gift  ideas 
from  Clinique,  Lancome  and  Estee  Lauder,  all  accompanied  by  live  choral  music. No 
wonder  FHitt  and  Time  Out  magazines  have  nominated  us  Best  Department  Store  1997. 

SELFRIDGES 
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A payment  of  £20,  and  up  to  £50  for  some,  will  help  pensioners  pay  the  bills  to  keep  warm  this  winter 


WOtOfflWPH  RAJ38A  PAGE 


Energy  saving  for 40,000  homes 


Insulation 


lanWyfle 

MORE  than  40,000 
households  will  bene* 
fit  every  year  from  a 
cut  in  VAT  on  home  insulat- 
ing materials,  but  energy  con- 
servationists fear  the  move  is 
little  more  than  symbolic 
ahead  of  next  month's  climate 
change  summit. 

The  Chancellor  proposes 
reducing  VAT  from  17.5  per 
cent  to  5 per  cent  on  the  ener- 
gy-saving materials  installed 
for  poorer  people  under  gov- 
eminent -funded  programmes 
such  as  the  Home  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Scheme.  Materials 


bought  for  DIY  installation, 
however,  would  not  enjoy  the 
same  relief. 

The  concession  is  expected 
to  cost  the  Exchequer  £7J5 
million.  The  scheme  offers 
grants  of  up  to  £315  to  home- 
owners  and  renters  if  they  are 
over  the  age  of  GO  or  are  on 
means-tested  benefits  such  as 
the  disability  working  allow- 
ance. family  credit  and  hous- 
ing benefit.  About  £75  million 
has  already  been  allocated  to 
the  scheme  for  this  year's 
grants. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  wel- 
comed the  decision  as  a "step 
forward”  but  claimed  the 
Government  was  neglecting 
the  8 million  households 
which  did  not  meet  its  income 
or  age  criteria,  but  where  con- 


ditions were  cold  and  damp 

Some  estimates  claim  that 
almost  5o  per  cent  of  British 
homes  do  not  meet  minimum 
energy  efficiency  standards 
The  Government  says  its 
research  suggests  the  need  for 
promoting  energy  efficiency 
is  greatest  among  households 
at  th»»  bottom  end  of  the  in- 
come  scale,  who  need  to . 
spend  a much  higher  pro  nor- ! 
tion  of  their  income  to  keen  1 
warm.  v 

But  the  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Energy 
which  represents  manufac- 
turers of  insulating  materials 
criticised  the  narrow  scope  of ' 
the  proposals.  "This  is  a 
social  welfare  measure,  not 
an  environmental  welfare 
concession,"  said  the  direc. 


tor  Andrew  Warren.  Labour 
had  gone  back  on  a commit- 

Si'Snsore"erBr- 

rt,T!Le  ^vernment  admits 
move  is  unlikely  to  have  a 

0“  carbon  dioxide 
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Vatu  ^European  Union 
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jeeuced  rate  of  VAT  for  a 
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aSSnJY  purchase*  ofenergy- 
saving  materials.  A renort 
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Child  care 


‘Every  lone  parent  who 
needs  it  will  be  able  to 
find  an  out  of  school  club 
in  their  community* 

Gordon  Brown 


Mr  Brown’s  point  is  a 
reasonable  one.  The  UK’s 
economic  problems  are  in- 
grained and  cant  be  cored 
simply  by  cranking  up 
demand. 

As  sack.  Laborer’s  strat- 
egy has  three  distinct  parts. 
First,  Mr  Brown  argues 
that  banding  control  of  in- 
terest rates  over  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  tight 
control  of  borrowing  will 
foster  long-term  stability, 
which  in  turn  will  lead  to 
higher  levels  of  growth. 

The  end  to  Britain's 
boom-bast  culture  leads  on 
to  the  second  element, 
reforms  to  the  labour  mar- 
ket. Daring  their  18  years 
in  office,  the  Conservatives 
waxed  lyrical  about  their 
supply-side  reforms,  but 
Mr  Brown  rttiwifg  there  are 


still  hnge  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  people  taking  np 
and  benefiting  tram  work. 

He  outlined  five  of  these 
yesterday:  the  lack  of 
skills,  the  failure  of  the  tax 
and  benefits  system  to 
make  work  worthwhile,  the 
poverty  and  unemployment 
traps  that  “for  far  too  many 
mean  that  work  does  not 
pay**,  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and 
the  scarcity  of  affordable 
child  care. 

“We  have  concluded  that 
to  help  people  move  from 
benefits  to  wages,  nothing 
less  than  a comprehensive 
tax  and  benefit  reform  and 
the  modernisation  of  the  ] 
welfare  state  is  required. 
This  strategy  Involves 
three  basic  elements:  pro- 
viding skills  for  work;  zsak-  | 


‘The  old  policy 
agenda  has 
become 
obsolete,  and  in 
many  ways 
counter- 
productive* 


tng  work  pay;  and  creating 
new  job  opportunities.” 

It  is  against  this  template 
that  yesterday's  measures 
— following  those  in  the 
July  Budget  — need  to  be 
measured.  For  example,  the 
problem  with  skill  short- 


ages is  behind  the  proposal 
that  would  allow  an  em- 
ployer who  agrees  to  take 
on  and  train  a young  or 
long-term  unemployed  per- 
son to  receive  an  up-front 
payment  of  £I,70o. 

Another  eye-catching  an- 
nouncement was  the  news 
that  the  Government  is  to 
spend  £300  million  on  a na- 
tionwide plan  to  extend 
out-of-school  childcare 
clubs.  The  idea  is  to  encour- 
age stogie  parents  to  find 
work. 

But,  in  many  ways,  the 
most  important  of  the  mea- 
sures was  that  for  a work- 
ing families’  tax  credit,  to 
be  backed  up  by  a mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr  Brown  has  been  keen 
on  .a  tax  credit  for  the 
working  poor  for  some  , 


time.  He  told  the  Treasury 
to  start  working  np  plans 
for  a scheme  on  the  day 
after  the  election,  and  it 
win  be  formally  introduced 
in  next  spring’s  Budget. 

Essentially,  the  idea 
replaces  a benefit  (family 
credit)  with  a tax  ent, 
handed  oat  through  the  pay 
packet.  Like  much  else  of 
the  New  Labour  agenda. 

the  tax  credit  plan  has  been 
imported  from  the  US. 

The  move  will  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare, 
but  the  Government  is 
planning  to  have  the  credit. 
In  place  by  2000,  a year' 

after  the  introduction  of 
the  iwiwimnm  wage. 

Welfare  to  work  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  on  to  phase 
three  of  its  reform  ofBever- 


To  help  people 
move  from 
benefits  to 
wages, 

comprehensive 
reform  is 
required’ 


Idge.  With  more  people  in 
the  workforce  and  fewer  on 
benefits,  tax  revenues  will 
rise  and  state  spending  will 
fall.  Ministers  will  then  he 
able  to  deliver  extra  cash  to 
schools,  housing,  health 
and  pensions. 


With  idleness  slain.  Mr 
Brown  will  have  extra 
resources  to  train  his  guns 
on  ignorance,  disease,  want 
and  squalor,  and  the  giant 
that  Beveridge  never  men- 
tioned. Filth.  Be  sketched 
out  some  proposals  yester- 
day for  tax  changes  to  clean 
up  the  environment;  more 
are  expected. 

That  Is  the  optimistic  sce- 
nario. But,  as  the  Chancel- 
lor readily  acknowledged, 
his  plans  for  a modern  wel- 
fare state  could  be  scup- 
pered by  the  return  of  ex- 
cessive pay  bargaining- 

Bow  Mr  Brown  intends  to 
prevent  a wage  explosion  is 

unclear.  Labour  has  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of 
returning  to  a prices  and 
incomes  policy,  bat  instead 
appears  to  be  relying  on 


persuasion,  exhortation 
and  the  threat  that  the 
newly  enfranchised  Bank 
of  England  is  larking  in  the 
background. 

The  Chancellor  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying 
that  the  Government  was 
“setting  a new  course  for 
Britain  and  building  a 
united  country  where 
everybody  has  opportunity 
and  everyone  a contribu- 
tion to  make”. 

One  of  the  foil  ores  of 
Keynesianism  was  that  it 
was  an  economic  philoso- 
phy which  never  put  down 
the  political  roots  neces- 
sary for  longterm  survival. 
Mr  Brown’s  statement  was 
about  economics.  But  in  the 
end  the  politics  of  welfare 
to  work  will  be  Just  as 

crucial. 


Out-of-school  clubs 


£300mproject 
opens  doors  for 
children  in  every 


community  of  UK 


David  Brintfle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


ALMOST  a million 
extra  places  for 
children  in  out  of 
school  clubs  could 
be  created  over  the 
next  five  years  under  a 
£300  million  programme  an- 
nounced by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Investment,  billed  as 
the  “biggest  ever  investment 
in  child  care”,  could  increase 
almost  tenfold  the  number  of 
clubs,  which  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  end  of  the  school 
day  and  the  working  day. 

Ministers  wifi  hope  that  the 
move  appeases  critics  of  plans 
to  cut  lone  parent  benefit 
rates  for  new  claimants.  But 
they  wdl  also  be  booking  on  it 
to  answer  those  who  accuse 
the  Government  of  neglecting 
childcare. 

Many  experts  have  said 
that  the  New  Deal  for  lone 
parents,  currently  being  pi- 
loted, will  prove  ineffective  in 
tempting  than  into  work  un- 
less more  is  done  to  improve 
Britain’s  relatively  poor 
child-care  provision. 

There  are  almost  1.1  million 
lone  parent  famines  living  on 
income  support  benefit  and 
the  total  cost  of  benefits  for 
lone  parents  is  put  officially 
at  more  than  £10  billion. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  lone 
parents  on  income  support 
are  invited  for  interviews 
with  a personal  adviser  when 


their  youngest  child  starts 
primary  schooL  The  adviser 
sets  oat  options  for  work  or 
training,  demonstrating  how 
much  better  off  the  claimant 
could  be  after  taking  account 
of  family  credit  — the  in-work 
benefit  for  low  paid  parents. 

Gordon  Brown  said  the 
scheme  would  go  national  for 
new  rfaimqptg  next  April,  six 
mnnthg  earlier  than  for  exist- 
ing claimants. 

He  also  promised  an  extra 
c*sffliTiinn  of  windfall  tax 
money  to  help  lone  parents 
with  pre-school  children  who 
wish  to  joint  the  scheme.  Al- 
though it  is  aimed  at  parents 
of  school  age  children,  many 
with  younger  children  have 
come  forward  in  the  eight 
pilot  areas. 

Mr  Brown  went  on  to  antic- 


ipate critics  of  the  “childcare 
gap”  by  outlining  the  invest- 
ment in  out  of  school  dubs, 
setting  up  as  many  as  30,000 
new  clubs  to  be  staffed  in  part 
by  50.000  young  people 
trained  under  the  weifare-to- 
work  programme. 

"Every  lone  parent  who 
needs  it  will  be  able  to  find  an 
out  of  school  club  in  their 
community/'  the  Chancellor 
fold  the  Commons. 

The  £300  million  cost  was 
included  in  spending  plans 
and  will  be  shared  between 
the  Exchequer  and  the  oppor- 
tunities fond  being  created 
with  National  Lottery  money. 

“A  national  childcare  strat- 
egy is  no  longer  the  ambition 
of  workless  parents.  It  is  now 
the  policy  of  this  country's 
government,"  Mr  Brown  said. 

Further  details  of  the  plan 
will  be  set  out  today  when 
Harriet  Harman,  the  Social 
Security  Secretary,  addresses 
the  annnal  conference  of  the 
National  Council  for  One 
Parent  Families. 

She  had  been  expected  to 
get  an  uncomfortable  recep- 
tion because  of  the  row  over 
benefit  cuts.  The  Chancellor's 
announcement  will'  clearly 
help  her  turn  any  attack. 

Maeve  Sherlock,  NC0PF  di- 
rector, said  last  night  “We 
welcome  this  initiative, 
which  sets  a target  of  provid- 
ing a childcare  place  for  every 
parent  who  needs  one. 

' "Putting  good,  affordable 
child  care  within  the  reach  of 


lone  parents  could  help  pro- 
vide a route  out  of  poverty 
which  so  many  badly  need.” 

There  was  an  even  warmer 
welcome  from  Kids'  Clubs 
Network,  the  charity  which 
represents  the  3£00  existing 
out  of  school  dubs.  It  has 
been  lobbying  hard  for  gov- 
ernment-funded expansion. 

Anne  Longfield,  foe  net- 
work's director,  said/  “Based 
on  what  we’ve  heard,  foe  an- 
nouncement will  transform 
the  lives  of  children  and 
working  parents. 

“We  believe  it  could  cnahfe 
250,000  parents  to  come  off 
benefit  and  enter  foe  work- 
force — and  a total  1 mflilan 
parents  to  enter  foe  work- 
force if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
Clearly,  foe  benefits  to  foe 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  national  insurance  pay- 
ments could  be  substantial.” 

.Ms  Longfield  estimated  that 
foe  initiative  could  create  as 
many  as  90,000  jobs. 

The  Daycare  Trust  which 
campaigns  for  childcare  pro- 
vision, said  the  announce- 
ment would  “go  a long  way  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  older 
children”. 

Colette  Kefieber,  the  trust’s 
director,  said;  “Child  care  is 
the  key  to  unlocking  social 
and  economic  potential.  With 
only  one  childcare  place  for 
every  nine  children  under 
eight,  and  with  many  parents 
upahip  to  afford  care, 

Britain  needs  much  more  af- 
fordable quality  care." 


Playing  in  safety:  how  cJubs 
can  help  parents  by  stretching 
the  school  day  to 
dovetail  with  the  working  day 


rajobs  fit  a 9am  to 
fpm  school  day.  Out 
of  school  clubs  enable 
parents  to  stretch  the 
school  day  to  dovetail  with 
their  working  day,  writes 
David  Brindle. 

Chibs,  located  typically 
on  or  near  school  premises, 
open  in  the  afternoon  to 
watch  over,  entertain  and 
even  continue  to  educate 


children  whose  parents 
cannot  collect  them  until 
the  early  evening. 

The  average  cost  is  about 
£15  a week  for  each  Child, 
although  some  dubs  levy 
only  a nominal  or  no 
charge  for  poor  families, 
and  others  charge  the  bet- 
ter off  substantially  more. 

Many  clubs  also  open  in 
the  mornings,  providing 


care  and  breakfast  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  need  to 
be  at  work  before  Sam- 
Many,  too,  run  an  all-day 
service  during  the  school 
holidays. 

According  to  Kids’  Clubs 
Network,  which  represents 
the  school  clubs,  the  typical 
weekly  charge  for  such  a 
holiday  scheme  would  be 
about  £40  — far  less  than 
the  cost  of  other  forms  of 
care  for  children. 

The  network  says  that 
fewer  than  one  in  50  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of 
four  and  12  has  access  to  a 
clnb.  It  estimates  that 
350,000  under-iSs  are 
“latch-key  kids”  who  go 


home  to  an  empty  house 
after  school. 

As  many  as  1.5  million 
children  go  home  unaccom- 
panied, and  almost  a third 
of  them  say  that  they  “hang 
around  with  friends  after 
school”. 

Anne  Longfield.  the  net- 
work’s director,  says:  “Cre- 
ating a kids’  dub  in  every 
community  recognises  the 
fact  that  children’s  lives 
have  changed  over  the 
years.  More  parents  are 
working,  roads  are  more 
dangerous  and  play  areas 
are  disappearing. 

“More  kids’  clubs  means 
that  children  can  play  in 
safety  with  friends.” 


Out  of  school  clubs  will  transform  Children’s  lives,  says  Anne  Longfield  of  the  Kids  Club  Network  photograph:  ssan  smith 


Clinton-inspired  tax  credits  aim  to  end  ‘dependency  culture’ 


Welfare 

Replacing  benefit 
handouts  with  pay 
packets  will  alarm 
women’s  groups 
and  charities  _ 


Margaret  Hughes,  T« 

Hwiter  and  JIB  Pajawrlii 


BE  Government  plans  a 
new  system  of  tax  cred- 
its for  working  families 
i centrepiece  of  its  plans 
[jape  foe  welfare  state, 
posals  Which  could  be 
meuted  as  soon  as  2000 
see  lower-income  fam- 
eceivjng  a tax  credit  in 
pay  rather  than  income 
aments  through  the 
security  system. 


The  Working  Family  Tax 
Credit,  as  outlined  by  the 
Chancellor,  is  intended  to 
Underpin  the  rewards  of 
work,  even  in  low-paying 
jobs,  and  to  break  away  from 
“foe  welfare  dependency  cul- 
ture". The  scheme  is  particu- 
larly aimed  at  low-income 
families,  with  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing work  incentives. 
The  Government  hopes  there 
will  be  a much  higher  take-up 
♦ban  there  is  for  the  entreat 
frKvwnfi  and  housing  benefits. 

The  chancellor  also  plans 
to  bring  the  national  insur- 
ance contributions  system  for 
low  earners  into  line  with  In- 
come tax.  That  could  put  at 
least  £L24  a week  In  the  pock- 
ets of  foe  low  paid. 

MT  Brown  believes  that  foe 
most  serious  cause  of  poverty 
is  unemployment,  denying  op- 
portunity to  “one  in  five 
working  age  household 
where  no  one  works”  - His 
programme  therefore  in- 
eludes  several  other  mea-f 


sures  to  tackle  “the  failure  c£ 
the  tax  and  benefits  system  to 
make  work  worthwhile”. 

These  include; 

□ introducing  a lOp  starting 
rate  of  tax  “when  it  is  prudent 
to  do  so”; 

□ reform  of  benefit  tapers: 

□ a £195  million  programme 
to  help  the  long-term  sick  and 
disabled  get  back  to  work; 

□ discount/ free  travel  for 
young  jobless  people  seeking 
work.  • 

The  new  family  tar  credit  is 
borrowed  from  the  American 
Earned  income  Tax  Credit 
scheme,  which  was  President 
Clinton's  "big  idea"  in  his 
first  budget,  in  the  spring  of 
1993.  The  Chancellor,  how- 
ever, gave  no  details  of  how 
the  system  would  operate  in 
the  UK. 

Mr  Brown  indicated  that 
the  tax  credits  system  would 
build  on  the  “successful  ele- 
ments” of  the  existing  Family 
Credit  scheme,  which  is  a tax- 
free,  income-related  benefit 


for  low-paid  workers  with 
children.  It  is  widely  ex- 
pected, however,  to  replace 
the  Family  Credit  scheme. 

In  the  US,  foe  credit  is  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  tax  year  in  a 
jump  sum,  but  because  this 
would  create  hardship  for 
those  most  in  need  there  are 
indiratinhs  that  in  Britain 
low  income  earners  would 
receive  the  tax  credit  In  their 
weekly  or  monthly  wage 
packets. 

This  is  not  foe  only  hurdle 
to  be  overcome.  The  most  con- 
troversial would  be  the  need 
to  scrap  Independent  taxation 
of  men  and  women,  because 
the  tax  credit  would  be  calcu- 
lated on  households  rather 
than  individuals. . 

hi  foe  US,  families  are 
taxed  as  a unit,  but  husbands 
and  wives  in  Britain  are  res- 
ponsible for  their  own  tax  af- 
fairs. Women’s  groups  and 
charities  would  strenously 
resist  any  attempt  to  change 
this. 


Replacing  family  credit, 
which  is  usually  paid  to  moth- 
ers. by  a tax  boost  to  foe 
father's  wallet  is  also  viewed 
with  alarm  in  many  quarters, 
following  research  showing 
that  women  spend  more  avail- 
able cash  on  their  children 
than  do  men. 

There  are  also  worries  that 
other  benefits  would  be  lost 
Some  charities  have  lobbied 
for  a system  which  leaves  foe 
family  credit  benefit  in  place 
far  the  very  poorest  and  intror 
duces  a tax  credit  for  foe 
slightly  better  off  There  is 
concern,  too,  that  employers 
could  face  an  overwhelming 
administrative  burden.  Once 
employers  became  involved 
in  assessing  claims,  staff 
might  be  reluctant  to  divulge 
intimate  details  to  the  compa- 
nies' salary  departments. 

Finally,  fraud  is  endemic  in 
the  US  system,  with  estimates 
that  nearly  one  rfatm  in  three 
relates  to  children  who  do  not 
exist. 


Skills 


Employers  will  be 
offered  jobless 
training  incentives 
to  end  cycle 
of  shortages 


Nicholas  Bannister 
and  Cefia  Weston 


INCENTIVES  for  employers 
to  take  on  and  train  young 
and  long-term  unemployed 
were  unveiled  by  Gordon 
Brown  yesterday  as  part  of 
the  Government’s  strategy  to 
fot-kip  skins  shortages. 

The  Chancellor  warned  that 
the  economy  could  be  de- 
railed if  action  were  not  taken 
to  increase  foe  nation's  skills 
base:  'The  more  people  who 


returned  to  the  world  of  work, 
and  the  more  we  tnr-kip  akin 
shortages,  the  less  pressure 
there  is  on  employers  to  bid 
up  wages  in  the  short  term.” 
The  Teasury  is  concerned 
that  the  economy  is  now  at  a 
point  where,  in  the  past  skills 
shortages  have  put  a brake  on 
further  falls  in 
unemployment 
A task  force  wifi  be  estab- 
lished to  advise  foe  Govern- 
ment on  how  to  tackle  thej 
problem.  In  addition,  employe 
era  will  receive  immediate 
help  with  training  costs,  ghs 
Ing  them  £1,700  for  ever? 
young  person  and  £1,500  fat 
every  long-term  jobless  per- 
son they  took  on. 

The  Government  is  to  pub- 
lish shortly  details  of  its  pro-, 
posed  University  for  Industry 
and  plans  for  individual 
learning  accounts,  a sort!  of 
bank  account  used  to  finance 
personal  training.  ' 

A report  accompanying;  the 
pre-Budget  statement  points 


out  that  technological  devel- 
opments and  new  forms  of 
wbrk  organisation  tended  to 
exclude  those  with  poor 
skills,  while  countries  like 
foe  UK  are  increasingly 
specialising  in  products 
Which  required  skilled 
labour.  Only  54  per  cent  of 
^men  aged  50  to  64  with  no 
‘ qualifications  were  in  work. 

'The  Treasury  said  that 
apart  from  basic  literacy  and 
IT  skills,  workers  needed  ac- 
cess to  lifelong  learning  in 
order  to  respond  to  structural 
shifts  in  foe  economy. 

Recent  data  showed  that 
nearly  a fifth  of  fifcinod  man- 
ual workers  suffered  from  low 
numeracy,  while  for  the  semi- 
skilled. this  percentage  rose 
to  more  than  a third.  The 
Government's  recognition  of 
the  problem  was  welcomed  by 
employers'  leaders.  The  Engi- 
neering Employers'  Federa- 
tion said;  “There  is  a need  to 
address  skills  shortages,  espe- 
cially in  engineering.” 
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Mr  Brown’s  mini-budget 

What  if  the  national  debate  wants  to  spend  more? 


THE  FIRST  thing  about  yesterday's 
“Pre-Budget  Report”  — which  com- 
bines radical  measures  to  get  people 
back  to  work  with  a redefinition  of  the 
parameters  of  the  welfare  state  — is 
that  it  is  a thoroughly  welcome  initia- 
tive. It  purports  to  create  a real 
national  debate  in  advance  of  next 
Spring’s  budget  For  far  too  long  the 
contents  of  budgets  have  been  kept  to  a 
narrow  clique  of  people,  not  even  in- 
cluding the  whole  cabinet,  who  then 
unleash  policies  to  the  world  without 
considering  the  unexpected  conse- 
quences which  all  such  policies  inevita- 
bly generate.  It  is  true  that  in  practice 
Gordon  Brown’s  initiative  was  much 
less  of  a consultative  exercise  and  much 
more  of  a mini-budget  than  he  claimed, 
but  at  least  it  Is  a giant  stride  in  the 
right  direction.  One  item  alone  buried 
in  an  appendix  will  raise  more  money 
for  the  Treasury  than  some  whole  bud- 
gets have  done  in  the  past  The  Chancel- 
lor announced  a reduction  of  corpora- 
tion tax  of  one  percentage  point  (to  30 
per  cent)  coupled  with  the  abolition  of 
advance  corporation  tax.  This  sounds 
like  an  incentive  for  industry  but  it  is 
coupled  with  a plan  (or  is  this  out  for 
consultation  as  well?)  to  make  compa- 
nies pay  this  tax  on  a quarterly  basis, 
instead  of  in  arrears,  which  will  net  the 
Treasury  over  £2  billion  a year  extra  in 
the  three  years  to  2001-02. 

Gordon  Brown’s  grand  strategy  is  to 
increase  the  long-term  growth  potential 
of  the  economy  without  aggravating 
inflation  by  boosting  investment  and 
getting  as  many  people  as  possible  cur- 
rently shut  out  of  the  labour  market  — 
whether  lone  mothers  or  the  long-term 
unemployed  — back  to  work.  This  in- 
volves a complex  of  interacting  mea- 
sures which  clearly  needs  a lot  of  analy- 
sis — the  lOp  starting  rate  of  tax, 
working  families  tax  credits,  a mini- 
mum wage  and  reforms  to  national 
insurance  to  remove  the  ludicrous  dis- 
incentive that  poorer  people  have  of 
paying  marginal  tax  rates  of  over  ZOO 
per  cent  if  they  move  from  welfare  to 
work.  Getting  people  back  to  work  from 
the  debilitating  state  of  prolonged  un- 
employment is  its  own  justification,  but 
there  could  be  macro-economic  benefits 
as  well  because  so  many  of  the  two 
million  still  unemployed  (on  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  measure) 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  nation's 
balance  sheet  that  they  don’t  even  act 
as  an  anti-inflationary  pressure.  If 
more  of  these  people  are  given  jobs  then 
the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  ranges 
of  economic  growth  contained  in  the 
budget  statement  (ie  2.75  per  cent  in- 
stead of  2.25  per  cent  for  1998)  could  be 
achieved  then  and  in  future  years. 
What  the  Chancellor  is  saying  is  that  if 
the  deprived  get  back  to  work  and  if 
there  is  wage  restraint  in  the  whole 
economy  then  significantly  higher 
rates  of  growth  are  possible  which  will 
in  turn  generate  higher  revenues  able 
to  be  spent  on  Labour’s  priority  areas. 
Cynics  will  say  that  they  have  heard 
exhortations  about  the  need  for  wage 
restraint  from  previous  governments. 
True,  but  this  is  the  first  time  they  have 
been  buttressed  by  an  independent  cen- 
tral bank  prepared  to  raise  interest 
rates  at  the  first  hint  of  wages  rising 
above  4.5  per  cent  a year. 

Of  the  welfare  state  initiatives,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  five-year  plan 
to  create  one  million  places  in  30,000 
after  school  clubs.  This  has  always  been 
the  key  to  achieving  the  Government’s 
welfare-to-work  goals  for  one  parent 
families.  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  40  per  cent  of  lone  parents  work  in 
toe  UK  compared  with  over  80  per  cent 
in  Prance  and  60  per  cent  in  the  US. 
Nine  out  of  10  single  parents  say  they 
would  work  if  there  was  adequate  child- 
care provision,  but  surveys  by  the  Day- 
care Trust  show  there  is  only  one 


childcare  place  for  every  nine  children 
under  eight  in  the  UK. 

Britain  has  the  highest  rate  of  depen- 
dency of  any  developed  state  with  70  per 
cent  of  single  mothers  relying  on  in- 
come support  Other  European  states 
have  avoided  this  dependency  trap:  the 
Nordic  countries  having  under  40  per 
cent  of  single  parents  dependent  on 
benefits  and  Germany  under  20  per 
cent  The  British  rate  was  only  44  per 
cent  two  decades  ago. 

Now  the  Government  is  promising 
“the  biggest  ever  investment  in  child- 
care”. The  £300  million  cost  win  be 
shared  between  the  Exchequer  and  the 
new  lottery  opportunities  fund.  The 
Chancellor  promised  “every  lone 
parent  who  needs  it  will  be  able  to  find 
an  out-of-school  club  in  their  commu- 
nity”. Another  group  of  unemployed 
people  will  also  be  helped  by  the 
scheme:  50,000  young  unemployed  who 
will  be  offered  training  as  chfidcarers 
to  help  staff  the  dubs. 

Pensioners,  too,  are  not  forgotten. 
There  is  £20  extra  to  help  with  winter 
fuel  bills  and  £50  for  the  two  million 
pensioners  on  income  support  (to  be 
financed  from  underspent  European 
contributions).  There  is  a promise  of 
further  pilot  schemes  to  find  the  one 
million  poor  pensioners  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  income  support  but  do  not  claim 
it  The  new  fuel  payment  will  run  for 
two  consecutive  winters  by  which  time 
toe  Government’s  pensions  review  will 
have  reported.  There  were  few  details 
about  the  Chancellor’s  other  reforms  of 
the  welfare  state  except  that  he  is  still 
planning  a families  tax  credit  which 
would  be  paid  through  the  wage  packet 
and  involve  better  help  through  the  tax 
system  for  child  care  costs  plus  a “com- 
prehensive” reform  of  the  tax  and  bene- 
fits systems. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  yester- 
day to  appease  growing  anger  even  on 
Labour’s  backbenches  with  the  Govern- 
ment’s squeeze  on  poor  famuias  — like 
the  two  one-parent  benefits  that  are 
being  abolished  and  the  social  security 
bill  under  which  confused  or  late  claim- 
ants will  only  be  able  to  claim  four 
weeks  back  payments  instead  of  52.  And 
why  is  the  obvious  improvement  in  the 
Government’s  finances  (almost  cer- 
tainly understated  in  yesterday’s  fig- 
ures) not  being  used  to  reduce  hospital 
waiting  fists  or  for  some  other  urgent 
priority? 

There  are  two  reasons.  First 
MrBrown  is  determined  to  be  seen  in 
the  markets  and  in  Europe  as  an  iron 
chancellor  with  fiscal  prudence  in  his 
veins  who  will  not  blow  his  inheri- 
tamce  as  so  many  past  chancellors  — 
especially  Nigel  Lawson  — have  done. 
Second,  he  knows  that  the  more  pru- 
dent he  is  in  the  early  years  of  this 
parliament  the  more  cash  he  will  have 
to  disburse  during  the  run-up  to  the 
next  election  without  risking  accusa- 
tions of  reckless  spending.  Some  of  the 
rosier  scenarios  sketched  out  in  the 
Budget  Report  envisage  mouth-water- 
ing budget  surpluses  of  up  to  3 per  cent 
of  GDP  a few  years  hence  (as  opposed  to 
the  Maastricht  celling  of  a 3 per  cent 
deficit).  Previous  Labour  chancellors 
would  have  killed  for  less  than  that 
The  trouble  is  that  Labour  wasn’t 
elected  to  get  into  the  Guinness  Book  of 
Records  for  the  biggest  budget  surplus. 
It  was  elected,  among  other  things,  to 
improve  the  neglected  infrastructure  of 
the  welfare  state.  Gordon  Brown  will 
soon  be  forced  to  ask  himself  what  he  is 
making  all  this  money  for?  If  this  is  a 
real  consultative  budget  and  not  just  an 
exercise  in  political  camouflage  then  : 
the  Chancellor  should  ask  the  people  1 
between  now  and  toe  Spring  budget  I 
exactly  how  they  would  like  the  Trea-  | 
sury’s  looming  cash  pile  to  be  spent  If  i 
he  doesn’t  like  the  answer  he  shouldn’t 
have  consulted  in  the  first  place. 


From  me,  to  you,  in  outer  space 

A nudge  reminds  us  that  human  beings  still  count 


THE  RETRIEVAL  of  the  satellite  Spar- 
tan 170  miles  above  earth  on  Monday 
was  not  just  good  news  for  the  scien- 
tists. It  also  struck  a much-needed  blow 
in  the  struggle  between  human  and 
machine.  Most  recent  rounds  have  been 
won  by  technology  which  unmans  — or 
more  correctly  dehumanises  — opera- 
tions where  we  were  previously  in 
charge.  This  time  was  different 
The  solar  observatory  was  mis- 
launched  last  Friday  after,  we  are  told, 
"an  inadvertent  nudge  from  the  shut- 
tle’s rotor  arms”  had  sent  it  into  a spin. 
But  when  the  shuttle  closed  in  on 
Monday  to  ease  it  into  the  cargo  bay  for 
inspection,  it  was  the  two  on-board 
astronauts  who  “used  their  hands  to 
grab  the  errant  satellite.’’  The  dialogue 
recorded  by  mission  control  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  two  removal 
men  shifting  a piano  round  a tight 
corner.  "I’ve  got  my  end,"  said  space- 
man Scott.  “Have  you  got  yours?”  And 


then,  “let’s  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  it”  The  story  is  only  slightly 
spoilt  because  toe  offending  robot  arm 
was  then  used  to  ease  the  shuttle  into 
place.  The  real  point  is  that  it  was  first 
fielded  by  human  arms  in  what  is  being 
described  as  a test  of  "timing  and  skill." 

Wifi  this  help  buck  toe  trend  towards 
de-crewing  on  earth  where  there  are 
fewer  drivers  on  trains,  bank  clerks  in 
banks,  pilots  on  airliners  and  telephone 
operators  at  the  end  of  telephones?  The 
troubles  of  MIR  prove  the  same  point  it 
would  have  cartwheeled  to  earth  long 
ago  if  the  on-board  astronauts  had  not 
proved  so  clever  with  bits  of  tubing  and 
rubber  bands.  The  computer  now  on 
board,  a Russian  expert  said  over  the 
weekend,  will  only  work  "as  long  as  the 
Lord  God  allows."  When  it  comes  to 
grabbing  a satellite  in  space,  we  are  still 
needed.  Technology  may  not  exactly  be 
a paper  tiger,  but  Man  is  still  superior 
to  Material 


\ 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


This  was  the 
formula  I used 

I WOULD  like  to  make  several 

riarlfiHiHww  to  thp  pwntnm. 

tary  by  Isabel  Hilton  (Bemte’s 
ahead,  but  he's  not  won  yet, 
November  13).  I am  the  author 
of  the  economic  analyses 
which  calculated  the  numbers 
of  jobs  related  to  Britain's 
multi-faceted  economics  in- 
volvement in  the  worldwide 
phenomena  of  Formula  One 
Grand  Prix  racing. 

The  tirst  number  challenged 


is  the  50,000  British  jobs 
related  to  Formula  One.  This 
number  is  accurate  and  refers 
only  to  the  number  of  high- 
end  manufacturing  jobs  in- 
volved in  the  design,  manufac- 
ture and  assembly  of  virtually 
all  advanced  auto-racing  cars. 
Britain,  and  in  particular  the 
South  Midlands  area  around 
the  Sflverstone  track,  designs 
and  constructs  advanced  au- 
toracing cars  tor  the  entire 
world  — not  just  Formula  One 
and  the  high-end  classes  be- 
low Formula  One  but  also 
Indy  cars  for  America.  The 
South  Midlands  area  “took” 
the  business  away  from  the 
Lombardy  area  in  Italy. 

. Separate  from  the  50,000 
manufacturing  jobs  are  the 
44,690  retail  service  jobs  that 
are  impacted  in  the  South 
Midlands  area  by  the  Grand 
Prlx  held  at  Sflverstone.  The 
British  Grand  Prlx  generates 
more  total  spectator  spending 
into  the  local  South  Midlands 
economy,  and  impacts  a 
greater  number  of  local  ser- 
vice jobs,  than  any  other 
Grand  Prix  in  the  EU. 

Taken  together,  these  two 
Grand  Prxs-related  economic 
activities  make  Britain  the 
world’s  premier  beneficiary  of 
both  Dan  and  investor  interest 
in  high-end  auto  racing. 

Hilton  also  challenged  two 
individual  job  numbers  which 
appeared  in  an  economic  anal- 
ysis I did  of  the  1996  local  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Belgian 
Grand  Prix.  She  is  correct  in 
noting  that  one  bakery  was  at- 
tributed to  have  1000  workers 
when  it  actually  employs  10 
workers.  I pointed  out  this 
mistake  at  the  press  confer- 
ence in  Liege  and  appropriate 
errata  sheets  were  distributed. 
William  Tilley  EDI. 

Chairman, 

1515  L Street,  NW  Suite  650, 
Washington  DC  20035. 

SO  Labour  is  to  donate  £1 
million  received  Bernie 
Ecclestone  to  a cancer  char- 
ity? Excellent  Idea:  There 
have  been  several  reports  that 
the  Conservative  Party,  as 
well  as  MPs  of  both  main  po- 
litical parties,  received  dona- 
tions from  businesses  con- 
nected with  Serb  lobbyists. 
Would  it  be  in  order  to  de- 
mand this  money  be  banded 
over  to  Bosnian  refugees  and 
war  victims? 

Charles  Pottins. 

20  Wesley  Avenue. 

London  NW10  7BN. 


Um,  not  quite.  Minister 


ICHAEL  Meacher  Is 
slightly  inaccurate 
and  very  optimistic 
(Power  from  the  sun,  Novem- 
ber 25).  Photovoltaic  cells  are 
not  batteries  — they  generate, 
but  do  not  store,  electricity. 
This  must  be  left  to  conven- 
tional, wildly  inefficient 
means,  or  the  power  exported 
directly.  He  gives  no  thought 
to  how  electricity  generated  in 
the  middle  of  deserts  might  be 
transported  to  somewhere 
which  could  use  it  (trans- 
mission losses  even  over  the 
short  distances  in  the  UK  can 
exceed  20  per  cent)  nor  to  the 

balance  between  the  energy 
used  to  make  these  cells  and 
that  which  they  produce  over 
their  (relatively  short)  work- 
ing life. 

However,  his  argument  does 
not  tell  completely.  The  silica 
leaves  of  photovotadcs  can  eas- 
ily be  replaced  by  plant  leaves, 
evolved  over  mfngnnia  to  uti- 
lise the  sun’s  energy,  convert- 
ing, even  in  our  dimate,  sun- 
light and  carbon  dioxide  to  up 
to  20  tonnes  of  dry  matter  (10 
tonnes  coal  equivalent)  per 
hectare  every  year. 

Coppice  crops  (le  trees 
which  resprout  from  the  cut 
stump)  harvested  every  two  to 
three  years  can  continue  in 
theory  Indefinitely,  hut  cer- 
tainly for  decades,  giving  a fUel 
which  is  storable,  transport- 
able, convertible  by  combus- 
tion. gasification  or  pyrolysis 
for  solid,  gaseous  or  liquid 
ftiels,  and  completely  carbon 
dioxide  neutral. 

Mr  Meacher  says  wood  was 
the  world's  first  fuel  (It  still  is 
for  a majority  of  the  world’s 


people).  Reversing  the  shift 
from  renewable  fuels  such  as 
wood  and  straw,  an  option 
open  to  every  nation,  could 
mate  the  greatest  contribution 
to  stemming  the  rise  In  global 
carbon  dioxide. 

RodParfltt 

Dept  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  erf  BristoL 

{ICHAEL  Meacher  de- 
serves a round  of  ap- 
plause for  his  for-sighted  view 
of  the  need  to  develop  solar  en- 
ergy as  a means  to  combat 
global  warming  and  environ- 
mental pollution.  But  we  need 
not  go  as  ter  as  the  Sahara  for 
our  future  energy  supplies, 
since  there  are  other  large 
renewable  energy  resources 
remaining  to  be  tapped  much 
nearer  home. 

Recent  research  has  shown 
the  feasibility  of  exploiting  the 
huge  energy  resources  tied  up 
in  the  oceans  and  seas.  In  the 
form  of  marine  current  kinetic 
energy  and  wave  energy  (a 
typical  marine  current  of  five 
knots  has  a power  daisity  800 
per  rant  greater  than  fhot  <jf 
peak  solar  radiation  in  the  Sa- 
hara while  the  conversion  effi- 
ciency for  the  former  is  in  the 
order  of  30  per  cent  compared 
with  about  15  per  cent  for  the 

latter  anti  marine  currents 

flow  at  night  tod). 

Peter  FraenkeL 
The  Warren, 

Bramshfll  Road, 

Hants  RG27  OPR 

HOW  about  the  much  more 
realisable  aim  of  making 
the  most  of  the  energy  we  do 
have?  Investing  in  small  scale. 


low  cost  solar  heating  panels 
for  homes  would  reduce  de- 
mand for  fossil  fuel  derived  en- 
ergy offer  export  potential 
in  this  technology  as  well  as 
giving  a breathing  space  in 
which  grander  solutions  can 
be  explored. 

David  Bridgewater. 

11  Acorn  Grove, 

Pershore  WRI0 1FQ, 

I NEVER  thought  rd  see  the 
day  when  ifohn  Gummer 
seemed  like  a good  idea,  but 
Michael  Meachert  inane  sim- 
plification of  the  energy  crisis 
brings  it  perilously  close.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  now  blessed 
with  an  environment  minister 
who  has  foiled  to  grasp  even 
the  most  basic  implications  of 
ecological  analysis.  If  the  best 
response  to  global  warming 
that  the  minister  can  come  up 
with  is  to  turn  the  deserts  into 
solar  power  stations  then  God 
helpusalL 

Pfeter  Cox.  

Department  of  Theology, 
University  College  Chester. 

I HAVEN'T  beat  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  new  ways  of  tack- 
ling major  policy  issues  since 
Denis  Healey  satisfactorily  res- 
ponded  to  some  public  disquiet 
when  his  party  decided  unilat- 
erally to  ban  all  UK  produced 
and  based  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  early  1980s.  His  answer 
was  to  dig  a deep  ditch  nearly 
a thousand  miles  long  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
thus  penning  in  the  Soviet 
tank  menace  forever. 
DrewClode. 

48  Park  Avenue  North. 

London  N87RT. 
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Enter  the  sexual  pacifist 


O Louisa  Young  has  a 
lend  whose  man  won’t 
ring  her?  It's  a sad,  sorry  tale 
because  she  can't  ring  him 
(Dial  M for  madness,  Novem- 
ber 24).  Despite  the  advances 
of  feminism,  women  still  can't 
ring  men  or  do  anything 
other  than  give  them  the  odd 
signal  because  the  Rules  tell 
them  not  to.  Men,  we  are  told, 
don't  like  pushy  women.  Be- 
sides which,  she  wouldn't 
know  what  to  say. 

I too  have  a friend  who 
won't  phone  people  he's  at- 
tracted to.  He  too  doesn't 
know  what  to  say  and  is 


In  defence  of  legal  aid  reform 


THE  two  letters  from  Sarah 
Ricca  and  from  Jane 
Dei gh ton.  Vicky  Guedalla  and 
Inse  Jackson-Udoh  (Novem- 
ber 24)  misrepresent  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  on  replacing 
some  legal  aid  with  condi- 
tional fees.  To  clarify; 

It  is  not  that  the  poor  can 
afford  to  take  legal  action 
when  others  cannot,  it  is  that 
their  lawyers  are  willing  to 
pursue  weak  cases  at  the  tax- 
payers’ expense  that  a private 
client  would  not  Conditional 
fees  will  discourage  weak 
cases; 

IT  we  can  make  conditional 
fee  agreements  accessible  to 
less  well-off  people,  that  will 
put  them  in  the  same  position 
as  those  who  do  not  quality 
for  legal  aid;  that  is  fair.  We 
are  consulting  on  how  that 
can  be  done,  including  how  to 
cover  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  the  other  side's  costs 
when  the  claimant  is  on  a low 
income; 

We  do  not  intend  to  substi- 
tute conditional  fees  for  all 


civil  claims.  For  example,  we 
expect  legal  aid  to  remain 
available  to  defendants  and  in 
landlord  and  tenant  cases.  We 
are  consulting  on  which  cases 
should  continue  to  receive 
legal  aid.  . 

Diverting  much  civil  litiga- 
tion to  conditional  fees  will 

mean  that  the  legal  aid  bud- 
get, which  Is  not  being  cut, 
will  go  further  in  tackling 
social  welfare  problems  such 
as  housing,  employment  debt 
and  immigration. 

In  the  longer  term,  it  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop Community  Legal  Ser- 
vices and  to  fund  public  inter- 
est cases.  With  those  potential 
benefits  on  offer,  Z would  ex- 
pect those  who  want  more  jus- 
tice to  alter  into  positive  dia- 
logue with  the  Government 
about  how  to  achieve  its 
policy. 

Geoff  Hoon  MP. 
Parliamentary  Secretary, 

Lord  Chancellor's  Dept. 

54-60  Victoria  Street, 

London  SW1E6QW. 


afraid  of  being  humiliated. 
But  he  doesn’t  chase  women 
mainly  as  a matter  of  princi- 
ple. Being  a modern  man  he  is 
only  too  aware  that  “by  keep- 
ing the  ball  to  his  court’’  he  is 
exercising  a kind  of  control 
over  women.  He  would 
rather  have  a healthy 
relationship  in  which  both 
parties  phone  each  other 
when  they  feel  like  it.  With 
the  onus  on  him  it  makes  him 
feel  like  he's  having  to  do  all 
the  work. 

Of  course,  many  women  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  a wimp  and 
a coward  for  not  taking  the 
initiative.  They  can’t  believe 
that  a man  would  consciously 
decide  not  to  participate  in  a 
process  which  Is  os  old  as 
time  itself.  He  likes  to  point 
out  that  most  women  never 
ask  men  out.  and  no  one  ever 
accuses  them  of  being  cow- 
ards. Of  course  he  recognises 
that  it's  harder  for  women  to 
ask  men  out  than  vice  versa. 
But  then  it’s  also  harder  for 
men  not  to  ask  women  out 
than  vice  versa.  Those  who  do 
usually  end  up  alone.  Some- 
times it  takes  courage  to  es- 
chew conventions  rather  than 
following  them  blindly. 

As  more  women  become 
financially  independent  there 
are  going  to  be  more  men  like 
my  friend.  You  could  call  him 
a genuinely  new  man,  but  Pm 
not  sure  he’s  that  new  at  all, 
just  vastly  under-rated. 
Middle-class  women  are  often 
heard  bemoaning  the  short- 
age of  men,  but  if  they  looked 
around  them  they  might  find 
many  men  like  him.  I’ve  a 
coined  a new  term  for  them. 
They  are  sexual  pacifists. 
More  power  to  titcir  elbows. 
Daniel  Britten. 

38  Cantelowes  Road, 

London  NWl  9XU. 


In  brief ... 

I WAS  enormously  impressed 
by  your  headline  “Prince 
dodges  Diana  tax  row”.  I am 
writing  to  tell  you  that  I have 
in  the  past  week  successfully 
avoided  arrest  for  murder  by 
refraining  from  killing  any- 
body. Neither  have  I been  sued 
for  libel  by  Lord  Tebbit  thanks 
to  my  last-minute  refusal  to 
commit  an  opinion  to  paper.  I 
hope  you  will  give  these 
dodges  full  publicity. 

James  Morgan. 

20  Rectory  Road. 

London  SW13  0DT. 

NICK  Mallett.  the  Spring- 
boks’ rugby  coach,  will  be 
amused  to  read  (Report,  No- 
vember 25)  that  he  won  an 
Oxford  Blue  for  bridge.  The 
nearest  Mallett  got  to  bridge 
was  the  college  fourth  team. 
The  aptly-named  sports  star 
was  rarely  known  for  his  fi- 
nesse or  his  vulnerability  in 
the  groves  of  academe. 

Dr  Nicholas  Smith. 

3 Main  Road. 

Oxon  OX13  5NR 


A Country  Diary 


Cut  to  the 
chase 

ANNE  Perkins's  defence  of 
hunting  (Hunting  for  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  November 
24)  was  the  most  honest  and 
rational  argument  I’ve  read 
amidst  all  the  hysteria  on 
both  sides.  She  rightly  dis- 
misses the  hypocritical  pro- 
hunting arguments  about 
controlling  foxes  or  of  it  heing 
a vital  rural  tradition;  she 
agrees,  too,  that  it  is  cruel, 
but  no  more  so  than  nature 
itself.  Finally  she  admits  that 
she  hunts  because  it  is  fun 
and  gives  her  an  active 
relationship  to  the 
countryside. 

I too  eqjoy  the  closeness  to 
the  countryside,  the  winds 
and  weather  and  the  thrill  of 
the  chase,  but  as  a “pacifist” 
ornithologist,  trying  to  outwit 
the  clever  birds  not  kill  them. 

I can  understand  her  argu- 
ment very  well,  but  would 
suggest  that  she  follows  the 
late  Peter  Scott's  transforma- 
tion from  a .keen  hunter  of 
ducks  and  geese  to  one  of  the 
world's  leading  wildfowl  pres- 
ervation experts.  Humans 
have  one  significant  differ- 
ence from  other  hunting  ani- 
mals — they  can  change  to 
pacifism  without  sacrificing 
their  existence  — and  still 
havefUn! 

John  Green. 

Tingoch, 

CnwchCoch, 

Dyfed,  Wales. 

ANNE  Perkins  fears  losing 
friends  through  writing  of 
her  love  of  hunting.  She 
needn't  worry.  A few  more 
articles  like  this  one  and 
she’ll  have  all  the  friends  she 
can  handle.  After  all,  she’ll  be 
saving  the  League.  RSPCA 
and  IFAW  a fortune  in  adver- 
tising. Does  she  do  children’s 
parties? 

Nic  Davies. 

Mare  brook  Cottage, 
Burton-on-Trent, 

Staffs  DE13  8SP 


Good  Lord! 

READING  Simon  Hoggart'. 

account  of  Roy  Hatters 
ley’s  entry  ino  the  House  o 
Lords,  I was  unable  to  mato 
up  my  mind  whether  ti 
laugh,  cry  or  just  throw  ui 
(November  25).  The  Guard 
Ian's  great  pontificator  final); 
succumbed  and  accepted  tin 
establishment's  ultimate  ac 
knowledgment  that  old  social 
fats  never  die  . . . they  simpli 
fade  away  and  become  bar 
ren,  in  this  case  Baron  Hat 
tersley  of  Sparkbrook. 

J Grossman. 

Amber  Court, 

Hove,  Sussex  BN3 ILU. 


We  may  edit  letters:  sh 
ones  are  more  likely  to 
Please  supply  a full  ad 


THE  WREKIN:  Cold  winds 
morning  frosts,  pouring  rain 

— these  last  few  days  have 
seen  the  old  oaks  shredded 
Only  young  trees  hold  their 
leaves  against  November's 
greying  tide.  This  has  been  a 
fiery  year  for  Quercus:  in  the 
alchemy  of  autumn’s  furnace 
bronze,  gold  and  ochre  in 
their  foliage.  But  this  already 
seems  a brief  bum  — one 
more  Dash  in  the  strobe  of 
paklsb  history.  Now  these 
leaves,  wet  and  blown,  fill  the 
air  with  the  smell  of  brown 
?e  .“\a  ,heady  tore  to  lean 
Jtehwt  the  bark,  intoxicated 
by  myth.  The  oak  is  the  tree 
into  which  the  divine  warrior 
Lieu  flew,  in  the  form  of  an 
eafile.  after  he  was  tricked 
mto  his  '’death"  by  his  wife 
Biodeuwedd.  For  this  she  was 
turned  into  an  owL  This  tree  I 
visit  nearly  every  day,  though 
_o1^'  Jws  never  knownfn 
eagle.  But  there  is  something 
accusatorial  in  the  way  thp 
lto°w  their  heads  for- 

hrandK  rrom  its  toP®ost 
branches  and  kxauk  into  the 


morning  rain, 
deuwedd  still  hi 

fields  in  the  tawrr 
the  dark  boughs' 
old  tree  slips  a ci 


— « crows.  Th 
gathering  place  f< 
pathways  round 
n®ss  to  less  fora 
People  who  waiy 
nde  their  bikes  o 
peat  trunk.  It’s 
where  hour 
twen  erased.  It’s 
tree,  m a land  of* 
something  of  w! 
happened  here  c 
centuries  never  1< 
thing  remains  lot 

yjp’s  ring  insi. 
Is  the  start 
■pee  Week  whi 
focus  this  year  oi 
trees”  and  hoi 
special  to  us.  V, 
lose  from  our  mer 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


Emily  Barr 


THE  Diary  Is  strangely 
fascinated  by  a 10- 
yearold  copy  of  the 
Sunday  Times  mapTiiw 

Portentously  titled  “Hie 
Powers  that  will  be**,  the 
magazine  predicts  the 
big  players  of  the  90s.  (and 
what  is  easier  than  laugh- 
ing at  outdated  predic- 
tions?) The  Tories  are  rep- 
resented by  John  Redwood 
(William  Hague  wasn’t 
born).  Lib  Dems  by  Paddy 
Ashdown  and  Charles  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  SNP  by  Alex 
Salmon  d.  Meanwhile, 
Labour,  the  party  which  has 
produced  the  shiniest  stars 
of  all.  will,  the  magazine 
predicts,  be  led  through  the 
90s  by . . . not,  asithappens, 
Mr  Tony  Blair  or  Gordon 
Brown,  but  Keith  Vaz,  MP 
for  Leicester  East. 

“Labour’s  business  manag- 
ers are  expecting  great 
things  ofVaz.  He  shows 
every  sign  of  being  able  to 
oblige,**  the  magazine  in- 
forms us . Has  he  lived  up  to 
it?  Vaz  sounded  sheepish 
yesterday.  “I  do  remember 
that  Sunday  Times  piece  oc- 
casionally, but  It  doesn't 
bother  me,*'  he  told  us  un- 
convincingly. But  for  being 
sucha  good  loser,  Mr  Vaz, 
you  are  the  Diary's  Rising 
Star  of  the  Week.  There’s 
still  time,  and  the  campaign 
to  get  you  a Cabinet  post  be- 
gins today. 

ARK  Seddon,  editor 
Of  the  lefty  magazine 
Tribune,  calls  with 
a tasteful  suggestion  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Millen- 
nium Dome.  “It  should,**  he 
says,  “be  completely  filled 
by  a giant  hologram  of  Prin- 
cess Diana,  amoving  holo- 
gram which  would  bestow 
blessings.  People  could  lie 
down  and  pray  in  front  of 
it.”  AH  suggestions  should 
arrive  by  the  end  of  the 
week;  they  will  then  be  for- 
warded to  Mandy 
Mandelson. 

IT’S  official:  Labour  have 
learnt  from  the  Benue 
Ecclestone  fiasco. 

Pronto  I,  the  new  pub  and 
club  lottery,  has  invited 
Home  Office  minister  Alan 
Michael  to  its  launch  party 
on  Thursday,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  department  has 
changed  the  law  in  order  to 
ban  the  very  thing  they  are 
launching.  Presumably 
they  hope  he’ll  have  a few 
glasses  of  wine  and  change 
It  back  again.  “Are  yon  sug- 
gesting we’re  trying  to  bribe 
them?”  asks  a Pronto! 
spokesperson.  “Because  we 
just  want  them  to  come 
along  and  see  what  it’s 
about.”  Of  course.  A 
Michael  spokesman  adds, 
“We  think  it’s  a bad  idea  to 
miT  drinking  and  gambling, 
and  he  willnot  be  going  to 
their  party.”  Now  that  is 
strong  government. 


Gordon  Brown  takes 
over  on  the  bridge 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


AT  a wedding  over  the 
weekend,  one  of  the 
key  players  was  com- 
plaining about  hav- 
ing to  squeeze  Into  formal 
dress.  ‘1  wanted  to  Gordon 
Brown  It.”  he  said,  wishing 
he  could  have  swapped  his 
morning  suit  for  an  ordinary 
outfit  The  Chancellor’s  Man- 
sion House  gesture  earlier 
this  year — wearing  a regular 
suit  instead  of  frill  dinner 
dress  — had  clearly  made  an 
impression.  Here  was  my 
friend,  who  follows  politics 
only  remotely,  using  Brown’s 
name  as  a vert)  — a synonym 
for  rebellion  against  the  es- 
tablishment and  aQ  its  stuffy 
traditions. 

Brown’s  rebel  image  proba- 
bly took  deeper  root  when  the 
Chancellor  broke  with  cus- 
tom on  Budget  Day,  posing 
for  photographers  with  a 
shiny  red  briefcase  instead  of 


the  tattered  old  bag  doggedly 
preserved  by  his  predeces- 
sors. Yesterday  he  set  a new 
precedent,  walking  to  the 
Commons  to  deliver  a first 
ever  pre-Budget  report  — and 
inviting  members  of  the  pub- 
lic to  offer  their  own  views  on 
tax,  benefits  and  the  way 
Britain  pays  for  itself  The 
symbolism  of  the  enterprise 
was  dear:  Gordon  Brown 
wants  to  be  the  People's 
Chancellor. 

But  is  there  more  to  all 
this?  Could  it  be  that  Mr 
Brown  is  emerging  not  only 
as  tbe  Intellectual  heavy- 
weight of  the  Cabinet  — Nigel 
Lawson  to  Tony  Blair’s  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  — but  as  its 
true  radical?  Of  course,  his 
early  gestures  don’t  amount 
to  much  in  themselves.  But 
they  do  form  a flattering  con- 
trast with  the  Chancellor’s 
immediate  boss. 

While  Brown  refused  to  get 
togged  up  In  fancy  gear  to 
talk  to  the  City,  Blair  was 
quite  happy  to  don  white  tie 
and  tails  for  his  recent  turn 
at  the  Guildhall.  Last  week 
came  another  telling  exercise 
In  spot-th e-dlfference.  The 
Chancellor  chose  the  funky, 
employee-owned  St  Luke’s  ad- 
vertising agency  to  promote 
his  New  Deal  for  the  young 
and  jobless  — a pleasing  con- 


trast with  the  fat  £18  nuUion 
contract  handed  to  Tory  peer 
Lord  Saatchi  to  market  Mr 
Blair’s  pet  project,  the  Millen- 
nium Dome. 

The  temptation,  with 
Downing  Street  apparently 
bent  on  performing  a U-turn  a 
week,  is  to  see  Gordon  Brown 
as  tbe  keeper  of  the  flame,  the 
left’s  conscience  Inside  the 
Labour  government  It  was 
he  who  revved  up  the  Tri- 
bune rally  at  tbe  party  confer 
ence  with  the  old-time  social- 
ist religion,  he  who  still  dares 
utter  the  s-word  and  address 
colleagues  as  comrades.  Left- 
wingers could  find  further 
comfort  in  his  statement  yes- 
terday, whether  from  the 
extra  cash  for  shivering  pen- 
sioners or  the  30,000  out-of- 
school dubs  for  kids,  provid- 
ing lone  mothers  with 
desperately-needed  child 
care. 

One  can  even  make  a left- 
friendly  reading  of  Brown’s 
determination  to  guard  thp 
Exchequer  with  an  iron  fist 
Brownies  say  the  Chancellor 
is  keeping  tbe  lid  on  spend- 
ing, even  if  that  entails  cut- 
ting benefits  to  the  disabled, 
not  because  he  la  a mean  old 
Scrooge  but  because  be  is  a 
Santa  with  sense.  He  has  read 
enough  history  to  know  that 
past  Labour  chancellors 


screwed  up  by  ladling  out  dol- 
lops of  cash  in  their  first  two 
years  only  to  pay  the  price  in 
belt-tightening  crisis  later  on 
— when  polling  day  loomed. 
Gordon's  allies  say  he  is  de- 
termined to  avoid  that  mis- 
take by  staying  stingy  now, 
and  shelling  out  later.  Noth- 
ing flint-hearted  about  that 

But  such  a view,  however 
appealing,  probably  misses 
the  point  Gordon  Brown  is 
not  an  Old  Labourite  in  Blair- 
ite  drag.  Instead  be  and  the 
PM  are  equal  advocates  of 
New  Labour  — with  Brown 
offering  substance,  Blair  pro- 
viding style. 

So  it  is  tbe  Chancellor  who 
is  steering  the  flagship  poli- 
cies of  this  Government, 
whether  it  be  tbe  welfare-to- 

work  programme  or  the  prep- 
arations for  a single  cur- 
rency. While  Tony  Blair  sups 
with  Be  rale  Ecclestone  and 


The  Chancellor 
caps  spending  not 
because  he  is  a 
mean  old  Scrooge 
but  because  he  is 
a Santa  with  sense 


frets  about  the  menu  for  his 
Canary  Wharf  summit  with 
Jacques  Chirac,  Gordon 
Brown  is  busy  reforming  tbe 
welfare  state  or  revolutionis- 
ing the  regulation  of  British 
finance.  One  Downing  Street 
insider  reports  that  the 
Prime  Minister  likes  to  keep 
a light  schedule  — a nine-to- 
five  day  broken  by  lunch  with 
friends  or  family  and  an  early 
knock-off  for  quality  time 
with  the  kids.  Brown,  mean- 


while, had  new  locks  fitted  at 
the  Treasury  so  he  could  start 
work  at  6am  and  stay  there 
past  midnight.  The  division 
of  labour  is  neat  Tony  Blair 
is  president,  his  old  friend 
and  rival  is  prime  minister. 

Despite  their  different 
working  habits.  Brown  and 
Blair  are  ideologically  in 
sync  — as  much  soulmates  as 
Lawson  and  Thatcher  in  their 
heyday.  Gordon  Brown  is  not 
sucking  up  to  the  leader  or 
swallowing  his  principles 
when  he  talks  of  the  impor- 
tance of  work  and  self-reli- 
ance. He  belieoes  the  New 
Labour  creed  — - partly  be- 
cause he  wrote  ft.  When  Roy 
Hattersley  used  these  pages 
in  the  summer  to  accuse  the 
Government  of  apostasy  on 
the  sacred  socialist  question 
of  equality,  it  was  Gordon 
Brown  who  stepped  forward 
to  reply.  He  talks  earnestly 
about  Ml  employability,  not 
employment,  and  equality  of 
opportunity,  not  outcome,  for 
reasons  beyond  mere  elect- 
ability.  He  genuinely  believes 
this  is  the  terrain  where 
today’s  Labour  party  belongs. 

Tony  Blair  appears  to  think 
fewer  ideological  thoughts. 
He  is  a master  of  presenting 
the  New  Labour  vision,  a fact 
which  alcme  vindicates  his 
1994  decision  to  edge  out 
Brown  and  seek  the  party 
leadership.  But  in  foe  matter 
of  constructing  a vision,  Tony 
Blair  is  more  engineer  than 
architect  For  foe  latter  task, 
he  is  reliant  on  his  nextdoor 
neighbour.  Those  with  radi- 
cal hopes  for  this  government 
might  well  be  in  the  same  po- 
sition. 


Readers  who  want  to  contribute 
to  the  Guardian's  own  Debate 
on  the  Chancellor's  pre-Budget 
report  should  write  to  the  letters 
page  address  opposite 


George  Monbiot  says  that  a forthcoming  Channel  4 series  attacking 
environmentalists’  campaigns  in  the  Third  World  is  misleading  and,  in  parts,  just  wrong 

Crimes  against  nature 


Tourists  fiock  from 
Egypt;  bat  Harrods  is 
currently  offering  a 
Luxor  holiday  as  a competi- 
tion prize.  Wondering 
whether  this  still  stands,  we 
can  Harrods’s  star  PR  man, 
Michael  Cole.  On  hearing 
the  words  “Guardian 
Diary,”  Michael  laughs: 
“those  are  words  to  chill  the 
bones”  (quite  right,  too), 
and  points  out  that  a rival 
column  has  already  spotted 
the  story  (as  if  that  stops 
ns).  On  being  asked,  how- 
ever, whether  the  location 
has  been  changed.  Michael 
suffers  an  inexplicable 
moodswing.  “Don't  make 
fun  of  60  people  dying!”  he 
rages.  “For  goodness  sake! 
Grow  up!”  and  hangs  up. 
That  might  be  a no,  then. 

Mk  BIRMINGHAM 

police  officer  went  to 
^^^the  home  of  a 
recently  deceased  elderly 
woman,  according  to  Police 
Review  magazine,  to  be  told 
by  a home  help  thatthelady 
had  no  known  relatives. 
Looking  through  the  things 
in  her  front  room,  the  offi- 
cer picked  np  a diary,  idly 
flicked  through  it.  and 
raised  an  eyebrow.  “Bli- 
mey, she  got  about  a bit  for 
an  old  *un.”  he  commented, 
after  reading  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  The  home  help  was 
unimpressed.  “Could  I,” 
she  asked  coldly,  “have  my 
diary  back  if  you’ve  fin- 
ished with  it?” 

JENNIE  Bond:  an  apol- 
ogy. In  yesterday’s 
Diary  it  was  suggested 
that  Ms  Bond’s  appearance 
on  BBC  News  24  was  accom- 
panied by  the  caption 
“Scary  Spice”.  Wenowreal- 
ise  that  this  was  not  true, 
and  that  she  was,  in  fact. 
Introduced  to  viewers  as 
“Ginger  Spice”.  Scary  Spice 
would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate—they  must  be 
having  technical  problems 
—but  nonetheless  we  apolo- 
gise for  the  error. 


EITHER  the  BBC 
nor  Channel  4 
has  run  a series 
on  the  environ- 
ment for  at  least 
four  years.  Despite  a massive 
public  appetite  for  environ- 
mental protection,  green  pro- 
grammes have  b een  actively 
excluded  from  the  schedules. 
Bat  this  month,  both  compa- 
nies are  bringing  one  out. 

These  are  not.  however, 
series  about  foe  horrors  of 
environmental  destruction, 
but  about  the  horrors  of  the 

Mwlniwnpntal  mnvpm wit  It 

is  a backlash  without  a 
frontlash. 

This  is  not  to  say  that 
environmentalism  should  be 
exempt  from  the  most  scepti 
cal  examination.  The  current 
BBC2  series.  Scare  Stories,  is 
interesting,  provocative  and 
largely  correct  in  its  critique 
of  misleading  environmental 
claims  about  human  popula- 
tion growth. 

But  the  Channel  4 series, 
which  begins  mi  Sunday,  is  a 
rather  different  proposition. 
Against  Nature  argues  that 
green9  In  First  World 
countries  are  responsible  for 
the  deprivation  and  death  of 
millions  of  children  in  foe 
Third  World.  What  impover- 
ished people  in  the  Sooth  need 
are  vast  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects like  India’s  Narmada 
Dam,  whose  construction  has 
been  suspended  because  of 
campaigns  by  First  World  en- 
vironmentalists. In  their  cal- 
lous disregard  for  human  wel- 
fare and  their  fetishism  of 
nature,  greens,  it  maintains, 
are  not  merely  conservative, 
but  fascist,  drawing  their  In- 
spiration from  precisely  tbe 
same  ideologies  as  foe  Nazis. 

It  would  be  laughable,  bad  it 
not  been  given  three  hours  of 
primetime  TV.  Against  Na- 
ture, foe  production  company 
RDF  ten  us,  "highlights  the 
absence  of  scientific  rigour  be- 
hind nations  like  the  green- 
house effect  and  global  warm- 
ing". Yet  the  series  makes  the 
most  elementary  scientific 
mistakes.  Sulphur  dioxide,  for 
example,  is  described  as  a 
’greenhouse  gas”.  In  reality,  it 
counteracts  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect. Ecosystems  such  as 
oceans  and  forests,  they  say. 


produce  millions  of  tonnes  of 
carbon  dioxide.  In  reality,  tbe 
oceans  are  net  absorbers  cf 
carbon  dioxide,  and  forests  ab- 
sorb  as  much  as  they  produce. 

Indian  peasants,  according 
to  RDF,  desperately  want  the 
Narmada  Dam,  to  get  fresh 
drinking  wafer.  But  the  Nar- 
mada Dam,  despite  foe  rJawna 


Of  nffiniala  baa  no  drinking 
water  component,  as  a World 
Bank  report  has  pointed  out  It 
will  divert  water  away  from 
peasant  villages  and  towards 
foe  sugar  plantations  of  foe 
richest  and  most  politically 
powerful  people  in  the  state. 
As  most  of  Gttfnrafs  develop- 
ment hinds  have  been  si- 


NHS  turns  up  in  Manhattan 


Bill  Buford 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  while 
on  holiday  here  in  New 
York,  I hurt  my  ankle 
skiing,  gnd,  having  made  my 
way  to  a medical  fiicility  that  I 

found  to  the  Phone  book.  I 
discovered  a place  of  immacu- 
late and  mesmerising  moder- 
nity. I was  rushed  Into  a pri- 
vate room  by  two  woman  in 
white  coats.  Moments  later 
my  ankle  was  being  X-rayed. 
A consultant  appeared,  a 
young  man  with  a.  dark,  pre- 
cjggjy  (rimmed  beard,  who 
started  working  foe  tendons 
around  my  ankle  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  then  another  consul- 


tant arrived,  an  older  man, 
and  finally  someone  else  en- 
tirely, bearing  X-rays  and 

charts.  I was  put  into  awheel 
Chair  and  rolled  Into  another 
room,  the  badnews  room  ob- 
viously, and,  sure  enough, 
when  tbe  doctors  appeared, 
they  bore  the  unmistahnbifl 

look  of  disappointment 

“There  is,”  foe  young  doctor 
with  tbe  obsessively  trimmed 
beard  said,  “Well,  it  seems.. . 
actually.”  He  paused.  He  was 
uncomfortable.  “Well,  it 
seems  there  is  nothing  really 
wrong.” 

“A  sprain?”  I said. 

“A  sprain,”  he  said.  The 
invoice  that  1 was  made  to  pay 
before  I left  (“All  mador  credit 
cards  accepted”),  included  a 
box  for  charges,  a list  of  esca- 
lating expenses  that  began 
with  rmthhes  and  ended  with 
a helicopter  deUvery. 

In  Britain,  there  were  inter- 
minable watts,  overworked 
doctors,  scarce  beds,  phleg- 
matic dimly-lit  waiting  rooms 
breeding  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  bacteria,  and  hospitals 


frill  of  medical  gadgets  stored 
under  a plastic  cover  and 
pushed  into  a comer  some- 
where because  there  were  no 
spare  parts  and  foe  manufac- 
turer bad  gcme  bankrupt  That 
was  the  National  Health. 
America  then  was  attentive; 
profit-driven  efficiency  — pro- 
vided the  patient  conld  afford 
It 

Nowadays  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  transforma- 
tion. No  patient  could  afford 
it,  and  tbe  practice  of  medi- 
cine has  been  taken  over  by 
insurance  wwnpmtpe  known 
as  HMDs  — Health  Mainte- 
nance Organisations.  A main- 
tenance agreement  is  what 
you  sign  to  make  sure  that 
that  automated  thing  you 
bought  — car,  washing  ma- 
chine, high  powered  lawn- 
mower  with  five  different 
blade  pitches,  or  the  prince  of 
mechanical  collapse,  foe  pho- 


tocopier, wont  cost  as  much 
again  to  repair  when  it  breaks 
down.  And,  as  one  tabloid 
headline  put  it.  Health  Care  in 
America  Sucks. 


phoned  eft  for  foe  £7  hfliinn 
project  the  pressing  needs  of 
Its  impoverished  citizens  have 
been  neglected.  It  will  dis- 
place, directly  and  indirectly, 
up  to  600,000  people.  Its  con- 
struction was  halted  not  as 
the  programmes  claim,  by 
Northern  environmentalists, 
but  by  tbe  Indian  supreme 


Since  I arrived  in  New  York 
In  1995,  my  health  has  been 
covered  by  insurance  compa- 
nies paid  for  by  my  employer. 
One  company  (called  some- 
thing like  Executive  Health, 
or  Corporate  By  Pass)  was 
supreme  but  scary. 

The  patients,  it  was  made 
clear,  were  to  blame  for  their 
Alnesses,  and,  once  a year, 
they  were  subjected  to  the 
tiaalfh  care  equivalent  cf  a 
courtroom  deposition. 

Near  the  cud  of  my  four- 
boor  examination,  the  doctor, 
an  austere  skinny  woman, 
turned  to  me.  “Your  peer  she 
said. 

“My  pee,  main?"  She  was 
thatinnd  of  woman,  a woman 
yon  said  “mam”  to.  “You  have 
no  trouble  doing  it?"  "No, 
mam,"  I said. 

“I  don’t  believe  you,"  she 
said,  “are  you  surer 

WHEN  I got  home,  I 
never  had  so  much 
trouble  urinating  in 
my  life.  The  report  I received, 
two  weeks  later,  was  15  pages 
long.  Every  little  complaint 
was  presented  as  something 
that  was  going  to  be  cited  20 
years  later  when  yon  were 
called  up  before  a claims 


court,  in  response  to  a suit 
filed  by  a local  people’s  move- 
ment. Indeed,  since  1988,  hun- 
dreds Of  tTinnftarute  of  local 
people  have  been  protesting 
against  the  Narmada  Dam, 
and  foe  drowning  of  villages, 
risk  of  floods,  corruption  and 
fraud  it  involves.  Thousands 
have  pledged  to  stay  in  their 
homes  and  drown,  rather  than 
submit  to  forced  resettlement 
Northern  environmentalists 
became  involved  when  the 
peasant  activists  asfrqd  them 
for  help  to  lobby  the  World 
Bank.  Tbe  Bank  .commis- 
sioned an  independent  review, 
whose  damning  evidence 
forced  it  to  pull  out 

THIS  case  highlights 
the  most  dangerous 
cf  Against  Nature's 
flaws:  its  astonish- 
ing and  frankly  rac- 
ist assumption  that  environ- 
mental controls  in  the  South 
are  the  result  of  environmen- 
tal campaigning  in  the  North. 

Though  C4  has  somehow 
managed  to  overlook  it,  India 
possesses  the  largest  environ- 
mental movement  cm  earth, 
engaging  tens  of  miTHons  cf 
people.  Like  foe  movements  in 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  South 
Africa  and  scores  of  other 
Southern  countries,  it  has  in- 
spired and  guided  environ- 
mental campaigns  In  the 
North. 

This  transfer  of  and 

tactics  has  catalysed  a British 
ftm/1  ivwHupnt^i  con- 

centrating on  precisely  those 
areas  to  which  environmental 
ami  social  justice  concerns 
overlap.  New  trunk  roads  are 
less  equitable  than  new  public 
transport  because  34  per  cent 
of  British  people  have  no  ac- 
cess to  a car.  New  superstores 
are  less  equitable  than  afford- 
able housing.  Conventional 
farming  forces  the  poorest 
Britons  to  subsidise  tbe  rich- 
est. Pollution  hammers  the 
poor,  who  end  up  down  wind. 

We  environmentalists  want 
development,  but  of  the  kind 
that  benefits  those  who  need  it 
most,  rather  than  only  those 
who  have  plenty.  But  Against 

Nature,  selective,  unquestion- 
ing and  just  plain  wrong,  sides 
with  foe  dispossessors  against 
the  dispossessed. 


board  to  account  for  why  it 
should  pay.  The  executive  ser- 
vice didn't  want  you  to  get 
sick  because  that  would  cost 
money.  Unfortunately,  foe  ser- 
vice proved  too  expensive  and 
my  employer  abandoned  it  for 
one  cf  three  large  national 
HMOs  that,  between  them,  ca- 
ter to  over  five  min  Urn  people 
inNew  York- 
My  HMO  doctor  arrives  at 
Bam,  deals  with  three  patients 
at  once,  gives  advice  an  his 
speaker  phone  to  six  others 
while  you’re  stretched  on  his 
examination  table,  never 
leaves  before  7pm  and  is  pre- 
pared to  take  your  call  at 
home.  His  efforts  are  heroic. 
But  the  basic  service  is  a 
nightmare.  Body  broken  down 
again?  Quick  fix,  cheap  fix,  no 
spare  parte;  don’t  want  to 
work  overtime,  and  then  lets 
get  that  folng  back  on  the 
road.  Next?  This  is  actually 
tiie  NHS  at  its  worst,  repli- 
cated in  Manhattan  — tbe  in- 
terminable lists,  the  over- 
worked doctors,  the  frightful 
waiting  rooms  — with  this 
crucial  difference  — it’s  run 
for  a profit 


Read  Blunketf  s 
lips  - then 
read  them  again 


Lord  Hattersley 


FOR  as  inng  as  I have 
known  — which  is 
more  than  20  years  — 
David  Blunkett  has  been  a 
superb  exponent  of  injured 
innocence-  He  gave  a virtuoso 
display  of  his  technique  when, 
during  House  of  Commons 
question  time,  his  shadow 
asked  what  had  made  him 
“change  his  mind"  about  pro- 
hibiting selective  secondary 
education.  “We  all  know,"  he 
replied  (taking  for  granted  the 
universal  acceptance  of  his 
probity),  “that  the  commit- 
ment which  I have  given  on 
selection  stands."  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr  Blunkett’s  confi- 
dence in  his  own  consistency 
does  not  survive  a detailed 
examination. 

On  Wednesday  October  4. 
1995,  he  told  the  Labour  Party 
Conference:  “Read  my  lips. 
No  selection  by  examination 
or  interview."  That  categori- 
cal assurance  won  the  day  for 
the  labour  leadership.  The 
revolt,  organised  around  de- 
mands for  the  remaining 
grammar  schools  to  be  incor- 
porated into  tbe  comprehen- 
sive system,  fizzled  out  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  its  pur- 
pose seemed  to  have  been 
achieved.  The  promise  that 
saved  foe  day  in  the  autumn 
was  repudiated  in  the  spring. 

When  David  Blunkett  began 
to  talk  about  "no  further 
selection...**  the  charitable 
interpretation  of  the  change 
was  that  he  was  making  a 
strangely  repetitive  slip  of  the 
tongue.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  two  verbally  similar  sen- 
tences is  diametrically  op- 
posed. “No  selection ..." 
meant  an  end  to  foe  grammar 
schools.  “No  further  selec- 
tion...” is  a guarantee  ot 
their  retention.  When  John 
Prescott,  a year  or  so  before 
foe  election,  spoke  in  Oxford 
on  foe  20th  anniversary  of 
Jim  Callaghan’s  famous 
“basic  teaching  of  the  three 
Rs"  Ruskin  speech,  his  first 
draft  repeated  Blunkett’s  drig-' 
inal  promise.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  remove  it  from  the 
final  text  by  the  only  true 
begetter. 

Now  we  know  why.  In 
theory  it  will  be  possible  for 
parents,  in  areas  which  retain 
selection,  to  insist  on  chang- 
ing foe  system  to  one  which 
does  not  write  off  four  fifths  of 
their  children.  But  it  looks  as 
if  foe  mechanisms  of  the  nec- 
essary ballot  will  be  rigged 
against  change.  And  Blunkett 
is  now  introducing  a new  sort 
of  educational  apartheid  — 
“specialist  schools”.  In  foe 
House  of  Commons  he  primly 
insisted  that  “recognising  an 
aptitude  for  music"  is  not  tbe 
same  as  selection.  There  is  no 
way.  other  than  selection,  for 


that  aptitude  to  be  identified. 
Specialist  schools  will  be  an- 
other tier  in  the  increasingly 
hierarchical  secondary  school 
system. 

The  educational  and  social 
disadvantages  of  selection  — 
once  almost  universally  rec- 
ognised — now  seem  less  im- 
portant to  the  Government 
than  “identifying  with  suc- 
cess". But  in  pursuit  of  tbe 
right  image.  David  Blunkett  is 
taking  terrible  risks  with  his 
own  Intellectual  reputation. 
Time  after  time  he  advances, 
with  apparent  conviction, 
ideas  which  do  not  stand  a 
moment’s  logical  analysis.  It 
aU  began  when  be  slavishly 
repeated  tbe  meaningless 
mantra  which  first  appeared 
In  The  Blair  Revolution  by 
Mandelson  and  Riddell  — 
“standards  not  structures”. 

The  rejection  of  reason  is  a 
disease  which  seems  to  have 
infected  the  specialist  advi- 
sers in  his  department  A 
month  ago  — following  publi- 
cation of  the  LSE  report  on 
poverty'  and  learning  — a tele- 
vision journalist  planned  to 
produce  a film  on  the  relation- 
ship between  social  depriva- 
tion and  under-attainment. 
When  she  talked  to  the  D£EE 
about  ber  plans,  they  reacted 
like  Pope  Urban  VUI  when 
confronted  with  Galileo's 
view  of  the  universe.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  a study  which 
did  little  more  than  confirm 
the  findings  of  30  years' 
research.  They  could  hardly 
have  been  more  frank.  If  they 
conceded  that  the  poor  have 
special  problems,  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  are  disad- 
vantaged might  use  tbe  ad- 
mission as  an  explanation  of 
poor  performance. 

Tbe  denial  of  an  obvious 
truth  was,  no  doubt,  a help  in 
protecting  the  Government 
from  the  demands  of  the  pov- 
erty lobby.  For  once  the 
relationship  between  depriva- 
tion and  school  failure  is  ac- 
cepted, a government  that 
makes  education  its  “first, 
second  and  tbird  priority”  has 
to  redistribute  income  in  foe 
direction  of  the  poor.  But  in 
tbe  long  run.  a government 
which  tries  to  defy  logic  and 
Ignore  reason  can  only  lose 
respect 

■^■HE  specialist  press  are 

■ already  beginning  to 
draw  ironic  attention  to 
what  the  Ed'ucatfhn'  Journal 
called  foe  Secretary  of  State’s 
“profound  utterances".  And 
foe  people  who- hoped  that 
after  the  election,  they  would 
become  bis  natural  allies 
share  foe  views  expressed  by 
foe  Campaign  for  State  Educa- 
tion in  its  critique  of  Govern- 
ment policy.  “Further  thought 
is  needed  on  how  some  of  foe 
Government’s  aims  are  to  be 
achieved."  David  Blunkett 
has  done  remarkably  well  in 
attracting  support  from 
Labour’s  traditional  enemies. 
But  be  has  alienated  too  many 
old  friends  — teachers  and 
students  amongst  them.  To 
win  them  back,  he  must  do 
more  than  assert  his  integ- 
rity. He  must  pursue  intellec- 
tually credible  polices. 


Bill  Buford's  Letter  from  New 
York  Is  on  Radio  3's  Nightwaves 


He's  chatoad  up  through  Mb  sensitive  nose  and  made  to  walk  on  red 
hot  plates,  whilst  the  bash  of  bis  legs  are  hit  In  time  to  music. 
Ootoehere  twt  him  and  force  hkn  to  drink  bees  Why?  Because 
they're  teaching  Mm  to  ‘dance’  for  tourists  who  pay  to  watch  his 
agonMag  waltz.  j 

The  World  Society  for  the  Protection  ot  Animals  (WSPA)  rescues 
■dancing  bears’  end  takes  them  to  sanctuaries  where  they  can  be 
fcee  of  pain  and  suffering.  But  we  can't  cany  out  our  fife- swing 
work  without  the  support  of  people  Bee  jlou.  lb"  gift  of  Just  £10, 
or  whjlawtu  yea  can  afford,  will  help  art  the  chains  of 
hrenpant  anfamfa.  So  please  send  jour  donation  today  He's 
counting  or  yoo.  ‘ 


YES,  I WANT  TO  CUT  THE  CHAINS! 
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Robert  Lewis 


Arthur  Tracy 


Rebel  at  centre  stage 


Robert  “Bobby” 

Lewis,  who  has 
died  of  a heart 
attack  aged  88,  was 
one  of  the  last  of 
the  rebel  breed  of  theatrical 
pathfinders  — among  them 
Harold  durznan,  Ella  Kagan, 
Clifford  Odets,  Lee  Strasberg 
— whose  work  led  to  a com- 
ing of  age  of  American  drama 
and  of  American  stage 
performance. 

As  an  actor,  director  and 
later  a renowned  teacher  of 
drama,  Lewis,  a big  man  with 
a big  personality,  took  part  in 
many  of  the  seminal  theatri- 
cal events  of  his  time.  He  was 
a founding  member  of  the 
Stanislavsky-inspired  Group 
Theatre  in  the  1930s;  an  actor 
in  such  important  plays  as 
Clifford  Odets’s  Waiting  for 
Uffy,  Awake  and  Sing,  Golden 
Bay,  and,  with  his  Group 
Theatre  cohort  Elia  Kazan, 
the  founder  in  1947  of  the 
Actor's  Studio. 

After  the  collapse  of  the 
Group  Theatre  in  1941,  Kazan 
and  Lewis  tried  to  start  the 
Dollar  Theatre  and  even  got 
Irwin  Shaw  to  contribute  a 
play  to  their  populist  idea,  but 
the  project  was  not  financially 
viable.  However  the  notion  of 
an  Actor’s  Studio  — “to  get 
the  actor  out  of  the  god- 
damned Walgreen’s  Drug- , 
store”  as  Kazan  put  it  — was. 

As  alumni  of  the  Group 
Theatre,  both  men  were  eager  , 
for  someone  to  create  a simu- 
lacra of  the  Group  Theatre’s  ■ 


RJ  Washington 


commitment  to  excellence  and 
craft;  to  create  a place,  as 
Lewis  wrote,  “to  which  we  all 
belonged  and  felt  was  oars 
and  that  we  were  the  best  In 
the  world.” 

In  bis  autobiography  A Ltfe, 

Km an  wrote,  “Bobby,  I be- 
lieved, was  the  ideal  man  to 
start  a studio  for  actors  with 
me.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
involve  Lee  Strasberg  ... 
Also  Bobby’s  teaching  had 
characters  Lee’s  did  not  have: 
simplicity,  clarity,  and  a 
sense  of  humour.  Bobby 
stressed  the  bolder,  imagina- 
tive side  of  acting,  rather  than 
emphasising  the  interior  emo- 
tional event.” 

Kazan  tells  bow  be  pitched  , 
Lewis  the  Idea  of  the  Actor’s  > 
Studio.  “Walking  with  Bobby 
in  Central  Park,  I told  him 
what  I had  in  mind.  Without 
an  instant’s  hesitation,  he  res- 
ponded enthusiastically. 
There’d  be  two  classes.  Bobby 
taking  the  more  experienced 
players,  I the  beginners  ... 
We  decided  there’d  be  no 
tuition  charge  and  agreed  to 
work  without  compensation 
ourselves.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  would  be 
talent  No  one  would  buy  his 
way  in.  Our  goals  were  mod- 
est our  principles  dean.  Over 
40  years,  they  have  never 
altered.” 

It  was  in  one  of  Lewis’s 
acting  classes  that  Kazan 
found  Marlon  Brando  to  play 
Stanley  Kowalski  in  Tennes- 
see Williams's  A Streetcar 


Lewis  . . . stressed  the  bold, 

imaginative  side  of  acting 

Named  Desire.  Brando  was 
only  one  of  many  emerging 
actors  whose  talent  Lewis 
would  help  shape:  Montgom- 
ery Clift,  Patricia  Neal,  Kail 
Malden,  Ell  WaUach,  Anne 
Jackson,  Ann  Bancroft  — and 
later  in  his  own  theatre  work- 
shop, Meryl  Streep,  Faye 
Dunaway,  Sigourney  Weaver, 
Frank  Langefla. 

Yet  in  June  1948,  Lewis  ar- 
gued with  Kazan  and  walked 
away  from  the  Actor’s  Studio. 
Kazan  had  advised  Lewis  to 
turn  down  the  Kurt  Well  mu- 
sical Love  Life  and  then  took 
the  job  himself.  Lewis  later 
regretted  leaving.  “If  I had 
stayed  with  it,”  he  wrote  In 

Vile  memoir,  “my  Iwiriilnp 

work  and  my  emphasis  on  the 


problems  of  style  for  the 
American  actor  might  have 
had  a more  concentrated 
forum." 

Lewis,  son  of  a jewellery 
worker,  was  raised  in  Brook- 
lyn and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  City  College  and  the 

JulHarri.  Schnnl  hi  Manhattan. 

He  talked  his  way  into  Eva  Le 
Gallieiine’s  Civic  Repertory 
Company  but  didn't  impress 
her.  “Bobby,  I feel  you  defi- 
nitely have  a place  in  the 
theatre,  but  not  as  an  actor," 
she  told  him. 

Lewis  was  undeterred.  He 
joined  the  Group  Theatre  and 
found  himself  caught  up  in 
Stanislavsky’s  Method,  whose 
aim,  however  misunderstood 
by  the  Group  Theatre,  was  to 
bring  a greater  dimension  of 
emotional  truth  to  the  stage, 
and  into  some  of  the  most 
exciting  plays  of  the  1930s. 
None  the  less,  Lewis  was  dis- 
satisfied. He  wrote  to  the 
Group  Theatre’s  supremos 
complaining  of  “the  stultify- 
ing absence  of  styles  other 
than  realism". 

This  outburst  earned  Lewis 
his  first  directing  ararigirmanf 
on  My  Heart’s  In  the  High- 
lands. It  became  a critical  suc- 
cess and  showed  Lewis  a new 
theatrical  path.  But  it  was  one 
which  he  took  up  only  after 
following  the  rest  of  his  Group 
Theatre  cronies  to  Hollywood, 
where  he  appeared  in  a num- 
ber of  movies  including 
Dragon  Seed  (1944),  Son  qf 
Lassie  (1945).  Ziegfield  Follies 


(1946),  — he  appeared  with 
Gene  Kelly,  Fred  Astaire  and 
Jody  Garland  — ami  Chap- 
lin’s Monsieur  Verdoux  (1947), 

Lewis  made  a name  for  him- 
self  as  a commercial  Broad- 
way director  with  the  success 
of  Alan  J Lender's  and  Fred- 
erick Loewe’s  Brigadoon 
(1947),  which  was  followed 
over  the  years  by  a number  of 
other  hits  inducting:  Teahouse 
Of  die  August  Moon  (1953),  Wit- 
ness JOr  the  Prosecution  (1964) 
and  Jamaica  (1957). 

Not  everything  was  an  easy 
ride  for  Lewis,  who  had  to  ban 
the  authors  of  Jamaica  — E Y 

“Yip"  Harburg,  Fred  Saidy, 
Harold  Aden  — from  the 
.theatre,  to  restructure  a book 
whose  teftwing  political  dia- 
logue the  sensational  star 
Lena  Home  refused  to  speak. 

“Bobby  Lewis  was  espe- 
cially resentful.''  Saidy  saitL 
“He’d  heard  Yip  criticise  the 
direction  and  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a replacement.  So  in 
the  middle  of  the  meeting  he 
said,  *Mr  Harburg  the  next 
time  you’re  considering 
replacing  a director  of  a play 
erf  yours,  you  shouldn't  dis- 
cuss It  when  passing  his 
room.  There  are  transoms 
open.'”  Lewis  survived  the 
attempted  putsch;  Jamaica 
ran  for  558  performances. 

John  Lehr 

Robert  Lewis,  theatre  director 
and  teacher,  bom  March  IB, 
1909;  died  November  23, 1997 


Potter  who 
got  fired  up 


THE  POTS  of  RJ  Wash- 
ington, who  has  died 
aged  84,  are  among  the 
most  powerful  and  wafting 
made  this  century.  But  their 
creator,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  pre-war  generation  of 
British  potters,  remains  one 
of  the  least  well-known. 

The  son  of  a talented  engi- 
neer, Washington  developed 
an  interest  In  art  and  studied 
painting  at'  Goldsmiths’  Col- 
lege, London,  Cram  1930-33. 
and  then  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art  He  might  have  contin- 
ued as  a painter  but  for  his 
attraction  to  Marjorie  Terry, 


a student  in.  the  pottery  de- 
partment, who  became  his 
first  wife. 

Washington  drifted  into  the  ( 
pottery  classes,  where  he 
came  under  the  spell  of  Wfl- 1 
liam  Staite  Murray.  He  and 
Bernard  Leach  were  the  two 
giants  of  the  early  studio  pot- 
tery movement  and  the  RCA, 
under  Murray’s  eccentric 
teaching,  was  the  exciting 
place  to  be  in  the  late  1930s. 

Murray,  in  contrast  to 
Leach,  saw  pats  as  works  of 
fine  art  and  was  primarily 
interested  in  their  sculptural 
quality.  None  of  his  students 


A stoneware  vase  from  1965 

took  his  Ideas  about  the  sculp- 
tural nature  of  ceramics  so 
much  to  heart  — or  with  so 
much  success  — as  Washing- 


I too.  Tall,  anthropomorphic 
bottles  were  painted  with  fe- 
male nudes  or  mythological 
subjects  in  a style  somewhat 
inspired  by  Picasso. 

Washington's  decoration 
was  not  however,  done  in  the 
traditional  way  of  an  image 
prettifying  a pot  The  decora- 
tion was  solely  a vehicle  to 
break  up  the  surface  of  the 
pot,  to  create  interesting  tex- 
tures and  subvert  perception 
of  the  three-dimensional  form 
— often  the  figures  were 
painted  with  intentional  dis- 
harmony to  the  shape.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  “profite" 
of  his  pots  and  he  used 
reversed  curves,  exaggerated 
potting  lines,  heavy  feet  and 
unusual  proportions  to  make 
this  “profile”  as  interesting 
as  possible.  His  own  favourite 
pieces  were  those  in  which 
the  figurative  element  of  the 
decoration  was  almost  ob- 
scured in  the  firing. 

Washington  had  great  suc- 
cess in  the  late  1930s.  The 
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MJN  233-2 

• Intel  Pentium*  H 233Mhz 
processor  with  MMX"  technology 

• 32Mb  SDRAM 

■ 43Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hem 
drive 

• PCTV  system  with  Teletext  and 
video  capture 

• 56k  Rocfwell  flash  upgadeable 
voce  modem 

• 4Mb  ATI  Rage  11+  DVD  3D 
graphics 

- 24  Speed  Max  LG  CD-ROM  drive 

• 15*  SVGA  038dp  screen 
(17'  ootionaO 

• 512h  Rpafine  bust  cache 

• VideoPhone  receive  tor  Incoming 
VideoPhone  rafts 

• Voice  recogvtion  wfth  BM 
Simply  Speaking  Gold 

• MJN  ATX  system  with  Intel 
440LXPC97  chipset 

• AH  standard  features  below 
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• 6.4Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hard 

drive 
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video  capture 
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voice  modem 
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• Intel  Pentium  D 266Mhz 
processor  with  MMX  technology 

• 64MJ  SDRAM 

■ 6.4Gb  Seagate  idira  ATA  hard 
drtoe 

• PC-TV  system  vwth  Teletext  and 

video  capture 

• 56K  Rocknea  flash  upgradeable 
voice  modem 

» 8Mb  AGP  ATT  Rage  Pro  30 
gyapNcs 

• 24  speed  MAX  LG  CD-ROM  drive 

- Cream*  Labs  30  wauemtata  sound 

• IS*  SVGA  033dp  screen 
tlT'opoond} 

• 512K  pepehne  burst  cache 

• VideoPhone  receive  tor  incoming 
VideoPhone  calls 

• Voice  recognition  with  CM  Simply 

peaking  Gold 

- MJN  ATX  system  vMh  Intel  44QLX 
PC97  chipset 

• All  standard  features  below 


MJN  300-2 

• Intel  Pentium  D 300IWB: 
processor  wtth  MMX  technology 

- 64Mb  SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb  Seagate  ultra  ATA  hard 
drive 

• PC-TV  system  with  Teletext  and 
video  caoturo 

■ 56K  RoctoreS  Dash  uppadeable 
voice  modem 

• 8Mb  AGP  ATI  Rage  Pro  3D 
graphics 

- 24  Speed  MAX  LG  CD-ROM  drive 

- Creative  Labs  30  wavetaWe  sound 

• 15’  SVGA  036dp  screen 
117"  optional) 

• 512K  pipeline  burst  cache 

• VideoPhone  receive  tor  inoomlrg 
VideoPhone  cate 

• Vote  recogntion  with  IBM  Simply 
Speaking  Gold 

• MJN  ATX  system  with  Intel  4401X 
PC97  chipset 

• All  standard  featves  below 
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( Victoria  & Albert  Museum 
bought  several  pots  from  an 
exhibition  at  the  Brygos  Gal- 
lery in  1939  and  Leda  and  the 
Swan , one  of  the  best  pots  of 
the  1930s.  is  now  in  the  Fitz- 
w ill  lam  Museum  at 
Cambridge. 

Wartime  service  in  the  RAF 
disrupted  his  work  and  his 
reputation  Haded  in  the  post- 
war years.  His  reluctance  to 
exhibit  and  his  commitment 
to  other  projects  did  not  help. 
He  smashed  most  of  the  pots 
he  sporadically  produced  — 
probably  fewer  than  100  have 
survived  from  the  three  de- 
cades after  the  war.  Washing- 
ton threw  himself  with  typi- 
cal energy  and  with  much 
more  success  into  raising 
chickens.  He  taught  at  art 
schools  in  Derby,  Margate, 
and  Dewsbury  and  was,  for  25 
years,  Essex's  inspector  for 
art  education. 

The  1980s  saw  a dramatic 
revival  in  his  reputation  as  a 
potter.  Following  a retrospec- 
tive of  his  work  in  a London 
gallery,  Washington  began 
potting  again  full-time.  After 
an  initial  period  of  working 
in  his  earlier  style,  he  em- 
barked on  a series  of  radical 
stylistic  and  technical 
changes.  A series  of  large 
wall-hung  plaques  with 


He  smashed  most 
of  the  pots  he 
produced.  Probably 
fewer  than  100 
have  survived  from 
the  three  decades 
after  the  war 


themes  inspired  by  the  ele- 
ments were  exhibited  at  the 
prestigious  Anatol  Orient 
Gallery.  This  was  followed  by 
innovative  “ceramic  paint- 
ings", ceramic  sculptures 
and,  more  recently,  pots  on 
which  he  has  done  bold  paint- 
erly decoration  on  his  Mur- 
ray esque-shaped  pots. 

While  his  work  was  being 
sought  by  most  leading  muse- 
ums, Washington  was  turned 
down  as  a member  of  Contem- 
porary Applied  Arts  because 
his  pots  “were  not  of  a high 
enough  standard”.  He  was 
seen  by  craft  galleries  as  too 
much  a fine  artist  and 
rejected  by  “fine  art"  galler- 
ies because  he  worked  In 
clay. 

Washington  carried  on 
making  pots  right  up  until  his 
death.  Since  1980  he  bad  lived 
and  worked  outside  Chelms- 
ford, Essex,  converting  the 
former  chicken  sheds  into  a 
workshop.  He  is  survived  by 
his  second  wife,  Su,  their 
daughter,  and  a son  by  his 
first  marriage. 

Paid  Rkto  ~~ 

Robert  Johnson  Washington, 
potter,  tram  May  2,  1913;  died 
November  17, 1997 
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ARTHUR  Tracy,  who 
has  died  aged  97,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  a 
generation  of  show- 
business  greats  whose  back- 
grounds were  virtually  identi- 
cal. Like  Al  JaLson.  Irving 
Berlin,  Sophie  Tucker.  Ed- 
ward G Robinson.  Paul  Muni 
and  a host  of  other  huge 
names  in  the  American 
theatre,  Tracy  was  both  Jew- 
ish and  born  In  Europe. 

Unlike  Jolsan  and  Berlin  — 
and  George  Burns  for  that 
matter  — he  wasn’t  the  son  of 
a synagogue  cantor,  but  one 
of  his  records  to  sell  in  hugh 
quantities  was  The  Cantor  for 
the  Sabbath  sung  in  Yiddish. 

It  was,  though,  with  Marta, 
Rambling  Rose  of  the  Wild 
Wood  that  he  really  hit  it  big 
— to  the  point  that  for  a time 
his  popularity  rivalled  that  of 
Bing  Crosby.  Week  in  week 
out,  Marta  challenged  what- 
ever release  Crosby  happened 
to  have  at  that  moment  An- 
other of  his  huge  hits  in  the 
1930s  was  Crosby's  theme 
tune,  Pennies  From  Heaven. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  the 
dying  days  of  the  BBC  Light 
Programme,  Marta  was  con- 
stantly being  requested  on 
Family  Favourites  and 
remained  one  of  the  most  pop- , 
ular  standards  on  78rpm  re- 
cords until  in  the  1960s,  they  1 
were  re-pressed  on  to  45s. 

Tracy’s  was  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s most  impressive  stage 
presences,  yet  he  gloried  in 
the  title  The  Street  Singer,  an 
appellation  that  followed  bis 
name  on  theatre  posters  and  1 
on  record  labels.  For  a time, 
he  was  better  known  by  those 
words  than  he  was  by  his  own 
name.  He  said  it  came  from 
the  fact  that  as  a child,  before 
winning  the  singing  competi- 
tion that  led  to  his  success 
(again  like  Jolson,  Berlin  and 
Burns),  he  sang  in  the  streets. 

The  streets  certainly  were 
not  his  milieu  in  adult  life. 
Immaculate  in  his  starched 
white  tie  and  tails,  he  cut  an 
imposing  figure  in  night 
dubs  and  on  the  concert 
stage,  with  audiences  — and 
young  women  in  particular  — 
squealing  for  his  attention 
long  before  they  did  for 
Crosby  or  for  that  youngster. 


Frank  Sinatra.  His  fovourites 
would  seem  maudlin  and 
pass6  today,  but  when  in  his 
high  baritone  he  sang  num- 
bers like  It’s  My  Mother’s 
Birthday  Today  (another 
Family  Favourites  choice)  the 
tears  rolled  down  and  the 
money  rolled  tn  to  his  bank 
account 

Tracy  was  bom  Abraham 
Alter  TratseroEski  in  Kamien- 
ietz-Podolsk,  a Jewish  shtetl 
(small  community)  in 
Ukraine.  One  of  nine  children 
of  desperately  poor  parents, 
he  came  to  the  United  States 
when  six  years  old.  Tracy  was 
the  name  an  immigration  offi- 
cial who  could  not  wrestle  j 
with  the  spelling  of  Tratser- 
oEski,  gave  the  family.  j 

It  was  early  on  when  he  was  i 
living  in  Philadelphia  that  his  i 
talent  became  apparent  He 
began  in  the  Yiddish  theatre  ! 
in  New  York,  which  then  i 
rivalled  Broadway  for  the 
number  of  productions  being 
staged  at  any  one  period.  The 
Shubert  brothers,  Lee.  Jake 
and  Sam,  the  impresarios 
who  had  given  Jolson  his  first 
break  on  Broadway,  spotted 
him  and  made  him  the  star  erf 
their  early  productions  of 
such  operetta  classics  as 
Blossom  Time  and  The  Stu- 
dent Prince.  Then  in  1931  his 
recording  career  began,  first 
on  the  Brunswick  and  Dacca 
labels  before  he  switched  to 
Columbia. 


, bourg  and  the  BBC  and  made 
several  films  in  this  country 
including  Command  Perfor- 
mance with  irflii  Palmer  in 
1937  and  Limelight,  a year 
earlier  with  Anna  Neagle. 
The  real  accolade,  however, 
was  the  title  of  the  second 
movie  he  made  in  1937  with 
Margaret  Lockwood  — The 
Street  Singer. 

He  returned  to  the  US  in 
1940,  where  his  popularity 
waned  unti  a revival  in  the 
1960s.  In  1996,  a year  after  he 
came  to  London  for  the  last 
time  when  he  was  mobbed 
outside  Broadcasting  House, 
he  was  presented  with  a gold 
CD  as  a tribute  to  his  life’s 
work. 

Tracy  was  married  three 
times.  Each  marriage  ended 
In  divorce. 

Rfidiml  Preedland 

Arthur  Tracy#  entertainer,  boro 
June  25,  1900;  died  October  6. 
1997 


Birthdays 


HE  WAS  big  on  radio, 
too  — particularly  in 
this  country  which 
took  him  to  its  heart 
after  a surprising  success  at 
the  London  Palladium  in  1935. 
The  theatre  took  a gamble  by 
making  the  virtual  unknown 
— he  was  almost  swamped  by 
names  like  Bing  Crosby  and 
the  Mills  Brothers  in  the  1932 
movie,  The  Big  Broadcast  — 
top  or  Us  bilL  As  It  turned  out 
he  set  box  office  records  that 
were  only  broken  by  Danny 
Kaye  and  other  post-war 
American  giants.  His  portrait 
suR  hangs  in  the  theatre’s 
honour  gallery. 
inlT?cy  spent  much  of  the 
1930s  living  in  London.  He 
the  most  sought  after 
artist  on  both  Radio  Luxem- 

In  Metnoriam 
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STREET.  KarahL  tfl«d  PSf&u&a 
at  dripping  Carepdan  QLfiB  SHY  cm  24 
NoveMMC  Iflw  aaM 

W-  Cramame  HttmacflatB  tamHy  orriy.  No 
no  wars  pMM.  DMnita  of  immortal  aarelco 
to  tn  announced  In  dua  course. 


STAHflNCLp.  01  Minay  Boy  (formerly  of 
Chaadto  Kulma)  otor  a ohon  illnosa  on  me 
2gnd  NowniMr  1987,  aaea  71  yearn,  Edoan 
Mary  (n#*  wsfcert  dXreu  W«T<*  Frw*. 
wftijj  meaner  of  Hoboa  Jonn  (Alec)  and 
nMamwdand  a nwdvtovoct  grandmotftar 
. — *"«“»■  Service  ana  creme. 

5??  « WWtoy  Boy  Crematorium  on  Thure- 


Prof  Margaret  Boden,  phi- 
losopher and  psychologist.  61; 
Paul  Burnett,  disc  jockey,  54; 
Lord  Forte,  hotelier,  89; 
kord  Gowrie,  chairman! 
Arts  Council,  58;  Prof  sir 
Harry  ffinsley.  historian, 
wartime  codebreaker,  former 
master,  St  John’s.  Cambridge 
ra;  The  Most  Rev  Richard 
Holloway.  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Primus  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  64; 

Labour  MP,  49; 
John  McVte.  rock  musician, 
^ Molten,  jazz  guitar- 

Slr5^fCparle^  Schultz,  cre- 
°f  P^nLits,  75;  Gisela 
^taarti  Labour  MP.  42;  Bar- 
trade  union 
leader , 57;  Art  Themen,  saxo- 
ffconwt,  58;  Tina  Turner, 
rock  smgej.-  59.  ^ WaIker 
footballer,  32. 


STYLES.  Brian  Join.  MTPt,  Hod  61,  of 
Pftora  Minton.  WanridkaMr*.  Pormyrty  or 
Birmingham  CHy  Condi  Pinning  Deport- 
ment owner  of  Prcntaprtnt  LeommgHjn 
Spa  since  1000.  HI*  HittOfl  and  totally 
unexpected  taetti  It  mouneM  wttn  great 
udnew.  Ha  U moomed.  tun  proudly 
remembered  try  Mi  wtta  Audi,  Mb  mother, 
tour  dauflhtom,  tour  aom-UMs*  and  eight 
Qramenamt  ttm  ftmaraf  la  10  take  pace 
on  Thinday.  November  znti  et  H am  m 3l 
Leonard's  Creech,  Priam  Meraton-  No  flow- 
era,  please,  but  damtfena  gladly  reeehred 
far  ttie  St  Leonard's  Building  fund,  so  that 
Brian'!  memorial  may  ba  mactwrch  wrtch 
wea  cretosl  to  hie  Ufa.  Cheouea  tor  this 
Fund  may  be  eem  to  toe  Cnurefi  Treasurer. 
Boggs  Born.  Kaye  Lone.  Prior*  Meritor, 
Rugby.  Wails.  CV23  83A. 


“ey  z™  anatom.  Family  new.  ■>-.  .. 

era  only.  DonaHona  II  desired  to  Cancer  Blftfig 
ntlMiwl* 

SPS?1  *1hur-  November  WW/TAUae  To  I 
ard  tW7  aged  8?  year*  of  Hareourt  Rood,  daughter.  Molly  j 
Agrington.  Lancashire,  a loved  huefcmd.  a etaSwV 

tamer.  tatheHn-taw  and  brottmr-WTaw  Ho  ui^nu. 
took  The  Quarts  on  tar  over  00  rear*'  Ser-  0,1  * No 

vtae  at  Accrington  Crematorium  on  Friday  traito  ufaS”'  IP* 
^gwiber  Mm  pm.  Enquiries  to t «5J  "grander 

gChopwelkfl1^11^^^^  SnSSSSS  ^rthdays 

rana  November,  at  Brampton,  Cumbria.  ___ 


Births 

'J&SZFk.*  ^ "W 


Fttogrtf  Service  and  eremtfon'M  Carlisle 
Friday  ZUth  November  at 
titan.  Memorial  Service  m Chopwea  to  Da 

wtyead..  Enquiries  WtoSO  to  ton  RoWn- 

eon  Funeral  Dtractora.  01667  73082 


” >-«.  «*» 
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CORRECTIONS  AND 

CLARI FICATIONS 

^ AN  article  on  the  Screen 
(Friday  Review. 

abont  the  Gov- 
Fian^t  Britain  pro- 
ject. a Jengthy  quotation  was 
attributed  to  "a 
JS.Woman  111  the  IFor- 
gg1  Office)  press  office’*.  In 

5*2.2 JZH**  a finance 

*]®®nrcher  working  on  the 

Project 

to  °fthc  Guardi^ 

os  soon  as 

lan-Mayes@guardkm.co.uk 
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Man  keeps  place 
at  number  one 


Chris  Hawkins 


ONE  MAN  won  the 
battle  of  the  titans  in 
the  Peterborough 
Chase  at  Hunting- 
don yesterday,  beating  Viking 
Flagship  by  nine  lengths,  but 
the  race  was  marred  by  a seri- 
ous injury  to  Martha's  Son 
who  was  pulled  up  after  jump- 
ing the  fourth  fence. 

Gordon  Richards,  the  win- 
ning trainer,  spoke  for  all 
when  he  sympathised  with 
connections  of  Martha's  Son 
saying:  "We  didn’t  want  to 
win  like  that  — you  don’t 
want  it  to  happen,  to  any 
horse  but  it’s  particularly  sad 
when  if  s a champion.’’ 
Martha's  Son,  winner  of  the 
Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase  last  season,  was 
thought  to  have  cracked  his 
near-fore  pastern.  Peter 
Green,  the  course  vet,  said 
that  more  will  be  known  alter 
the  injury  has  been  X-rayed. 


Trainer  Tim  Forster  ha« 
been  in  the  game  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  such  shat- 
tering blows  and  said:  “He 
went  lame  so  quickly  that  the 
vet  thinks  be  could  have 
cracked  something  rather 
than  done  a tendon. 

"Whatever  It  is  he  seems 
likely  to  be  oat  for  the  season 
and  it  could  be  curtains.  But 
at  least  he’s  done  it  Despite 
all  that’s  happened  to  him 
during  his  career  he  has  won 
a Champion  Chase." 

Although  the  departure  of 
Martha's  Son  took  a lot  of  In- 
terest out  of  the  contest  it  was 
still  fascinating  to  see 
whether  One  Man,  the  three- 
mile  king,  could  outspeed  and 
break  the  will  of  one  of  jump- 
ing's most  doughty  battlers. 
Viking  Flagship. 

After  being  prominent 
throughout  and  jumping  with 
bis  usual  Quern  alacrity.  One 
Man  led  Viking  Flagship  by  a 
couple  of  lengths  rounding 
the  home  turn  and  it  was  at 


Lingfield  four  get  away  to  a flyer 


ON  THE  day  Jockey  Club 
stewards  came  under 
the  spotlight  in  a Channel  4 
documentary,  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Lingfield  yes- 
terday infuriated  punters 
when  allowing  a result  to 
stand  after  four  stalls 
opened  early  in  a 1 4-runner 
race,  writes  Ron  Cox. 

Stalls  one  to  four  opened 
half  a second  before  the 
other  10  in  the  race  won  by 
Jubilee  Scholar,  drawn  12, 
who  beat  Grooms  Gold  (3) 
and  Temptress  (5).  — - 

Jimmy  Harris,  trainer  of 
Temptress,  narrowly 
beaten  for  second  by  early 
starter  Grooms  Gold,  said: 


“My  horse  usually  comes 
out  of  the  stalls  like  light- 
ning. Dean  McKeown,  her 
jockey,  told  me  she'd 
pinged  out  but  the  inside 
quartet  bad  gone!” 

After  the  stewards  con- 
cluded that  the  stalls  mal- 
function “had  not  materi- 
ally prejudiced  the  chances 
of  a sufficient  number  of 
horses’*  the  placings 
remained  unaltered. 

Hugh  Collin gridge,  who 
saddled  the  fifth.  Captain's 
Day  (drawn  10),  said:  “I 
cannot  believe  what  we  are 
hearing.*'  Fellow  trainer 
Alan  Bailey  decribed  the 
decision  as  “a  joke**. 


this  point  that  Richard  Dun- 
woody  really  seized  the 
initiative. 

"I  didn’t  want  to  get  In- 
volved in  a long  drawn  out 
struggle,”  said  Dunwoody 
“So  it  was  on  the  turn  that  I 
went  to  win  the  race  although 
fd  been  quickening  from  half- 
way down  the  back.” 

One  Man  flew  the  second 
last  and  Viking  Flagship  had 
no  answer,  probably  finding 
the  two  and  a half  miles  just 
beyond  him 

Richards  quickly  dismissed 
questions  that  One  Man 
would  have  a third  tilt  at  the 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup: 
“We’re  definitely  not  think- 
ing about  the  Gold  Cup  any 
more.  It’s  a pity  as  he’s  the 
highest-rated  chaser  in  train- 
ing but  he’s  shown  us  he  can’t 
win  It. 

'This  two  and  a half  miles 
might  be  his  best  trip  but  the 
three  miles  round  Kempton 
suits  him  well  enough,  you 
know." 

John  Hales,  the  grey's 
owner,  does  not  believe  One 
Man  has  an  aversion  to  Chel 
tenham  merely  that  he  does 
not  stay  three  and  a quarter 
miles  there. 

*Td  love  to  think  we  could 
go  to  Cheltenham  again  but  It 
would  be  the  two-mile  chase 
this  time.”  said  Hales,  who 
was  amazed  when  hearing 
that  One  Man  is  only  9-2 
third  best  in  the  Queen 
Mother  Chase  betting  with 
Hill’s  who  make  Strong 
Promise  5-2  favourite  fol- 
lowed by  Klalron  Davis  at  7-2. 

But  Strang  Promise,  who 
has  not  been  seen  out  so  far 
and  who  will  not  now  reap- 
pear until  the  Comet  Chase  at 
Ascot  in  February,  is 
regarded  more  of  a Gold  Cup 
horse  by  his  owner-trainer 
Geoff  Hubbard. 


Hexham  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 

TOP  FORM 

1.00 

Cuntry  Orctnd 

Geutery  OrcMd 

1 30 

The  Next  Wattz 

Joke  Box  BMy 

2.00 

Maybe  O’  Grady  (oh) 

Maybe  O'Grady 

230 

Ebedve  Star  (trap) 

fanreSbr 

3.00 

Puraraiue 

WeU  Martel 

130 

PariamBay 

— 

Oust  Ut-hanSed  ckcut  of  iXm  aflh  220yds  rui-h.  Uxhbflng 
course  tfW  becomes  way  testaigfthBn  tie  grand  is  soft. 

Going;  Good.  * Denotes  bfrtas.  ^ 

Long  dhtml  tramlen:  Andy  Cfyrte  (320).  A Bailey.  Cheshire, 
152  mles:  Rachael's  Owen  (1-301  & Sytan  Qetebretkn  (2130),  J S 
GokfiB.  Stradicfyde,  129  mles;  Blazing  Trai  (1.30),  Mfes  Luckvta  V 
Russel  Iflnrihotl.  Taysids,  119  mfles;  hyougobfcie  (1-00)  & Court 
Joker  (3.00,  H Alexander,  Krtiy  Underdate,  Huitwside.  101  mles; 
Whai  A Fddtef  (1D0),  T P Tale.  Tadcaster.  N Yota,  96  mles; 
Kttumny  Castte  (230).  J G FitzGerald,  Norton.  N Yorte.  93  mles; 
Desert  Raw  (1  30),  Dandy  das  Ptsuls  (200)  & Sti  Fosse  (3JX3L  Mrs 
S J Smith.  Ugh  Bdvrt*.  W Yorks,  93  mles. 

Sewn  deg  winners:  230  Ciaigary. 

Unkared  Bret  One:  Nona.  Visored:  130  Blaring  Trail. 

Figures  In  brackets  alter  hose's  name  denote  days  shoe  bsf  outing. 


1.00 


EJLF.  ‘NATIONAL  HURT  NOVICE  HURDLE 
2m  £2,448  (14  declared) 

■ 

■ wafer 

rC 


-UZI  Cwttry  Ortttd  (15)  (D)  Mrs  U Renter  8-11-6 

1 PttteJra  (ST)  6 U Moo*  5-11-5 

Bytt  tea*  1*SJ  9*95-11-0 

P-  tonwMoa  C2SB  H Nmte  5-11-0 Ur  S Stem 


0000-4  Jo  LEpbtotag  (U)  B Oban  4-11-0 D 

0-5f  Bator  (H)  M Hmnrd  5-11-0 B tenter 

0 Moabig  (B)  P Ctaartwgfl  5-11-0 B &*to 

00530  tatentee (14)0 Late) 0-11-0 J Bate* 

6WB2  Brink*  Stas (IQ  (EQG MM 0-11-0 . — B tent  (7) 
4320F  Sataon  Cm*  M 0)11  WEanrty  5-11-0  PHterH 

StegtagBw  (SB)  tftete  0-11-0 T tete 

304-  Ho  Mrtluiioloi  (09  C BW  6-11-0 P Mm 


00-  Tl*  Oponlar  (183)  £ Htewfe  6-1 1-0 

Z «ta»  A Wter(240)T  Tela  4-11-0 

6-4  Qu*v  Oufttt  7-2  Pterin.  9-2  Sridtan  Qms.  11-2  Btol  A RMer. 


S&R,  iz-i  fear.  14-1  He  MUMkbml 


i|  gQ  BLAKE  ARMS  HANDICAP  CHASE 


fester* 


BK 


' 2m  41 1 1 0yds  £2,91 2 (1 0 declared) 

) us  Lfewi  o-ia-o 1 

| P Besnacrt  8-11-8 B 

wm  m m» 

1533  3 B«W  Ac cote  OB)  01)  GM  Mon  7-11-1  J 
04-1  tectaefe  mesa  (174)  (C)  (D) 

MO-13 1 

3G363-  Desert  Bren  (114)  **n  S Sod  MO-7 G F Byw 

•15253  BeMIteg (18) (MM tow 7-10-4 8 fed* 

EtKP-2  Tte  EndWnt&frai  L law  6-10-3 — -I 

60402-  Smr8mte<awtoFlWkB»0-T0-0 (*m 

4P646O«TOtela5»7drjWB(lB7-1D-0  C teCtraack  (7)* 
7-2  TIE  Neks  Writa  5-1  Ate  as  By.  6-1  One  Sewn.  Boll  toast  7-1 
Owen,  Me*  Kag,  «-t  DesM  toe,  9*er  Sandy. 


9 JOHN  EUSTACE  SMITH  TROPHY  NOTICE 

^■Whandkap  chase 

3m  if  £3,289  (10  declared) 

1 2D-Z1F  Ptefato  BOA  m PI  n E K tee 

7-11-12 J OB 

2 2U32-2  fen  lead*  (U|  C ten  7-41-8 I — P 

/&&-  hon  Sand  (07)  l lingo  7-1 1-8 


4-5212  Ntete  OtewAr  (B)  n WQsrtighn8-llr3— 

FP0-P2  MuMai  (14)  II  Dete  7-10-13 : 

63124  Ante  Dm!  (lt)PSBanae  7-VM2 t 


(51 


7 F6405  BtertePWl (t4) UaSSntt 6-10-1 1 HUM  fl) 

I 5403-4  rm  Tte  Use  (IS)  Its  E S&dc  6-10-10 K JokteBB 

B 33RXV  tetemey  f>74)  D Late)  7-104 J B 

tM  /D5D-5  Lent  Pel  (IB)  IAb  W Hfean  6-10-0 0 Pater 

Better  9-1  itete  (TBrnS.  7-2  fen  bate.  4-1  MM  Baft  B-l  ns  Tte  ton. 
8-1  (taeltaftfem  10-1  Dm*  Des  Ftaut. 


HURDLE 

2m£2,084'(lQ  dedardd)  V 

.3024-2  ME  (It)  (Q  Ip)  Mlodnm  8-11-10  r.'p 

13615  Pm— te  Ota  (14)  M ttarand  5-1 1-10  — ■ tetrtte 
02125-  ttewnte  BteCb  ff35)  pQ  0 U Mae  4-11-7  Bwtey 

532671  Betel  Star  (17)91  Ms  UAetery  7-10-12 G Lea  (3) 

603-21  Mgaqriq  {Ant  Ms  A Satin*  6-10-11  _ . J Seppta 
00125-  BUuimi  Cite  gB)  (D)  J HB6MM  5-1M  F later  P) 

31260  HMdeatn  (IS)  W Iked  7-10-0 T Itate 

0ff&6  Atetey  (19)  J Gtuting  9-10-0 StatelE) 

4U3A1-  Sftaai  CUtenflew  (S3*)  J Gotie  B-TO-O  „ B UcOndta  P) 

545065  BMIrtE  i H Mrs  K tw*  5-10-0 BQk  8 Late  (7)  * 

..  . 7-4  Bate  Ste.  5-1  tthnoy  Cesfla.  13-2  Ctemy.  7-1  PeMi 
OnoEafer  Gfcn.  10-1  Otamnd  Bade  25-1  teMn  A lot*.  Sjtaw 
OHratxn  50-1  febtite 


9 ^ALAZARD  PRIVATE  CLENTSNOViCE  CHASE 

WiVV2ni  1 10yds  £3,043  {8  declared) 

1 483P3-  Cdnrt  Jtear  W7HB  H MeacdV  5-10-12  . B Itate 

2 0000-  Etanat  Of  B*  peg  W Cuontyem  7-10-12 I 

8 0450-5  Hteae  (19^0  Iktaa  6-10-12 


41B1-U  Pem 
5 52P5Fgte 


U W Eastarty  6-10-12 P 

- II  tenwond  6-10-12  „..B  tentte 

5-10-12 B BtekEoa  ft 

(111  6 U Une  5-10-12 J Cteaatee 

11)  RJteOTl  5-10-7 — K Jteme 


401365 
PI  252 

8 6 

BtiBne  11-10  Pawefce,  5-2  VM#  Morcti  5-1  fe|ti  Qmbol  10-1  Canter. 
12-1  Forao.20-1  Mtes.  25-1  Etaert  01 R*.  35-1  feaatqa. 


LAGS*  0PEH  NATIONAL  HJRT  FIAT  RACE 

2m  £1,343  (17  declared) 

500  M* Cteta(17)ABtey 4-11-4 D 

Bract)  BE  J Qw&n  5-11-4 D 

60  Bn** Meter (17) PBewent 6-T1-4  - B 

200  entente*  Mni WYMS-IH 

GteMBTD kilter 4-11-4 I'E  Wtagtei  ffl 

Itaetar  Wood  C fiati  B-11-4 I ‘ 

Patna  tay  Uo  A Swtiank  5-11-4 J 

80-  OaaeM  BUgada  (141)  F «Sto  5-11-4 B 

6 Tte  Nt  taw  071 J feds  5-11-4 8 later 

62-  Tine  Water  (Zi  5)  5 U itare  0-11-4 ir 

26-3  To-itay  tmjet  CTO)  l U»ga  *-11-4 — 

0-  ftas  Tte  B«a  (UB)  Ms  J 

4-10-13 C MBteraack  (71 

5 MB  lee  Q2)  18  feed  4-10-13 T Beal 

PteatedcBHtar 9 te*e 5-10-13 8 Mteaae  (7) 

00-  teats  Baton  pn  c Seal  6-10-13 P tem 

Pl  tea  Mare  tetitas  036)  G Attain  6-10-13 0 Paas 

H-4  rev  tteOcr,  7-2  To-O*  lo-tof,  B-l  Partm  toy.  7-J 

Tike,  Doagtex*.  8-1  test*  Wood,  10-1  Ste*  Batera 


COURSE  SPEOAUSIS 


Joctajs 


1st  Has  % MSI 


25  S 26  -1905 
19  90  211  -1552 
13  82  153  43325 
12  38  31.6  *1015 
12  66  17.6  *2291 
12  6*  143  2753 
10  GO  167  -535 


IR  ftXB  % UMI9 


Results 


HUNTINGDON 

1.10  (3m  Stall  1,  ire  GRAND,  j Power 
16-1):  *.  Top  Sktaipw  {la-lk  3,  WpwW 
Wf  (14-1):  A,  Whig  (12-1).  1V-ZFnvBtt9 
Governor.  19  ran.  5. 7. 1.  (W  Turner)  TMk 
C7.70;  E2.40,  cam-  ra  ax  C2J0.  du«i  ft 
£44.10.  TrkK  Cl  97.10  CSF:  DBOOS.  Trkaafc 
£89097.  Non  Runner.  Boy  lord  Prtnot 
1v«0  (2n  4m0yd*)i U»D  ROOBU; 
p Hide  (7-1):  ta.  Beteee  C water  (3-1):  3, 

Hi  Tii  (10-1).  11-4  Ftv  Crlnsson  Kins. 

12  ran.  Hd,  23.  (J  Gmurt)  TWe:  E7JB:Cim. 
£130,  £2.80.  Dual  f : E13JBO  ffli  £3680. 
CSF:  £28.00.  Non  Runner:  Uanver. 

2.10  (Sm)i  1,WOH  USA«E,J  A McCarthy 
(10-1):  a.  Coote  MB  (ii-io  Et* Y.  S,  An. 
Ytinni1r~  (2&-U  9 ran.  US.  shdr(A  Harvey) 
To*  CllJft  £240.  CIJO.  Duel  K 
£11.10.  Trio:  Cl 03.00  C8R  Bt&.  Tricast 

£267.89.  Non  Runner:  Ry»n  Run.  

ZM  (*m  W tlOytaM,  NM* 
■auwrilft  R Thornton  [5-3):  a,  BBedawi 
Mnefc  B0-1K3,  SecaaJ  Hdtee  BW|.H 
FMOlW.  ro  ran.  IX.  O (Q  HtebanJ) 
Tote;  D.6R  £3.80.  C4.40  Dual  ft 
C24JJO  Trio;  E10BJO  CSF:  £49  OO 

3.10  (ten  at  IIOpM:  1.  ««  B*A  R 

Dunwoody  (13-8  Jt  Fdv);  ti  VMn 
atep(ll-4).  3,Ctamlirew(50-1L  13-flJtF«v 


Uartha's  Son.  a can.  9.  12.  (G  Rfcftarde) 
Tots  C240:  Citel.  C2JXL  Deal  F:  euo  CSR 
Q32. 

X4Q  (ten  IIQetaH  1,TtBlTAta  R Oun- 
woody  (12-1);  2.  New  ft  “ 


I 


menL  10  ran.  Z 8.  (Lady  Herrtea)  TotB: 
C12.10;  £3-10,  Cite).  C240  DoaJ  F:  E28.nl 
Trio:  £3260  CSP.1S157.  Trfcaat  £387.00 
JMKKU  Not  wop.  Pool  Ol  C4#48£3  ear- 
rledtarwBrd  to  YHnctaor  today, 
oiunaonogjo  rucaponCMiBD. 

WORCESTER 

tJX  rente  1.  PBKAV.  a P McCoy  (4-7 
FavJ;  X.  taunt  (7-1*  ft  njeJtatadJF'l). 
11  ran-  5. 16.  (M  Pipe) JO 
tZMi. Ur  C4J0.  TnO:  E9.70CSftE4.78. 
UH  (ten  41  HOytta>  1,  UMBCSnU 
LYommoP.T  J Murphy  (IMWO);  ftBaj- 
rirtn  Boy  in-1):  ft  taBaeyaea  (W-l). 

Wto  A*  I-  8 Van.  ML  4.  (P  MchoUs) 
Tote:  £4X0  ClXOL  £2X0,  £3X0  Dual  F: 
0020  Trte  £15790  CSP.  E35XS.  TricaR: 
£474X7.  Moo  Runner.  Touch  3hmr. 
vw  (2m  71  HOytla>  ft  4I7TQWA,  T J 
Murphy  (10-1);  ft  ft*w(7-g;ft  Hyn 
-wir  (3-1  FavL  9 ran.  12, 7L  (P 
McholtM  Tote: 

Dual  Fiosid-Trio;  216X0.  CSftMX4. 

US3  «m  am  ft  sa*iM  *w»,  j r 

ft  texe-Bactta  p4-l):ft 
^(lO-l).  B-4  FavTbree  FartWnga.  7 


KEEPING  TRACK 

OR91  222  + *• 

CHEPSTOW 

WINDSOR 

HEXHAM 

ALL  COURSES  COI 
ALL  COURSES  RS 
Cwift  COST  50P  m *■>  ft  K 

TMSuar 

COMMBfTARY  RESULTS 

771  781 

772  782 

773  783 

MM6NTARY  0891  222  780  ■ 

suits  0891222  790 

u.-nrea.  TO  Ptei,  fmum  hoi*  l*»  B3A«U. 

diant/iNTCRAcnvE 

ran.  i.  IX.  MHandanoo)' Tone  OUtUftOO 
C3.00.  Dual  F:  £27X0  CSF:  Cl  03X6. 
9XBCZn7fHOiria):1,aOMUa4Y,D 
Morris  (8-1);  ft  Peotew  (5-4  Fav);  ft  M 
«f  taMiae{ri-35.eran.1Q.  IS  (R  Curtis)  T: 
68.10;  £2X0  £1.10  £2X0  DP:  £11.40.  Trio: 
£2020 CSft  £18X0^ T/caat  E5S68. 

&-0S  (tali  1,  TORCH  VEKT,  A P McCoy 
»-4):  ft  Ptaiaer  ft"  (7-2);  ft  taw 
Bohn  (M  Fav).  14  ran.  Mu  IS  (M  Pipe) 
Tatar  £3X0;  £1.80-  £2X0,  £1JO  Dual  ft 
£10X0  Trio:  £12X0  CSft  £11.71. 
QUACPOT:  £3070  PLtaCWOTl  £14070 


UNQFIEUD  ' 

HXl(te8»1,*BBHaiOUftF 
Norton  no-U  ft  4taroona  Ooid  (7-2);  ft 
Twaailreaa  (20-1).  10-6  far  GoWLxnoe.  14 
ran  S S (Q  L Moora)  Tuck  £20.40:  £2X0 
tUD,  £8X0  Dual  F;  £87.70  Trio:  £231X0 
CSft  E72X7.  Trfcaat  £1.11023. 

TftSC  ante  1 , AHOTHtel  NOiaC,  F »4or- 
ton  (4-1);  ft  ffwted  And  Seated  (33-1):  ft 
dead  HopW an  (4-1).  7-2  Fav  Aztac 
Ptyw.  11  ran.  S ahd.  (R  Ingram)  Tote  B*XCt 
C1XO  £11.10  £1X0  Dual  ft  029X0  Trio: 
E24S30  CSft  CT301S  Tricaat  £831X5. 
t JOS  (1m  ZQ1 1<  cOMnoimoi.  w Ryan 
(12-4):  ft  Own BWnaHw  (6-1):  ft  Bold 
Ctemer  (7-2  Fav).  13  ran.  SM.  DL  (S  Dow) 
T:  £12X0:  £3X0,  £1X0  0.10  OR  £21X0 
Trio:  £47.70.  CSF;  C11 1 -I*.  T/caC 090X7. 
tn  (w  zi>  i,  ONcoNcmoauu. 
LOVE,  Dean  McKeown  (5-4):  ft  fematera 
Stef  (4-SFav):  ft  Actaaraa  (4-1L6  ran.  )ft 
73.  (M  Johnimi)  Tote:  £3X0:  £1.70,  £1.10 
Dual  RE2A0.  CSft  fAffl. 
ftt»<1ate'I.KAFll,ACterfc(B-16Ftav):ft 
ManhiMii  (12-1);  ft  Otejr  ’ 1 1 

ran.  3, 7. 10  L Moore)  V.  ClXfcEIXO.  £1-70 
£2.10.  DR£S30Trte:£a40C8ft  £9X0 
7 y (Tf>1, 1L  OU1MJ,  R Cochrane 
14.1k  ft  HBtaninrtta  Bataa  (3-1  Fav):  ft 
itfiar  Bgtat  (13-fl).  11  ran.  Hd.  1 (P  MaWn) 
Tote:  £7X0  £2X0  £1X0,  £3X0  Dual  F; 
£18X0  Trio:  £22X0  C8ft  £13X0.  Non  fem- 
ner.  Ruarian  DeHflht  • 

ul  rente  1,  pnMacoUMiRft  A date 
MO-1):  ft  *»♦“  ft  tepoteriona 

Fanwate  1 5-1).  4-1  Fav  Rom  o*  fflann.  10 
ran.  fi.  Ot.  fC  Bangaad)  Tote.  £7X0;  £1X0, 
ww  £2X0.  Duel  ft  £33X0.  Trio  £170X0 
CSft  EB4X2  Trfcaat  £26006. 
Sg(tt»1.WBt  —NT. NByan  p-1 

TO  tin,  £SBQ.  £2X0  Dual  ft  £4040  Trio: 
£49X0.  CSP  £38X5.  Tricaat  Cl  42X8. 
QuaDMitasD.  PUcswfiMiio. 


Out  on  his  own . . . One  Man  is  well  clear  in  the  Peterborough  Chase  at  Huntingdon  photograph:  juuan  herbert/allsp&rt 

Police  are  called  in  as  Jockey  Club  step  up  doping  investigation 


Ron  Cox 


CHRISTOPHER  Foster, 
executive  director  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  confirmed 
yesterday  that  officers 
from  Scotland  Yard  had 
been  brought  into  the  in- 
vestigation involving  the 
alleged  doping  of  Lively 
Knight  and  A v anti  Express 
in  March. 

Both  horses  tested  posi- 
tive to  a drug  believed  to  be 


acetyl  promazine,  a tran- 
quilliser which  has  a seda- 
tive effect. 

'‘Evidence  of  criminal 
acitivity  was  revealed  and 
as  a result  the  matter  was 
passed  to  the  police  some 
months  ago,**  said  Foster. 

“We  do  not  have  powers 
of  arrest,  search  or  seizure 
of  documents  and  we  do  not 
have  any  power  over  people 
who  are  not  licensed  by  the 
Jockey  Club.”  continued 
Foster.  “So.  when  we  un- 


earth evidence  of  criminal 
activity  this  is  passed  on  to 
the  police.” 

Neither  Foster  nor  Scot- 
land Yard  could  confirm 
how  long  the  investigation 
Is  expected  to  take. 

Betting  on  Saturday’s 
Hennessy  Gold  Cup 
warmed  up  yesterday,  with 
Suny  Bay  heavily  backed 
despite  not  yet  confirmed  a 
definite  runner. 

He  shortened  to  5-2  from 
4-1  with  Bill's  and  from  7-2 


Windsor  Jackpot  card 


RON  COX 

TOP  FIRM 

12.40 

The  land  Ageot  . 

FateerHeory 

1.10 

KadUsiy 

M&rt  Music 

1.40 

The  HerMvore 

Ely's  Hartjore 

210 

firowjastiT 

SmnraCanla 

2.40 

Pifendy  Koigtit 

lobster  Cottage 

3.10 

Noble  Ton 

Nobis  To® 

3.40 

florid  Express 

florid  BqpMBS 

Ftaje-of-dgnt  couse  of  lXm  wth  200yds  ron-h.  F&  and  step  in 

nan,  favoring  frart-niras.  - " * 

fioing:  Good;  Hu  dies,  Good.  Good  fo  Soft  in  places  * Denotes 

Writes. 

Lung  iflutimrA  tteATfiflCTSI  Bomba  Ctuiger  (12.40),  Mrs  S D 
WflOans,  Devon.  168  mfles:  Wold  Express  (3.4C0,  B H MUman. 
Dawn,  149  mles. 

Seven  day  winners:  3.10  Saderis  Realm. 

BBnkped  first  time:  340  Most  Welcome  Noeb.  Vtaored  Nun. 
figures  In  bradeb  after  tax's  tame  denote  days  since  last  outing. 
FH at 


1 2b40^  hurihe  cpiy  i) 


191 

IB 

163 

184 

« 

108 

117 

nt 

«9 

116 

m 

TO 

113 

t»4 


*2m4f  £3,379  (16  declared) 

01DF  MOnrM  totem  A Canol  5-10-12  W 
06F  Btete  Ctopr  (IQ  Ifet  & Wbre  5-1D-1?  I 
13  Bnnfere  wed  n7)  R Met  5-10-12  B TBbr 
0066- CBm  DtM  (BRT  6*sey  6-10-12 
50-  Fatate  Urey  (SO)  N HeObsb 

6-10-12 M A Rtzgeititeao 

554CH1  FWCfc*(2»  BROW  6-10-12 G Botaqr  K 

45P23  Vs  WBtace  (ie)  J C Pnriw  4-10-1? B Ttanti  87 

5- Lml  Of  )W  Bbte  PH)  0 Seneoj 

5-10-12  J A totarthy  — 

00037  Itate  1tenpy«aTFcBB  7-10-12  — BJoteree  — 
lifWl  BsyB  Ante  (in Staeter  7-10-12 Ctetee  (K)  — 


2 Stan  Ferectet  (BE)  (87)  IBs 


5-10-12 


31/20-  Tte  IA*B 6-10-1?  -_1 


H JCflBbt  . 

J F rate  — 


6050-6  lb  Tto  IBM  (19)  B Drty  4-10-12  L 
5006  Tn  Togo  (12)  W tf 

7-10-12 -71 State! 

tato  Mn  P Were  5-10-7 P 

304  ItayMto  Itey  gq.PHtftta 4-10-7 G Taney  — 

^ 2-1  lAd  0M1*  fltar,  5-1  fete  Hnv.  6-1  Bnmto  Wood  Sum 
FoNte,  8ri  Tte  In)  Agnt  5-1  Cato  Dean.  16-1  UtecHenpy,  km  Tugg. 

■ooctHaitaj.cSMdBfcnH-attfmHEBlwellBn. 

wBewdtohrtag.  ri  »B  11  fc/MKroA  Later  BVtanlcfcaaitlFU.6d. 
“ “ J(w«  Bnte^  teden.  3D  £fli  ol  13  ttimfl  Swill  Lie  Fib  B Seatorn 

2*mM  ML  6d  feta  Bemp  Baa  Art  taE  BMm  meb  1 71 S8  DBM  Qumb  Of 
Spsla  B Stehm  an  id,  SB.  W Wtare  Heateey  3ft  « jaa  hm  2 tut  IS 
M ol  9 MM  Mesa  Date  a FaaM  2m2l  ate  M.  St  Lori  Oflte  Btan 
Hsawy  MlEte,  an  a bate  tete,  i 11 5#>  at  29  MH  ttys  Ueasre  d ty  an 
Mt  to,  fin  Sm  fencMfc  Ud  Dte%  41  eu.  tel  ap*  M tanM  dan 

tere  oM  M d 12  tatert  BOBEhM  Htatf  (beta  B Enter  2n2f  NHfeL  SI 
Ite  lete  Agaa  OEM  Betas  ate  vateed  4 ««  Zta  Mi  B 1 7 DBM  FM  £taw 
B LOMta  2m4J  no.  hd.  60-SL  ttaftafto  Uric  On  pee  M bung,  ifl  4«  a) 
14  dbm  Pate  /vm  b bmm  2tei  »«Si  G59L 


14 /%EVBiEH  BIANAGaiBH ’NATIONAL  HUNT 
■ I NOVICE  HURDLE  (DM  2) 

2m  4f  £3,358  (15  (teciared) 

91  BariM  Cfimr  K CaxtiM  &-10-12 JF 

92  6P1T1/  MferBMl  (MB)  H Rom  7-10-12  H A ~ 

93  t-SP  Ctefe  Anva  (S)  C iten  4-10-12 . . J Hagn 

20*  004  QtSm  (17)  Mi  JPfenm  5-10-12 D 

34210-  Ckate  tom  (248)  S Uefcr  6-T0-I2  - C Ml 
31500  tate  (TO)  B taw  5-10-12  — B Ttentao 
T-  Mte Bbij 0418 K Btanr 5-10-12 -taBr" 

40423  Bbsk  (23)  6 Grind  6-10-12  8 . 

310-6  Ntatar  Eotjb  (68)  fi  arts  4-10-12 0 

218  M50  PtahrtCnanfl 6 IKtart  5-10-12 -0  J 

211  12-  Begat  8tan  (197)  J Rna  S-10-12 1 

212  000-  Steti  Lktoite  PB5I ACenf  5-IO-J2 - 1 

213  5 TUP**  «Bto  « 7) 

5-10-12 J A 

214  0-  fttate  (295)  KBSttM  5-10-7 * 

216  0 Itaatetady  (17)  U Uadoatfc  4-10-7  — J Pota  (7)  — 


5-2  Ute  Italy,  9-2  tajiefl  8hre  6-1  Cato.  Tagp as  tom  9-1  tes  t 


lAtte.  12-1  Oarie  HEM  14-t  CSte  FtrBM,  Caste  Am*.  Eteoaote 

£» 


1 8BM  Bti  sand  <»  MB  2L  211 4ta  B 11  Ddted  taK* 

. _ M fte.  Gd.  tot  Baiy:  Lad  31  OB.  rai  on  wnte.  me  tn>  6 

tarn  Cue  CM  B Haewtai  Za  NH  Ftat  fttfn  MtaM  tetee  Lad,  ttolgad  7B. 
onMESta,tataii«.Motatan.ae»Bii  bom  itagdi  Ml  a Ptanmo 
2M  Mi  ML  6cHm  Rmvt  Btare  Cased  ctefcg  ajw*. 

a2MB9  60WTteVta>to«Ctata>?niWFttLafSLTM4«i*l  . 
Bater  fer  ncs.  S Stei  d 22  ttMd  Kag  te*  d riteagteo  as  l*  Fta.  6d«L 


^ RACING  FDR  LIFE  MARSHAL 


AMPUFKATH3N  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

3m  £3,506  (12  declared) 
f3S36  CDdttrStaa MAP  Jbob* 8-T1-10  — W total  88 
340P-2  By*  totete  CT  0 towed  6-11-8.  J A HcCatty »8D 
0264>1  totoB  tto  m « 

7-11-7  Ita  B WBtaii  B 89 

aw-  ttawaUw  W B CWB  6-11-7 0 tortl  B7 

-16122  ‘ . - - - 

5513-5 

3NM  . . 

1P-2B  We  M tote  HI)  0)  J Urite  5-10-10  _ R 
434P4  MgM(tay(iqi to X Wnta 9-10-10  B Reg  84 


IPJItaAitetateOB-ll-l  BJtotei  87 
. *L Mart 6-TO-n — — -Prite  — 

atetgJtoWHO 


tfMjJBBad  7-10-6  .-.L 


W 


(O)  R Ate  6-10-2  _R  Itenta  82 
fl  il  1!  Mats  8-10-0  — P Baatay  pj  81 
Bgtoe  5-2  Ltegted  FoMatoe.  4-1  tifs  Hanu.  5-1  Bos.  6-J  Vh  OB  tttet. 

641$*  FtaRlIO-l  to  BtadafcteB,  H*  Itatto 

RSri  BODE  - Bft  Bate*  Oanl  tate  kora  VJb.  ewj  danz  ^ 

H.  bq  etel  U,  39  Zdd  4 MBal  Kknavn*  KtelBi  3n  norefe.  fil 
feetataK  Lad  14ft  testes  4oaLww.»oobr2Som  tend A 
tote  3b  lea  ft  GOfa  Brife  Bay:  Mb  feadea.  ta>  M ind  4fttetenl  3 
a*,  man  itttanaM  tnae.  S M d 5 MM  llmr  toe  d Fdtotea  &&  hap 
ft  Gd.  Bm  PnBWL  U 9 ted  lift  rt  « to  to  ta«  (tel  to  ft  HMtar 
' (b  3 oA  al  Tarts  2B3lwlEtai  to  DLriridfete)e  lad  nuns  9ft 
4 <K  29  4#  (f  10  WteJ  Wtetetoj  U#a  a moata  anTf  an  a Ga 
■■  oa,  to  2«L  HJ  M id  3 brimd  Dr  Rxtal  J 


..  Ltd Hrtltedri 409,1m 

tetary  ami  «ad  heap  ft 


2.10 


EAF-  aiARSHAL  AWLffKATION 
•NATIONAL  HUNT  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  £3,272  (12  declared) 


401 

482 

40 

(04 

415 

488 

407 


Birin  BaB  0 9enod  5-11-0 
6D4-UP  Baton  Sam  (15) 
5-11-0  - 

5-  Bntefota^ 

0 CBfe  Sanaa 


-JAfeXirt*  — 
D .mao 

Mr  5 Dm*  S V 

ItaJ  fteaa  4-11-0—— Afento  — 
~~  Ms  H KiijM  5-11-0  - JF  T4toy  — 


q-  um  i^iiw  An  n r 4 »-v  - ■*  ■ — i 

1-6tatospa3)Httertsm4-ii-dHAf^pic  — ( 
31*  L*taAdiMj3fl)(B)iiIftaM6-ll-G  - 1 Ldiane  — 1 
0-  PiipbAH(&a}Ntedte5-ll-a.  — 9 tostra  - 
4/2-3  to  * 

Bite 
MM- 

56 


FDBtl  BICE  - totetetap  Non  hautitod  fcatett.  171  Sta  B 21  teted  Quay  Beai 
a totar  1 2m  W fei.  ■ jd  Eeta  Bore  Ltd  3 cu,  mi  ai  «cl  «oi  Oy  a tan  Uagae 
Hkk  a N AUw  2b1I  nh  Fta.  Gd-Foi  Stain  Cards:  todnn  itel  rtta 
arniad«2iBt,5anEafcred  l3Wrii5hetedDf«PM«BBta2nrt1 
raidM  toBMRduvdktata  ritaBdiadSfiid  W4foulinBo«f  2 
nil.  75  r/i  |H  S u-fyn  i '..>1  x fitt:  ;ni  II W FU  fcfrFm.  Tm»g*r 

4.  <>f  ..  - - i : 1 <:*c.  x-t-ii  h '.Vs :-4i*  Jin  hh  fta 

ba  Your hJow Hckj  iu icabw,  aff*jjduifl >iadiaJcu.i«Vcnlta«3nJB 
13  taM  Spst  Genf  d Leaser  2ra  rarftS,  Ga-SB. 


RACING  FCR  LIFE  BSD  MINTY  HANDICAP 


501 


'CHASE 

;-.  li;  m * 
“ V— II- 12  .. 


K-.f.'-Jl.,.,, 

:*  t fidflnd 

Dr  P Prittesrd 


P3-i2«  Itatar  Ctage  (17)  pq  m K Baby 

9-11-1  Ir  R IfttoH  .£)  ABB 

02ffiFr  mio^r  Ibtate  (F282)  (D)  Lie  ft  E jAta 


687 


84 

(D)  Mrs  L fectant  9- 10-13 P Mkk  V 

~ R (tarn  12-10-13 D Monti  85 


4134-0 

(123-45 . , 

SEMO  taMRaftta  (17*  (QRIlalM  S-10-12  « 

1056-4  Ptanta  (14)  (D)  Ms  A WOHta 

14-KJ-?  - — 6 total  pi  85 

Btttng:  2-1  tens  1o  Sar.  S-t  U eaer  Cora??  7-1  Fta.  HM  Ftealy  toft 
fesfuie  Ster.  Lsaa  f'qjtBTt 

nm  QBtt  - WtaT  Te  Say:  Ataas  mntefl.  fed  to.  on  on  oft  w 07  41  tan 
tatap  hn.  a&>  Lofata  Cottnt  (brti.  uohaad  hd.  BEto  99  4ft  a 
titaMCL  7m  nap  di  MFta  Ffcbc  to)  m sue  feaOtjy  9ft  weBread  4 tu. 
E ted  ad  TUB  70£BftndRr Heady  a Hpdom  2na  lap  di  BH*  UtoK4i 
ftft  fta  Bfcn  mcata  ad  uiind  fan  4 m.  Bled  dl  5*  d 7 band 
Aroheoi  a Ptaata  2m  heat  di  Gd-Rn  EnMOa  Sto  0»d  leader.  1 
fan  3 col  13  M ol  7 ItadJamuH  feft  a M FOsen  2rs3l  hap  Id. 
PtaEMta  EWsid  fan  4ft  Bftd  di  and  tatad  karti  tatted  TtataoA  m 
vmt&a  2m  Itae  ft  Gd. 


3 4 AEQUnY  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONAL 
■ 1 V JOCKEYS’  HANDICAP  MADLE 

2m  E2.75B  (8  declared) 

set  1 ftnocr (««m c ton 4-11-10 Jtogu  88 

8B2  1U2TO  Statatei  Best  B»)  ft)  SM*or  5-11-10  .(to  87 

8B3  305-34  Bate  Sato  (53)  fl)  R&oqe  7-11-9 LA *■>  88 

6B4  S*4-56  Ho  Pattsa  (11)  G L Uotra  5-11-6  . J GottdBa  (5)  87 

D5  0344-4  Malta  (37)  gJ)  B toe  6-11-6 A Gariy  (5)  88 

6BG  CC201  Start  taka  (7)  (7B  ft)  W P Hcta 

4-11-4 


— E 


887 


04-711  likta |33) RP EfiriK 5-10-12  ^ R Itarteotete 
eao»5-  BeltaEtator  PSS)  (CO)  R (Edges 

MO-11  TOxcaote  X5 

IW  W*  ton  Ssftrt  fttaa  6-1  toofcl  7-1  Ml  feten.  8-1 
SHtitaft  Rest  10-1  Bend  Site  liuwcy.  Dtrafastattenff. 

RMM  BtBK  - Tnaner  Btot  ba.  <teo  des  mvft  mo  by  IS  hn  Ttata  Bek  a 
terpttnBenwhftadf*!  Stagtads  Beta:  ton  tc  tana  aei  fcadas.  38  84i  B 
13  beNnd  Staiflwr  « totefj  7a  Ita  Ml  60-SB  tad  State  Hentof  Gh  cm 
pare  faEi  3 ouuet  4«i  oW  HMD  Mr  itstair  b Utasau  smi  tap  u,  Gd  r» 
rates  Lost  (tare  tea  am  is  00  one  para  bn  2 ad.  9 Sb  of  11  total  Sara 
^ * Water  2m  aad  nap  Wa.  Gd  UsteteNrar  nm  to  chtaige,  2S  4to  ol  11 
bated  Mart  a Ptarptai  2m  * tap  M.  6d  Sidkris  toto  Oasad  taler 
epwiacMnB2t«it.lBl6aLrtn<»iMilLBaiti|D|r«oMBlteBtataBUmato»to 
cal  so*  to  (ft  Gd-SK  Jtote  Taor  COdraged  aa  soon  tat  ntaso  m i«n  br  9 
lam  Sty*  Spscta  a T**tfan>  Dn  Heap  ML  Cd  DaoWtssJenSsaei:  Htahoy 
5ft  jeatene d 3aA  3n  5tfiot  8 bftni  Eua  Sfager  a ttatad  amf  tap  hd.  60- 
Fra. 


g^g  RACING  FOR  UFE ISRTFORD  OFFSET  LTD 


' HANDICAP  »R1DI£ 

2m  ef  1 10yds  £3,116  (14  declared) 
raw  EJU  Ito  Cotops  (Ift  Us  L fWrartfc 


6-U-10 1 J A lUtefty 

35302/  MTSfedtor  (FRO  te?  0 Etowti  8—11—3 . 0 Bctay  — 
5161-3  sold  tafttn  (>9  (Q  B Uarar  7-11-2  D Star  (9 

*•90 

11P«  TtaM(7)  J tentts 6-10-13 — J F IBtar  82 

441,-0  (Unant  (17)  U Tautias 5-10-13 B Beta  88 

P 340?  JoBB  BE  (H)  R H O^uteoa 

8- 10-12 UAfteprtd  88 

110aV  totagngSBBJJ  Bade  8-10-10  _B  Ttaratom  CT  * — 
12PD-  Tte  Itaifcwis  Bone  (271)  (CO)  D Gaddy 

9- 10-8 V EVfltafT  — 

32P-15  Itoppv  CoB  (32)  g8  R Gtcter  7-10-6  — B Hagn  (3)  86 

J 154-5. 8ta»  To  Pltete  (13)  Pritic  5-10-6 E Tandy  87 

■7D21P-  gghrml  rtS4)  m 1 ttfoen  7-10-2  B Xtem  * 84 
OM  2 Cace  On  Part  (12)  0 Eeafato 

6— ir— ;i  _ . Sophie  BStetei  (S)  88 

43^1  Son  So taw  ton  n s l Bn* 

Slli-0 - te  8 Demdi  (5)  * 80 

fiiW)  MmfcCji  ifay  (12)  H fcrtftjion  n-io-u S Cor*  — 

7-2  Era  be  liters  4-1  Anti  Lptc.  5-1  JcMd  Ibn.  7-1  Ban  To 
Beese.  Cane  On  Pert  F-1  ta  > Ftm.  10-1  Oxensi.  Ctnxr  Cal 
Rm  BODE  - £■>  Pe  CflfcgnR  l«d  6ft  «L  sny  **(8  2 ad,  nrt  (fteten, 

£9  ?0d  or  4 tMM  tow  (4  to  Fata  a Wnartoi  2bS  tarn  ML  6d  ten 
Ftattan  H tan  8r  Fta.  na  rst  sa  bdta  to  W.  41  am  d 7 Id  Lufcr  Dote  a 
toven  to  DO.  tid9l  florid  Eiprare  Ud  4 ox  to  3 oai  me  pece  fan  aeft 

29  Ad  d 7 bdted  FnWs  ate  ft  Qeosni  2m  tap  W 6dSfl  CIBniE— . 
total  fain  Sh.  Gdod  df  l»  d 7 tefted  Uata  at  Vteml  Zn3f  lap  hdL  OL 

JmrU  IIk  Oeaal  ana.  led  m U Bft  headed  fad  stedrt.  «*  Zid  ol  5 MM 
artel  Too  a Kagttt  3ai  tap  tal.  ante.  Cqpgcr  Mfe  Prcoteat « 2nd  nd  7ft 
beta)  tin  Bft  Id  rt  b to  Srib  loofl  II  hanan  hop  hi  64  80m  Ta  PINK 
Htednran>4qft«nepB2  IZSAoilOUHlASJteflTumartBBriirei 
Ute,  Gd  Com  on  ftaif:  IMa  ft  h iear,  tfm  2 rat  ib/uS  m.  13  M d 7 bated 
[tite  di  il-ftnoio-n  7x  rnt  hop  as,  fti 


COURSE  SPECIAIiSTS 

Jxtays  ia  bon  »,  i<v4£j 
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9Rktenb 
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22  ZLi  *6.75 
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? 44 1 -are 


Canto  (ia  nn  1 Tatar  6-1 1-0.  R Jotesooflffl 

_ . * f(n  9 lotoDta  6-11-0 B tort  — 

T»w«((l«Htttt5-4H)_, 0 J Mattel  - 

Yaw  fflM  B|  C tads  5-1VC Gtetay  88 

MpgeBeataJGlgd  6-10-6 PfBte  — 

BBtata  M SU9M  Orta.  7-2  Boft  4-1  YDf  Hte  B-1  6-1 

htgetooe.  tom  lift  10-7  fete  Scaan  ’ 


Trainer  watch 


Horses  harirw  theft  firelnm  fora  nwtrafaitr  today — Windsor 

1.10  rv j-i-n  .1  t. - r,  a*-?,  ■;  .rrro  v R '.veuba  ro 
r-.  r.v...i  •>  ■.  '■*  i ■ C'.r1.-  f^ruwwr;. 

Sir-'e;  tr.  - ;k:  v-_ , 1'  . — > r.Mi  il  ■ n J 7 HilitjRl  j Llr o £ £ 

Jait;;.! 

Kextan:  t GO  Fabihft  Dan)  Wachman  to  6 M Mono  & Ths 
Wbteoniai.  J I A Charlton  to  Cfris  Grant 
Ghapstoac  12.50  Honat  G»gB,  K SBUdpeaer  to  C J KBmriey;  1 50 
RoB  Again.  M C P5e  b u satamai. 


I 


to  11-4  with  Ladbrokes, 
who  also  reported  solid 
support  for  Time  For  A 
Run.  from  8-1  to  6's.  and 
Trying  Again.  9-1  to  8-1. 
Coome  Hill,  last  year's  win- 
ner, looks  very  doubtful 
after  pulling  a back  muscle 
on  his  reappearance  at 
Cheltenham. 

At  Hexham  today  it  can 
pay  to  follow  Elusive  Star 
(2.80),  who  won  so  well  on 
her  first  start  for  Mary  Re- 
veley  at  Wetherby. 


Motor  Racing 

Hill 

fears 

tyre 

blow 


Alan  Henry 


DAMON  HILL  believes 
Goodyear's  withdrawal 
from  Formula  One  at 
the  end  of  1998  may  damage 
liis  chances  of  winning 
y rands  prix  with  the  Jordan- 
Mugen  Honda  team  next  year. 

The  American  tyre  com- 
pany is  unhappy  about  the  in- 
troduction of  grooved  tyres  to 
Fl  next  season. 

“Goodyear's  decision  is 
very  worrying,"  said  Hill.  ‘I 
am  not  too  happy,  because  it 
does  not  bode  well  for  their 
development  programme  next 
season  as  they  ease  down 
their  involvement.  1 just  hope 
they  will  sustain  the  pace  of 
their  development  work.” 

But  .Iordan's  commercial  di- 
rector Ian  Phillips  believes 
Hill’s  concern  is  unjustified. 
"Remember.  Goodyear  could 
have  paid  off  all  their  teams 
and  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
this  season,”  he  said.  "But  they 
have  opted  to  stay  for  another 
year  and  confront  Bridgestone 
head-on  under  the  new  rules. 
We  all  believe  Goodyear  will 
be  fully  competitive  in  1998.’’ 
Williams,  McLaren,  Fer- 
rari, Benetton  and  Jordan  are 
all  contracted  to  Goodyear 
next  season,  whereas  Bridge- 
stone's leading  teams  are  Ar- 
rows — Hill’s  team  this  year 
— Prost-Peugeot  and  Stewart- 
Ford.  none  of  whom  have  won 
a grand  prix. 

Michelin  may  then  enter  Fl 
in  1999.  The  French  tyre  com- 
pany withdrew  from  the  sport 
at  the  end  of  1984  after 
McLaren  used  its  tyres  to  win 
12  of  the  season's  16  grands 
prix. 
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RAC  Rally  — the  final  day 


Britain's  leading 
driver  was  in  a class 
of  his  own  through 
the  Welsh  forests 
yesterday  (right), 
but  it  was  still  not 
enough  to  prevent 
TommiMakinen 
(left)  retaining  his 
world  championship 


Victorious 
McRae  fells 
just  short  of 
the  Finnish 


David  Wilfiains 
In  Chettanham 


COLIN  McRAE  be- 
came the  first  Brit- 
ish driver  to  win  the 
RAC  Rally  three 
times  yesterday  afternoon, 
but  the  result  left  him  pleased 
rather  than  thrilled  after  a 
year  that  combined  frus- 
tration and  elation  In  equal 
measure. 

Shattering  records  has  be- 


The  first  six 


1 C McRae  (GB)  Subaru  354:31 

2 J KafttaMi  (Fin)  Ford  357:18 

3 C Salnz  (Sp)  Ford  3:58:24 

4 R Bums  (GB)  Mitsubishi  3:59:30 

5 M Granhobn  (Fin)  Toyota450:43 

6 T Maid  neti  (Fin)  Mitsubishi  51 


come  routine  for  the  Subaru- 
driving  Scot  The  RAC  was 
his  fifth  world  championship 
win  of  1997  and  bis  13th  in  all, 
but  although  he  has  won 
more  rallies  than  anyone  else 
this  year  he  was  unable  yes- 
terday to  prevent  a groggy 
Tommi  Makinen  retaining 
his  world  title  by  one  point 

A disastrous  mid-season 
run  of  accidents  and  engine 
failures  meant  that  even 
three  consecutive  wins  in  the 
autumn  were  not  enough  for 
McRae  to  overhaul  the  Finn. 
Makinen  needed  only  to  fin- 
ish in  sixth  place  yesterday 
and,  despite  a debilitating 
bout  of  flu,  he  earned  the 
required  point  in  the  closest 
finish  since  1979. 

"It's  nice  to  win  your  home 
rally  — it's  nice  to  win  any 
rally  — but  when  you’ve  got 


the  championship  in  the  back 
of  your  mind  it’s  small  conso- 
lation,” said  McRae.  "Really 
before  the  rally  I accepted  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  champion; 
Tm  disappointed  but  not  dev- 
astated. We've  won  more  ral- 
lies than  him,  which  says 
something.” 

"My  secret  is  aspirin.”  said 
Makinen.  "Of  course  it’s  an 
incredible  feeling.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  rally  of  the  year 
for  me.  I am  lucky  that  I 
needed  only  one  point,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  have 
been  very,  very  difficult” 

McRae  has  a genius  for 


drama  and  his  comfortable 
winning  margin  wag  arTiiawpd 

only  through  an  electrifying 
fightback  in  the  forests  of 
Wales  after  he  had  lost  90 
seconds  in  dense  fog  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

He  began  yesterday  tied 
with  the  Mitsubishi  ofRichani 
Bums,  and  ter  the  second  day 
naming  he  was  rocked  on  his 
heels  by  a startling  drive  in  ihe 
fog  from  his  younger  British 
rival.  Bums  gained  17  seconds 
in  six  miles  on  the  first  special 
stage  and  a furious  McRae 
resorted  to  taping  over  his 
headlights  and  relying  on  his 


spotlights  before  the  second 
stage  to  minimise  the  glare. 

He  regained  three  seconds 
and  the  rally  was  finely 
poised  until  Bums  had  a 
puncture  12  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  morning’s  third 
stage  despite  his  MlcheUn 
tyres  being  fitted  with  punc- 
ture-resistant inserts:  a stone 
had  forced  its  way  between 
the  tyre  and  the  wheel,  creat- 
ing a large  gash  that  allowed 
the  sealing  foam  to  escape. 
Bums  thus  lost  four  minutes 
which  saw  him  finish  fourth 
for  the  fifth  time  this  season. 

McRae  was  almost  as  disap- 


pointed as  Burns  by  the  En- 
glishman's misfortune.  The 
puncture  presented  the  for- 
mer world  champion  with  a 
commanding  lead  over  the 

Fords  of  Juba  TTanlrlnwipn 

and  Carlos  Salnz  and  the  un- 
appealing prospect  of  a cruise 
to  the  finish. 

"Richard  has  pat  in  the 
drive  of  the  event,  the  drive  of 
his  life,”  said  Mitsubishi’s 
team  director  Andrew  Cowan. 
“His  brief  was  to  put  pressure 
on  Colin  but  it  never  entered 
our  heads  that  it  would  be 
him  and  Colin  fighting  for  the 
lead  of  the  rally." 


Bums  also  played  a deci- 
sive role  in  ensuring  his 
team-mate  Makinen  became 
world  champion.  He  obeyed 
team  orders  on  the  Acropolis 
rally  in  June,  dropping  Qrom 
third  place  to  fourth  to  assist 
Makinen,  who  thus  gained 
one  point  his  eventual  win- 
ning margin. 

“I  was  happy  before  the 
start  that  I could  push  hard," 
said  a disconsolate  Bums. 
“It’s  nice  because  next  year 
people  will  know  what  to  ex- 
pect It  won't  be  all  McRae.” 

The  name  of  McRae  was 
prominent  throughout  this 


event  however,  with1 Colms. 
younger  brother  Alister  set- 
ting the  pace  in  the  two-whed- 
drive  class  In  his  Volkswagen 
only  to  run  into  regulation  dif- 
ficulties with  the  scrutineers 
at  the  finish.  Their  Esther  Jim 
was  second  in  class  in  a Hyun- 
dai on  file  Korean  team’s  first 
appearance  in  Europe. 

Burns  is  likely  to  be 
rewarded  with  a full  world 
rally  championship  pro- 
gramme with  Mitsubishi  next 
season.  On  this  showing,  he 
and  Colin  McRae  will  be  the 
brightest  stars  in  a golden  age 
for  British  rallying. 


Football 


Takeover  talk 
haunts  City 


Ian  Ross 


Tip)  spectre  'of  yet  an- 
other takeover  battle 
haunted  Manchester 
City  yesterday  after  the  Shef- 
field United  chairman  Mike 
McDonald  confirmed  he  had 
been  approached  to  front  a 
consortium  interested  in  seiz- 
ing control  at  Maine  Road. 

It  caused  fresh  speculation 
about  the  long-term  future  of 
the  City  chairman  Francis 
Lee,  although  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  current  regime 
will  be  disturbed  until  well 
into  1998.  However,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  City  will  have  a 
new  figurehead  before  the 
start  of  next  season. 

McDonald,  a lifelong  City 
supporter  and  millionaire 
businessman,  almost  won 
control  at  Maine  Road  four 
years  ago  before  losing  out  to 
Lee. 

‘1  have  been  approached  in 
the  last  few  days  by  people 
who  believe  they  have  enough 
shares  to  carry  the  situation 
and  who  are  asking  me 
whether  I am  still  interested 
in  fronting  the  bid,"  he  said. 


"But'  at  the  moment  I am  com- 
mitted to  Sheffield  United.  I 
want  to  see  the  job  through 
-and  that  job  is  getting 
this  club  into  the 
Premiership. 

*‘A  lot  of  water  has  gone 
under  the  bridge  since  I was 
trying  to  buy  into  City.  I am 
deeply  committed  to  Sheffield 
United.  It  is  a pic  now  and  1 
don't  have  the  control  in 
terms  of  what  it  was  as  a pri- 
vate company. 

“It  is  common  knowledge 
that  I'm  a Manchester  man 
and  a City  fan.  and  it  has  been 
sad  to  see  what  has  gone  on.  I 
nearly  won  the  day  last  time 
and  the  people  who  have 
come  in  have  not  done  what 
needed  to  be  done.” 

It  Is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  clandestine  approach 
to  McDonald  came  as  City’s 
major  shareholder  Stephen 
Boler  was  reported  to  be  will- 
ing to  sell  his  interest  in  the 
club. 

Lee  dismissed  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  love  affair  with 
City  might  shortly  end  in  ac- 
rimonious  divorce.  "The 
stories  are  utter  rubbish,"  he 
said. 


Champions  League,  Group  Cs  Barcelona  v Newcastle  United 


Rivals  united  in  low  hopes 


Michael  Walker 
In  Barcelona 


IT  WAS  as  if  the  symbolism 
had  been  laid  on:  Newcas- 
tle United’s  flight  to  Barce- 
lona was  delayed  yester- 
day morning  because  of  a flat 
tyre.  The  wheel  had  to  come 
oft  although  for  Newcastle  in 
the  Champions  League  that 
was  a phrase  used  in  Eindho- 
ven five  weeks  ago  after  the 
1-0  defeat  byPSV. 

When  the  Dutch  team  won 
again  at  St  James’  Park  two 
weeks  later  it  meant  that 
tonight’s  fixture  at  the  Nou 
Camp  was  reduced  to  a side- 
show in  contrast  with  the 
showpiece  it  had  seemed 
when  the  draw  was  made.  For 
Barcelona,  who  have  humili- 
atingly taken  only  one  point 
from  four  games  in  Europe,  it 
is  barely  even  a sideshow  and 
it  is  being  called  a ’ “Euro-kick - 
about"  in  the  Catalan  press. 

A crowd  of  20-25,000.  way 
short  of  the  115.000  capacity, 
is  expected  to  watch  a game 
between  two  sides  seriously 
weakened  by  injuries  and  sus- 
pensions and  already  with 


their  eyes  on  domestic  prior- 
ities such  as  qualification  for 
this  tournament  next  year. 
"The  season  doesn’t  end  on 
Wednesday  night,"  was  Ken- 
ny Dalglish’s  telling  remark 
at  the  weekend. 

The  Newcastle  manager  has 
been  consistent  in  praising 
his  players  during  a difficult 
autumn  but  has  never  sound- 
ed over-confident  about 
reaching  the  quarter-finals, 
and  yesterday  he  was  again 
downbeat 


Lee ...  caught  cold 


Newcastle  do  still  have  a 
mathematical  chance  of  being 
around  next  March,  but  for 
that  to  happen  the  following 
unlikely  scenario  would  have 
to  unfold;  they  win  by  a three- 
goal  margin  tonight  and  at 
home  to  Dynamo  Kiev  in  a 
fortnight  Kiev  also  lose  at 
home  tomorrow  night  against 
PSV;  and  Barcelona  triumph 
in  Eindhoven  In  a fortnight 
That  would  leave  Newcastle, 
Kiev  and  PSV  all  on  10  points, 
hut  United  would  win  the 
group  on  goal  difference. 

A side  of  Kiev’s  quality  los- 
ing two  games  is  so  unlikely 
that  no  Newcastle  official 
would  be  heard  mentioning 
the  possibility,  but  the  Mag- 
pies do  have  pride,  points  and 
especially  prize-money  to 
play  for. 

Unfortunately  the  man  on 
whom  their  main  chance  de- 
pended, Faustlno  As  prill  a,  is 
most  unlikely  to  start  the 
game,  although  he  has  trav- 
elled with  the  squad.  There 
are  likely  to  be  only  two 
changes  from  the  team  who 
beat  Southampton  in  the  Pre- 
miership on  Saturday,  with 
Keith  Gillespie  suspended 


and  Robert  Lee  nursing  a 
cold.  Shaka  Hislop  should 
continue  In  goal  as  Shay 
Given  was  limping  heavily 
yesterday. 

Barcelona,  already  pessi- 
mistic because  of  three  de- 
feats in  their  last  four  league 
games  which  have  allowed 
Real  Madrid  to  overtake  them 
at  the  top  of  the  Spanish 
League,  have  nine  significant 
absentees.  Ivan  De  La  Pena, 
Luis  Enrique  and  Sergi  will 
be  missed  the  most 

Ordinarily,  Barcelona’s 
manager  Louis  van  Gaal 
might  be  understandably  con- 
cerned about  such  a situation 
but  he  has  been  in  Holland  for 
the  fUnerai  of  his  mother  and 
will  return  to  Spain  today  in 
time  for  the  match. 

While  be  has  been  away  the 
doubts  over  his  future  have 
deepened,  with  one  Barcelona 
director,  Jaume  Sobreques, 
giving  voice  to  an  opinion 
popular  in  the  city  by  saying: 
"The  system  under  Van  Gaal 
is  all  wrong  and  is  not  work- 
ing. If  he  continues  in  this 
way  we  are  going  to  carry  on 
losing  matches.” 

Newcastle  hope  so. 


come 
down  in  France 


Jkm  Henley  In  Paris 


PERIMETER  fencing  is 
likely  to  be  scrapped 
from  most  of  the  10  sta- 
diums hosting  next  summer's 
World  Cup  finals  in  France. 
The  move  marks  a significant 
break  with  French  tradition 
and  is  a victory  for  the  tour- 
nament organisers. 

“The  tendency  is  certainly 
towards  removing  all  fencing 
between  spectators  and  the 
pitch,"  said  France's  sports 
minister  Mari  e-George  Buffet 
at  a briefing  yesterday  on  her 
government's  involvement  in 
the  33-day  event,  which  starts 
on  June  10. 

Buffet  said  the  removal  of 
the  perimeter  fencing,  which 
is  almost  universal  at  major 
French  matches  but  was 
scrapped  in  Britain  in  the 
wake  of  the  Hillsborough  di- 
saster. was  being  judged  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  with  the 
final  decisions  expected  by 
the  end  or  the  year. 

"Some  stadiums  need  fenc- 
ing, or  a good  alternative, 
more  than  others,"  she  said. 
"In  one  or  two  we  are  looking 


at  a form  of  horizontal  grille 
which  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary security  while  assuring 
comfort  for  the  spectators. 
But  essentially  the  govern- 
ment’s aim  — along  with  the 
organising  committee  — is  to 
do  without  whenever  security 
will  allow." 

Michel  Platini,  the  former 
captain  of  France  and  joint 
head  of  the  organising  commit- 
tee. said  he  hoped  that  as  many 
as  eight  of  the  venues  would  be 
fence-free.  “It  may  even  be 
nine  out  of  10,"  he  said.  One 
exception  is  likely  to  be 
Nantes,  whose  city  council  is 
steadfastly  opposed  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  perimeter  fences 
at  La  Beaujoire  stadium. 

Buffet  promised  a “tough 
policy”  on  crowd  trouble  in- 
side and  outside  stadiums  but 
with  low-key  crowd-control 
methods  modelled  on  Brit- 
ain’s Euro  96  tournament 

Graham  Bean,  chairman  of 
the  Football  Supporters' 
Association,  sai±  “We  would 
prefer  to  see  10  stadiums 
without  fencing  but  five  safety 
and  enjoyment  of  fans  will  be 
improved  because  they  won't 
be  herded  like  cattle." 


Gross  gets  tough  at  Spurs 


I OTTENHAM’s  players 

I encountered  a strict 

I new  regime  yesterday 

wben  Christian  Gross, 
their  Swiss  manager,  took 
charge  of  his  first  training 
session. 

Chris  Hugh  ton.  Gross's 
No.  2.  was  in  charge  of  team 
affairs  on  Monday  when 
they  lost  1-0  at  home  to 
Crystal  Palace,  but  yester- 
day the  former  Grasshop- 
per manager  took  total  con- 
trol and  instituted  some 
tough  ideas. 

Spurs  players  trained 
yesterday  — the  morning 
after  a game,  traditionally 
a day  off  — and  there  is 


more  to  come.  After  travel- 
ling to  Everton  on  Friday 
afternoon  they  may  train 
on  Saturday  morning  be- 
fore the  game  at  Goodisou 
and  again  the  day  after. 
Players  will  stay  away 
from  home  even  for  home 
games  and  may  be  made  to 
train  twice  a day. 

“I  had  a good  feeling  this 
morning  working  with  the 
players,”  said  Gross.  “1 
have  to  convince  them 
about  my  methods  and  am 
not  going  to  change  every- 
thing in  one  week." 

Everton's  manager  How- 
ard Kendall,  meanwhile, 
has  put  a survival  plan  Into 
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operation  and  will  have  the 
midfielder  Mitch  Ward,  ini- 
tially on  loan,  in  his  squad 
at  Chelsea  tonight. 

Kendall,  however,  has  set 
up  a deal  that  will  bring 
Ward,  permanently,  and 
the  defender  Carl  Tiler 
from  his  old  club  Sheffield 
United,  with  Graham  Stu- 
art plus  £500,000  going  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Bournemouth  are  close  to 
signing  Peterborough's  for- 
mer Northern  Ireland 
striker  Jimmy  Quinn  as 
player-coach.  Quinn.  38  last 
week,  said:  *’I  don’t  want  to 
leave  Peterborough  in  the 
lurch  but  I cant  go  on  play- 
ing for  ever.” 

Arsenal’s  French  mid- 
fielder Emmanuel  Petit  was 
yesterday  given  a £1,000 
fine  and  an  extra  one- 
match  ban  for  laying  his 
hands  on  the  referee  Paul 
Durkin  — for  which  he  was 
sent  off  and  banned  origi- 
nally far  three  matches  — 
daring  the  goalless  draw 
with  Aston  Villa  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  The  suspension  will 
not  come  Into  force  until 
December  15,  however. 

Dnrkin  dismissed  Petit 
for  violent  conduct,  leading 
to  an  automatic  ban,  but 
the  player  was  also  charged 
with  misconduct  by  the  FA. 
before  which  he  appeared 
yesterday. 

Feyenoord's  Paul  Bosvelt 
has  apologised  to  Denis 
Irwin  for  his  tackle  on  the 
Manchester  United  full- 
back during  the  Premier- 
ship champions’  3-1  victory 
in  Rotterdam  this  month. 
Irwin  has  been  sidelined 
since  then  with  knee  liga- 
ment damage. 


Graham  worries  about  loss 
of  Radebe  and  Kewell 


George  graham  will 
ask  South  Africa  to 
release  their  captain  Lucas 
Radebe  from  next  month's 
Confederation  Cup  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Australia  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  eight-natiou  tour- 
nament for  continental  cham- 
pions. which  begins  on 
December  12.  and  Graham 
has  already  contacted  Terry 
Venables  over  the  teenage 
striker  Harry  Kewell’s  avail- 
ability for  the  games  at  Chel- 
sea and  at  home  to  Bolton. 

“We  are  always  willing  to 
co-operate  with  countries  for 
Fifa-sanctioned  competi- 
tions." said  Graham,  “but 
Fifa  need  to  ask  themselves 
how  many  tournaments  a 
year  they  want." 

Valencia's  troubled  striker 
Romario  is  reported  to  be  up 
for  sale  again.  He  was 
dropped  last  week  after  say- 
ing he  wanted  to  go  home  to 
guarantee  himself  a place  in 
Brazil's  World  Cup  squad. 

Juventus.  who  are  at  Feyen- 
oord  in  the  Champions 
League  tonight,  are  reported 
to  have  signed  the  Bayern 
Munich  midfielder  Christian 
Neriinger  on  a four-year  con- 
tract from  the  start  of  next 
season.  The  German  Under-21 
player  has  scored  25  goals  in 
139  league  games.  Bayern,  the 
leaders  of  Group  E.  can  clinch 
a place  in  the  Champions 
League  quarter-finals  tonight 
with  a win  in  Istanbul  over 
second-placed  Besiktas. 

Milan's  Marcel  Desallly  es- 
caped Injury  when  he  wrote 
off  his  Ferrari  on  Monday 
night.  The  French  interna- 
tional midfielder’s  car  hit  a 
crash  barrier  on  the  motor- 
way linking  Genoa  and  Milan 
— tiie  same  road  on  which  De- 


sailly's  Milan  and  France 
team-mate  Ibrahim  Ba  wrote 
off  his  Mercedes  last  month. 
Ba  was  also  unhurt 

Napoli  have  named  Gio- 
vanni Galeone  as  their  third 
coach  of  the  season  oiler 
Carlo  Mazzone's  resignation. 
Napoli  had  lost  all  four  league 
games  since  he  replaced  Bor- 
tolo  Mutti  on  October  10. 

Juan  Torres,  president  of  El 
Salvador's  soccer  rederation, 
said  they  had  found  no  basis 
for  the  bribery  allegations 
made  after  the  World  Cup 
qualifier  with  Jamaica  on  No- 
vember 9.  The  game  ended 
2-2.  helping  to  ensure 
Jamaica  qualified  with  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 

Torres  described  the  Jamai- 
can delegation  as  “very  wor- 
thy people  and  all  that  they 
have  accomplished,  they  have 
accomplished  on  the  field.” 

Jamaica  will  also  play  in 
February's  Concacaf  Gold  Cu- 
pafter  Canada's  withdrawal 
from  the  competition. 

The  Jamaicans  finished 
third  in  the  final  Concacaf 
qualifying  group  and  reached 
their  first  World  Cup  finals 
with  a 0-0  draw  in  Kingston 
against  Mexico.  Canada  fin- 
ished last  in  the  six-team 
group,  winning  only  one  of 
their  10  games  and  were  the 
only  team  to  lose  at  home. 

But  after  being  Invited  by 
the  tournament  organisers 
Canada  said  they  were  offer- 
ing their  Gold  Cup  place,  to 
be  played  between  February  2 
and  16  in  the  United  States,  to 
Jamaica  "to  assist  them  in 
their  critical  preparation  pro- 
gramme” for  France  98  and  to 
demonstrate  "our  friendship 
with  the  Jamaican  Football 
Federation". 


Results 


American  Football 

NPll  Denver  31,  Oakland  3 

Basketball 


NBA]  Toronto  90.  Portland  BI.  Orlando  « 
WaoWngtan  0/.  UMh  133.  Minnesota  134 
lol). 


Chess 


UK  UUOMI  (Kcmlfwortfll  Round  Thru*: 
DhUai  On  B<iuto>  J.  Rlcnnrond  V. 
Word  Oxmn  3.  Midland?  5:  SJaugn  Jh. 
Biubiv-an  4.,.  Saum  Wales  3X  GuiUkud  ■J'i 
BritiMi  Cher.n  Mjgik-lnn  5.  Nrwlfi  W— ;(  3. 
Knot  Invlctn  7.  Northumbria  1 LlBdint  1 . 
Midlands  6 mjlth  pis  (17X  fiJnrc  pp:).  ?. 
Bur  Wean  6 IlSi).  3,  Wood  Grnon  4 M5Xi 
DMaion  Tnrat  Guildford  B 4.  Vmpsnnn  4. 
Wussci  P Witney  B Sadndan  3 Nldum 
Knlrjhr,  1 Coulsdufi  & Purloy  7.  Brl-uol  B 
JV  Kriil  Invtcta  4k:  Bartvcon  B .Hi  Gwmi 
4K.  Whlln  Ruan  7.  King!  Head  1 LtadMB 
1.  White  Rodo  4 (121.  2.  Gwml  4 | ID).  3 
BrtMol  B 3 (Ml 


Ice  Hockey 

NHl*  PitUihurati  6.  Buffalo  t.  Montreal  2 
San  Jasa  j irKj,  Dallas  5.  Ana/mim  0 

Motor  Sport 

BRITISH  RAC  RALLY!  Leading  final 
pfcdnf  1.  C McRae  (OB)  Subaru  3hr 
54mtn  31oec,  ?.  J Kanhhunon  iFIn)  Ford 
Jit  IB.  3 C Salnz  ISp)  Ford  1UM.1FI 
Bums  |GB|  Mitsubishi  3.33  30.  5.  M Gron- 
holm  (Fin)  Toyota  4 00 A3.  6.  T Makinen 
(Fmi  Mifcnrttahi  40131:  7.  P Uadi  fill 
SuCtiru  410.1}:  0.  A VilUuuwi  (Fin)  Ford 
4 11JSB.  *V  A McRae  (GB)  Valkavugon 
4 14  77:  IQ.  h Rovanpma  (Fini  Seat 
4-17  34  FMnmltf  oWprtndkainrl. 
Makinen  &3pta.  2,  McRae  bZ  3.  Sain;  it.  4. 
Kanhkuncn  29. 5.  K EiUanan  (S«0l  Subaru 
M.  6.  LtalU  24;  7.  Burns  Si.  fl.  Schwur;  11. 
9,  F Lohi  (Bnl)  TovoU  0;  10.  G Panmi  (Frj 
Pmigoal  0.  MamitMlurari*  Hurtlngii  1. 
Subaru  1 1-lptH:  2.  Paid  Of;  3.  MlfcuWml  BG 

Real  Tennis 

BRITISH  LAND  BRITISH  OFIH 
I Queen  s|  DouMm  IHiAb  J Snow/ J IUa 
(GBl  b(  9 Fohoy/M  Gooding  (Aun/GB)  8-4. 
G-J.  0-1 

Sailing 

WHITHRHAD  ROUND  THK  WORLD 
HAGEi  1.  Innovation  Kvaomor  a), 'pm  (2nd 
lop.  110).  2.  EF  Language  107  (72).  3.  Silk 
Cii!  166(841, 4.  SvuMf.h  Match  1B1  (ITS),  S. 
Toshiba  IS*  187|,  0.  Cltmeut  Racing  S3  4 
inilno  lo  finish:  7 Morn  Cup  356  3:  8.  EF 
Education  470  S.  9.  BrunelSuntirgy  M2  4 

Snooker 

J*  cutup  fPri-monr  Fourth  raundi  G 
Gtcwio  I Engl  W G Periling  (Enq)  M. 

Squash 

MEN'S  TOURNAMENT  (IMia|-  Semtd 
raundt  Ja mdtor  Khan  (Pnk)  bi  P Jotriwon 
lEngl  15-8.  IS-r.  15-7.  Q Rydtog  (Can)  bi 
- Rowland  lAun  1&-10.  17-lb.  13-15. 
lit-?.  J Power  (Cam  u A Qoiifiri  |W.ihK.j 


IS- 12.  15-7  0-15.  is- ,0.  „ „ 

lEnvM)  M D Janvon  lAu&i  8-15.  If-B. 
14-1.  IS-t,  15-5.  J Boiiobi  iFr)  01  A 

B "1*1  (Egypt)  10- IS.  17-10  15-13.  7-15. 
„ ‘ **  *******  ISwt)  bi  T Gamer  lenn) 
W-'S  "S-l  C Walker  lEngl  bl  M 
Ml-.iiH  loccn  15-11.  15-9  15-3  R Eytaa 

^ 0 HltJtfrijH  | Ault  1S-1D 


WOMDTS  FINNISH  OPEN  iMikkol.n,' 
Fteurn  s Homar  fEn-h  bt  V Aiwit-.ar  Nein 
0-1  9-1  9-1 


Fixtures 


! 


1 7 311  unitm  ujicd) 

Football 

CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE  |7  451  Group  B: 

v Ju'onvn  Group  c.- 
tana  v Group  Ei  Br.-j.ktas  v 

Bavcm  Munich  IFK  Gcinnn»urn  v Pans  Sr 
Gornidin  Oroop  ft  AG  Monaco  v Scorn  no 

P*6SIii1PwSl.SK  * Bjvr'  irion. ^ 
r0p,W  Sol'hu"  w 

Chelsea  v 

NATIONWIDE  LSAQUCj  Bp,  ni,.l.l  ,.n 

SIS?"  « Swamcu 

B,aWlr  Sparta 
w Mainland  In  ITrnnil  nuwul  renUvx 

&7hJon  CA  “ WessfayrBiu 
v Cht-iler-Lo-Svce, 

SP  Alp  two  CKAiUDMM  CW-.  Second 
rojJ^Fnrnbo'rjugri  v Hcintord  (7 45i 
I^^OLEAOUB,  PrMidenf.  «W 
rind  round,  Boston  UM  V Br.vSora 

htoL  LBAOUE.  Find  Dfo- 

Nkw  Tn  v Burecfluijh 

uESSSh 

linnnirn  n -"T?1  Ponrldl  , Bit- 

ccK^w  Brtt“  ^ Ch,B^- 
u.' 

■-1-  n ■ TOf1*  “ Rotnertunr  Third  DW_ 
**"«  Doncanie,  u W atoll  Laagu*  Cm 

?i^"DL£A««'^^rgh„E1. 

S•eo,",  ""mu, 

BrWsssRaate 

oSSeTE"1 * *  bLS46Ue= 

Union 

SSTT-S; ; 

"'•■‘Mll.m  Navy  (2.30).  ^ w 


Sport  in  brief 


Squash 

Peter  Nicol  earned  himself  a 
chance  of  revenge  against 
Australia’s  Rodney  Eyles  for 
his  defeat  in  this  month's 
World  Open  final  by  reaching 
the  semi- (Inals  of  the  S100.000 
(ESOjOOO)  Qatar  International 
in  Doha  yesterday  with  a 
lo-3.  15-10,  8-15,  15-6  victory 
over  the  French  No.  i Jufien 
Bonetat.  writes  Richard  Jago. 
Scotland  s world  No.  2 todav 
j™**5  who  beat  Eng- 

land  s Chris  Walker  in  thefr 
quarter-final. 

Rugby  League 

, tribunal  has  ruled 

mfL-Featherstone's  delays  in 
Payments  to 

StevpMAu  Brltain  forward 
Sen^J?Sloy  were  not  serious 
en°ugh  to  warrant  his  release 
from  the  First  Division  club. 

ice  Hockey 

®ees  signed 
nai',n  Ward’  a ^year-oldCa- 

ttue  record  for  the  most  ganHS 
goals  in  a season 
a *£  Western  Michigan  and  is 

Swimming 

prosecutors  yesterday 

Sa£S 

SBfsaaa 

banOSK  by  §ivinS  them 

between  1S75 

Cricket 

I**  out  of  the 

zho  troanc^ 

S f*«hawar  last 

wk,  has  been  recalled  for 

K r!S“!  ^ wMch  starts 
n Rawalpindi  on  Saturday.' 
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England’s  nearly  men  denied  by  All  Blacks’  late  try 


Tour  match:  English  Rugby  Partnership  XV 1 1 , New  Zealanders  1 8 

Hopa  ends  the  hopefuls’  hopes 


Rising  to  the  occasion . . . Gloucester’s  David  Stans  dominates  a line-out  last  night  with  his  sights  on  Johnson’s  England  place  on  Saturday ' davcroghs 


at  Ashton  Cats 


NEW  ZEALAND  failed 
to  unleash  their  cus- 
tomary brand  of  or- 
ganised firepower  on 
a never-say-die  ERP  side  here 

last  nigh*  nnfl  hart  England's 
brave  band  of  Test  hopeftals 
supplemented  their  buckets 
of  perspiration  with  a touch 
of  inspiration  at  crucial  mo- 
ments, the  All  Blades’  mid- 
week side  might  have  fin- 
ished with  egg  on  their  grim 
countenances. 

As  It  was,  a pushover  try  by 
Aaron  Hopa  nine  minutes 
from  time  gave  the  tourists 
much-needed  daylight  when 
it  seemed  ERP  were  poised  to 
achieve  a momentous  result. 
Earlier  Martyn  Wood's  short- 
range  try  opened  up  an  11-7 
lead  before  Carlos  Spencer, 
the  New  Zealand  goalldcker, 
got  his  side  back  on  track 
with  a couple  of  important 
long-range  penalty  goals. 

From  the  kick-off  ERP 
wasted  no  time  in  pushing  the 
tourists  deep  inside  their  own 
half  with  a series  of  sustained 
drives  that  drew  crunching 
tackles  from  Mark  Carter  and 
the  New  Zealanders’  captain 
Todd  Blackadder.  Despite  al-  1 
most  10  minutes  of  pressure, 
though,  ERP  were  unable  to 
get  points  on  the  board,  Tim 
Stimpson  flighting  a difficult 
35-metre  penalty  well  wide. 

Predictably  and  clinically 
the  AH  Blacks,  by  contrast, 
took  the  lead  with  their  first 
long-range  attack,  den  Os- 
borne carried  on  a splendid 
build-up  with  a side-step  in- 
side Stimpson  before  unload- 
ing to  Spencer,  who  coasted 
home  for  a try  In  the  left  cor- 
ner, which  he  then  converted. 

ERP,  urged  on  by  their  com- 
bative captain  Tim  Rodber, 
refiised  to  concede  a centi- 
metre of  territory  without 
every  defender  putting  his 
body  on  the  line.  So  commit- 
ted in  the  tackle  were  Chris 
Sheasby,  Dave  Sims  and  the 
young  Sale  open-side  Patrick 
Sanderson  that  ERP  hustled 
their  opponents  into  infringe- 
ments that  allowed  Stimpson 


to  hammer  home  penalties 
from  25  metres  and  50  metres. 

Blackadder.  who  might  be 
in  the  side  to  play  Wales 
which  New  Zealand  name 
today,  was  consistently  influ- 
ential in  the  loose  and  Hopa 
embellished  his  first  appear- 
ance of  the  tour  with  intelli- 
gent work  in  broken  play.  But 
the  momentum  of  both  sides 
suffered  from  a succession  of 
injury  stoppages.  In  the  10 
minutes  before  half-time, 
however,  the  AD  Blacks  man- 
aged  to  get  their  centres  Jer- 
emy Stanley  and  Scott 


McLeod  meaningfully  in- 
volved cm  the  edge  of  the  SIP 
“22”.  Stout  defending,  how- 
ever, continued  to  frustrate 
the  tourists'  best-laid  ptanci 
notably  when  they  all  but 
plundered  a pushover  try  in 
the  right  corner. 

A minute  before  the  break  a 
scything  midfield  run  by 
John  Bentley  looked  likely  to 
produce  a try  but  the  All 
Blacks  got  men  behind  the 
ball  in  numbers  and  the  Eng- 
land wing’s  effort  came  to 
nothing.  Richard  Rutland,  the 
transfer-listed  Bath  fly-half, 


was  then  wide  of  the  mark 
with  a speculative  drop  goal 
from  30  metres. 

Shortly  after  Matt  Allen 
had  made  a marvellous  try- 
saving  tackle  on  Tana  Umaga, 
ERP  took  the  lead  with  a fine 
opportunist  tty  by  Wood  in 
the  left  comer.  When  the 
English  forwards  drove  15 
metres  down  the  touchline 
and  set  up  a ruck  on  the  New 
Zealand  line  the  Wasps 
scrum-half  picked  up  smartly 
and  dashed  through  to  make 
the  touchdown  before  the 
tourists  scented  the  danger. 


No  one  could  fault  the  ex- 
traordinary tenacity  of 
Rodber’s  men,  who  signifi- 
cantly raised  the  tempo  in  the 
third  quarter,  often  getting 
three  or  four  runners  into 
close  support  of  the  ban  car- 
rier. However,  Spencer  cut 
the  lead  to  one  point  with  a 
towering  35-metre  penalty' 
after  ERP  were  whistled  up 
for  hands  in  the  ruck.  On  the 
hour  the  New  Zealanders 
made  an  important  throw  of 
the  dice,  substituting  their 1 
hooker  Anton  Oliver  with 
Sean  Fitzpatrick,  who  made 


his  first  appearance  of  the 
tour  despite  a niggling  knee 
injury. 

EMOUSM  RUOBY  PARTNHOHIP  XVl 
Stimpson  (Newcastle);  Bontloy 
(Newcastle),  tkoenstook  (Wasps).  ABm 
(Northampton).  Brown  (Richmond; 
Banand  (Bath).  Wood  (Wasps);  Votoo 
(Bath).  Bogan  (Bath).  Vlnkory 
(Gloucester);  Stats  (Gtouewsier),  Kdtar 
(Gloucester),  Hodbor  (Northampton,  capt), 
Sandman  (Sale).  Shoasfty  (Wasps). 
NSW  ZEALANDERS?  War  (Waikato); 
Unman  (Wellington).  tUnlsy  (Auckland). 
HeLood  (Waikato),  Osborne  (North 
Harbour);  Spencer  (AudJand),  Preston 
(Walhngtan);  Alton  (Munawalu).  OBoar 
(Otago),  Barrall  (Canterbury). 
Rloebolmann  (Auckland).  Cookilay 
(Waikato).  Ptocfcaditar  (Canterbury,  capt). 
Carter  (Auckland).  Hopa  (Waikato). 
Rnfarao:  R DsvtoS  (Wales). 
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Cricket 

Atherton  puts 
his  dead  bat 
forward 


Paul  Weaver  finds 
the  England  captain 
gritting  his  teeth 

and ‘not  so  green’ 

Michael  Atherton 
claimed  to  be  In 
good  nick  after  a 
few  net  sessions 
with  Graham  Gooch,  and  the 
England  captain  certainly 
rolled  out  a flawless  tech- 
nique at  The  Oval  yesterday 
when  lie  presented  himself 
for  the  traditional  pre-tour 
press  conference. 

There  were  no  outside 
edges,  no  playing  and  miss- 
ing, Just  the  full  fece  of  the 
bat  as  he  met  a few  probing 
deliveries  about  his  cap- 
taincy, one  just  short  of  a 
length  about  the  Australian 
cricketers’  threat  to  strike, 
and  another  a well  disguised 
slower  ball  about  West 
Indies’  miserable  form  in 
Pakistan. 

To  all  these,  and  more,  he 
showed  the  maker’s  name.  He 
did  not  swat  any  of  his  ques- 
tioners to  the  boundary, 
something  he  has  done  in  the 
past,  contenting  himself  with 
“Don't  put  words  in  my 
mouth”  and  ‘Tm  not  going  to 
answer  that  one",  hut  he  is 
not  a one-day  international 
these  days  and  Is  perfectly 
content  to  stonewafl. 

England’s  departure  for  the 
Caribbean  is  almost  six 
weeks  away  but  Atherton  will 
be  on  holiday  for  most  of  that 
time,  which  is  why  yester- 
day’s work-out  was  brought 
forward.  When  he  last  led 
England  to  the  Caribbean, 
four  years  ago,  he  had  cap- 
tained the  side  in  only  two 
Tests.  Today  that  figure  has 
swelled  to  46  (won  12, 
lost  16). 

He  remains  affable  but  the 
wide,  gummy  grin  has  gone, 
replaced  by  a careflil  half- 
smile,  and  his  lips  look  thin- 
ner. “I  was  very  green  then, 
whldh  is  not  to  say  I did  a bad 


job  because  I don’t  think  I 
did.  But  I’ve  learned  a bit 
about  the  job  since  then  and 
I'm  not  so  naive. 

'Tm  looking  forward  to  it. 
England  tend  to  play  good 
cricket  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  players  enjoy  going  there 
and  the  atmosphere  Is  good. 
This  tour,  leaving  after 
Christmas,  is  also  the  only 
one  whibh  provides  us  with  a 
long  period  of  time  in  which 
to  rest  after  the  season  and 
prepare  fully.  The  others 
leave  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. And  every  four  years  you 
need  some  time  to  put  your 
house  in  order.  Pm  refreshed, 
relaxed,  fit  and  working  hard. 

“Fve  been  keeping  half  an 
eye  on  what's  going  on  be- 
tween West  Indies  and  Paki- 
stan because  I want  to  know 
what  frame  of  mind  the 
Windies  will  be  In.  But 
they've  only  had  the  one  Test, 
so  it’s  too  early  to  rnake  a 
judgment  Besides,  most  sides 
find  Pakistan  a tough  place  to 
tour.  I think  the  West  Indies 
will  be  a different  side  at 
home. 

“We  have  a tough  18 
months  ahead,  with  the  West 
Indies  followed  by  South  Af- 
rica and  Australia.  1 feel  Aus- 
tralia and  Pakistan  are  prob- 
ably the  two  best  sides  at  the 
moment,  with  West  Indies, 
South  Africa  and  ourselves 
just  In  behind  them.  So  the 
next  two  series  could  give  us 
the  springboard  to  go  on  and 
challenge  Australia  next 
winter.” 

Atherton,  who  almost  quit 
the  job  last  summer,  is  in  the 
position  of  a dodgy  govern- 
ment which  has  gone  to  the 
electorate  for  a fresh  mandate 
and  been  returned  with  a 
thumping  majority.  He  has 
still  failed  to  answer  his  crit- 
ics in  some  areas  of  captaincy 
but  the  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket 
Board,  the  chairman  of  the 
selectors,  the  coach  and  the 
players,  who  respect  him 
hugely,  simply  will  not  let 
him  go.  It  Is  an  impressive 
back-up  team. 


/ * 


Mallett  strikes  positive  chord  to  put 
fresh  bounce  into  Springboks 


John  Perlman  finds  that  South  Africa’s 
English-born  coach  is  going  back  to  basics 
as  his  team  prepare  for  Twickenham  Test 


Wales  keen  to 
respect  haka 


Lara  goes  back 
to  Warwickshire 
as  new  captain 


NICK  MALLETT  proba- 
bly will  not  be  framing 
the  back  page  of  the 
South  African  daily  which  on 
Monday  blared:  “Bbks  stake 
claim  as  world's  best" 

Thai  is  because  South  Afri- 
ca’s seventh  coach  in  six 
years  — and  the  third  in  1997 
— hates  newspapers  that 
trumpet  the  superficial  and 
simplistic.  He  knows  all  too 
well  how  quickly  his  coun- 
try's praise-singers  turn 
poisonous. 

“We  must  be  wary  of  falling 
into  a trap  proclaiming  us 
world-beaters  on  the  basis  of 
one  outstanding  perfor- 
mance,” he  says.  “The  mark 
of  a good  side  is  that  you  can 
play  at  that  level  on  a consis- 
tent basis.” 

This  does  not  mean  playing 
the  same  way  every  week.  Al- 
though France  were  beaten 
52-xo  on  Saturday  at  Fare  des 
Princes  by  an  explosive  dis- 
play of  running  rugby  from 
all  angles.  Kngiflnri  at  Twick- 
enham will  be  a different 
matter. 

“Tm  not  going  to  commit 
myself  to  a style.”  Mallett  de- 
clares. “Rugby  is  too  practical 
a game  for  that.  You  have  to 
consider  the  opponents,  the 
game,  the  pitch  and  the 
weather.  I want  to  score  tries 
[his  team  have  scored  21  in 
three  Tests]  but  IT  take  pen- 
alties to  win  a Test  if  that's 
what  it  takes.” 

He  knows  what  kind  of 
players  he  likes.  T want  to 
retain  the  physical  aggression 
of  South  African  players  and 
still  build  a team  that  is  skll- 
fUL  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  won 


you  have  to  forget  the  number 
on  your  back.  And  I like  team 
players.  If  you  get  talented 
players  and  get  them  to  enjoy 
the  team  ethos,  you  will  pro- 
duce good  results.” 

Unlike  his  predecessor 
Caret  du  Plessis.  who  prom- 
ised innovation  and  tnven- 
j tion,  Mallett  has  based  his  ap- 
proach on  a single  principle: 
“You've  got  to  win.  You  ad- 
j vance  so  much  quicker  if  you 
win,  even  playing  badly. 
There  is  nothing  to  match  the 
psychology  of  a winning  side. 
If  you  win  you  can  sort  out 
the  negatives  from  a positive 
frame  of  mind." 

Mallett' s initial  step 
towards  accentuating  the  pos- 
itive in  a team  battered  by  the 
Lions  and  the  All  Blacks  was 
to  get  the  squad  talking  — 
“We  had  a workshop  to  get 
players’  opinions"  — and 
they  came  up  with  a code  of 
conduct  for  the  tour. 

“The  gays  are  vary  bright 
and  they  have  great  leader- 
ship qualities,”  he  says.  "You 
can  utilise  all  of  this  instead 
of  trying  to  stifle  it  1 can't  do 
it  the  top-down  way.  I’ve  al- 
ways tried  to  handle  players 
the  way  I would  have  liked  to 
be  handled  myself.  I was  an 
English  player  in  an  Afri- 
kaans environment  where 
fear  was  almost  more  impor- 
tant than  respect” 

Fear  without  respect  only 
counted  for  so  much  with 
Mallett.  Dropped  by  the 
Springboks  in  1965  after  play- 
ing two  Tests  the  previous 
season,  the  No.  B gave  the 
selectors  a two-fingered  sa- 
lute when  he  left  the  field 


after  helping  the  Barbarians 
beat  South  Africa  16-9. 

When  rugby  officials 
referred  to  Mallett  as  a “hot- 
head”, by  way  of  explaining 
why  he  had  been  surprisingly 
passed  over  as  coach  in  favour 
of  Du  Flessis  earlier  this  year 
after  Andre  Markgraaff 
resigned  in  disgrace,  the  grey- 
heads  in  the  South  African 
game  nodded  recognition. 

After  the  Barbarians  game 
Mallett  never  played  again  for 
the  country  he  had  moved  to 
when  he  was  seven.  He  was 
bom  in  England  40  years  ago, 
where  his  firther  Anthony 
played  cricket  for  Kent  and 
the  MCC,  but  the  family  left 
for  Zimbabwe  when  he  was 
six  weeks  old,  finally  settling 
in  Cape  Town.  His  second  so- 
journ in  England  was  a little 
longer:  he  went  to  Oxford, 
studied  politics  and  philoso- 
phy, won  Blues  at  rugby  and 
erteket  and  did  brilliantly  at 
bridge. 

In  1985  he  went  to  France 
for  what  would  be  a nine-year , 
stint  as  a player  and  coach. 


Mallett . . . team  ethos 


While  steering  two  clubs,  St 
Claude  and  Boulogne-Billan- 
court,  into  the  First  Division, 
he  also  ran  a bistro.  The  man 
cooks?  "I  was  good  at  pouring 
drinks,"  he  says. 

His  recent  returns  to 
France  have  prompted  a 
round  or  two.  A year  ago  he 
was  assistant  to  Markgraaff, 
whose  team  won  both  Tests. 
In  xpptrhing  that  triumph  last 
weekend,  Malletfs  side  out- 
scored  the  Tricolores  by  12 
tries  to  four. 

Though  that  was  satisfying, 
Mallett  may  well  have  de- 
rived deeper  satisfaction  from 
the  France  fly-half  Thierry 
j Lacroix's  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  South  Africa's  de- 
fence: “There  was  simply  no 
way  through.” 

Mallett  had  put  reorganis- 
ing the  rearguard  at  the  top  of 
his  list  when  be  took  over. 
“Against  Australia  and  the 
All  Blacks,  tries  were  scored 
against  us  £eu  too  easily,”  he 
says.  As  the  team  prepare  for 
Twickenham,  a high  priority 
wfU  be  placed  on  the  basics. 

Mallett  will  take  no  comfort 
from  this  month's  re-empha- 
sis of  the  south-north  divide. 
T think  British  rugby  has 
definitely  got  the  players,  and 
they  showed  with  a coach  like 
Ian  McGeechan  that  they 
could  make  wonderful  use  of 
their  talents.  The  Lions  out- 
thought  South  Africa  and  | 
folly  deserved  to  win.” 

He  is  mindful  of  another 
threat.  T cant  say  to  the  guys, 
Don’t  go  and  play  for  dubs  In 
England’,”  be  says.  “But  rugby 
cant  lose  the  feeling  of  what 
an  honour  it  is  to  play  for  your 
country.  That  can’t  be  quanti- j 
fled  in  terms  of  money.  I could  I 

not  (mngmp  any  New  ZHSk- 

lander  going  to  England  rather 

than  playing  for  the  All  Blacks. 
My  job  is  to  get  that  sort  of 
pride  back  in  our  rugby.” 


Paul  Roes 


THE  Wales  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  wants  to  meet 
his  New  Zealand,  coun- 
terpart John  Hart  before  Sat- 
urday's international  at  Wem- 
bley to  discuss  the  haka. 

Hart  was  angry  last  Satur- 
day that  England  showed  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  Maori 
chant  before  the  start  of  the 
game  at  Old  Trafford,  and 
Bowring  does  not  want  the 
two  sets  of  players  to  confront 
each  other  during  the  haka. 

“I  would  like  to  see  both 
sides  standing  on  their  10- 
yard  lines  during  the  haka 
and  2 will  be  raising  this  with 
New  Zealand,”  he  said.  “We 
want  to  treat  the  haka  with 
respect  Its  tradition  demands 
it.” 

For  the  match  against  the 
All  Blacks,  who  are  unbeaten 
this  year  and  have  not  lost  to 
Wales  since  1963,  Bowring 
hay  made  five  changes  from 
the  side  that  defeated  Tonga 
last  week. 

The  full-back  Kevin  Mor- 
gan, the  centre  Allan  Bate- 
man and  the  png)  David 
Young  return  after  missing 
the  Tonga  match  through  in- 
jury, and  Robert  Howley,  who 
made  an  immediate  impact 
when  he  came  on  as  a second- 
half  substitute  against  Tonga, 
has  displaced  Paul  John  at 
scrum-half 

The  Harlequins  second-row 
forward  Gareth  Llewellyn 
replaces  the  injured  Steve 
Moore  to  win  his  60th  cap  1 
eight  years  after  making  his  , 
debut  for  Wales  against  the 
1989  AD.  Blacks. 

T do  not  remember  much 
about  that  game,"  said 
Llewellyn,  “except  that  we 
were  never  In  it.  We  know  we 
can  do  better  this  time.  Eng- 
land showed  what  is  possible 


when  you  make  a sustained 
effort  over  80  minutes.” 

Wales  may  have  lost  their 
last  12  internationals  against 
New  Zealand  but  they  are 
bullish  about  their  chances. 
“We  will  not  be  going  to  Wem- 
bley to  make  up  the  num- 
bers,” said  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union's  rugby  director  Terry 
Cobner.  "We  are  developing 
well  as  a side  and  1 believe  we 
will  run  them  very  close. 

“New  Zealand  is  the  great- 
est rugby  nation  in  the  world 
and  this  team  is  one  of  their 
finest,  but  we  will  not  be 
overawed.” 

Scott  Gibbs  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Wales  team  to 
have  tasted  victory  against 
the  All  Blacks,  for  the  Lions 
in  1993,  and  he  is  confident 
that  the  Welsh  can  create  an 
upset  at  Wembley.  “New  Zea- 
land are  a superb  team  but 
they  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
a long  year  and  we  have  the 
potential  behind  the  scrum  to 
ask  questions  of  them.  No 
one  is  giving  ns  a chance  and 
that  suits  us,”  he  said. 

WALES,  K Morgan  (Pontypridd);  O 
Timm*  (Bridgend),  A Batamm  (Rich- 
mond). S Stan  (Swansea),  H SMtai 
ICardtHj;  N Jwnfchi*  (Pontypridd).  R 
Mowriay  (Cardiff)*  e Loador  (Swans®,).  ■ 
WKama  (Rfcmnondi.  D Ynog  (Conam. 
e Llawollyn  {Harlequins),  M Voyl* 
(Llanelli).  R Applayanl  (Swansea).  O 
Jones  (CanSfl.  capt),  M Thomas  (Bath). 
Rop*aoamante  L Dantes  (Cardltl),  A 
Thomas  (Swansea),  p John  (Pontypridd). 
S Wfetoma.  S John,  J llmiailirtes  (all 
Cardffl). 

• Ireland's  captain  and 
hooker  Keith  Wood  is  out  of 
the  side  to  play  Canada  at 
Lansdowne  Road  on  Sunday. 
He  has  not  recovered  from  the 
ankle  injury  he  sustained 
against  the  All  Planks  this 
month,  and  the  prop  Nick 
Popple  well  takes  over  the  cap- 
taincy and  Newcastle's  Ross 
Nesdjfle.  who  replaced  Wood 
against  New  Zealand,  has 
been  promoted  from  the 
replacements. 


David  Hopps 


BRIAN  LARA’s  Con- 
suming ambition  to 
captain  West  Indies  is 
proving  elusive,  but  he  can 
be  sore  of  a lesser  stage  on 
which  to  parade  his  talents 
with  the  announcement 
that  he  will  lead  Warwick- 
shire next  season. 

The  official  line  from 
Edgbaston  is  that  Lara  was 
destined  to  rejoin  the 
county  In  any  event,  but  a 
one-year  contract  worth 
around  £100,000  has  still  to 
be  signed  and  the  offer  of 
the  captaincy  will  have 
whetted  the  West  Indian’s 
appetite. 

Such  is  West  Indies’  cur- 
rent disarray  In  Pakistan, 
where  they  lost  heavily  in 
the  first  Test  in  Peshawar, 
that  Lara’s  chief  objective 
might  also  be  quickly  real- 
ised. For  all  the  opposition 
within  the  West  Indies 
board,  demands  for  him  to 
lead  the  side  against  Eng- 
land in  the  Caribbean  thi< 
winter  are  growing. 

The  chief  loser  in  the 
Warwickshire  affair  is  Tim 
Mon  ton,  one  of  the  game’s 
yeomen,  who  will  go  down 
in  his  county’s  history  as 
The  Captain  Who  Never 
Was. 

M unton  was  appointed 
for  1997  but  broke  down 
with  back  trouble  pre-sea- 
son and  failed  to  play  a 
single  game.  He  visited  a 
back  specialist  last  Friday 
and  received  his  most  en- 
couraging fitness  report  for 
seven  months,  but  War- 
wickshire were  in  no  mood 
to  listen.  Their  cricket  com- 


mittee met  the  same  day, 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
John  Whitehouse.  and  de- 
cided to  offer  Lara  the  job. 

Munton,  not  informed 
until  Monday,  was  taken 
aback.  ‘Tin  hugely  disap- 
pointed and  a little  sur- 
prised at  the  timing,”  he 
said,  “but  it  was  never  go- 
ing to  be  entirely  certain 
that  I would  be  fit  next  sea- 
son. I suppose  I was  captain 
last  season  when  we  won 
the  Sunday  league  but  I 
can’t  say  it  felt  like  it 
should  have  done.” 

Nick  Knight,  who  will 
captain  England  A in  Ke- 
nya and  Sri  Lanka  this  win- 
ter, must  settle  for  the  War- 
wickshire vice-captaincy 
on  the  ground  of  Inexperi- 
ence, and  how  the  Lara- 
Knight  axis  operates  prom- 
ises to  be  totrigning. 

* Dermot  Reeve,  captain 
during  Lara’s  previous 
spell  as  a player  at  War- 
wickshire, a period  of  un- 
paralleled batting  achieve- 
ments, complained  loudly 
in  his  autobiography.  Win- 
ning Way.  of  the  West  Indi- 
an’s “cavalier  attitude’’ 
and  “indiscipline”  and 
accused  county  officials  of 
giving  him  preferential 
treatment.  “A  genius  isn't 
necessarily  a great  team 
man,”  be  concluded. 

Lara,  he  alleged,  had  be- 
come bigger  than  Che  team. 
Some  will  say  that  War- 
wickshire's decision  to  give 
the  West  Indian  the  cap- 
taincy has  made  that  offi- 
cial. But  maybe  they  have 
recognised  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  Inspire  a player 
of  such  huge  greatness  is  to 
put  him  in  charge. 


Snooker 


Golf 


Sailing 


Guile  makes  Greene  king  of  the  giantkillers 


Clhre  Ewwrton  In  Proston 


Gerard  greene,  a 24. 

year-old  left-hander  freon 
Ra inham,  Kent,  who  sent 
Steve  Davis  home  last  week; 
reached  his  first  world-rank- 
ing quarter-filial  by  beating  a 
Mow  gaanfletfler,  Gary  Pout- 
ing, 9-6  in  the  Liverpool  Vic- 
toria UK  Championship  at  the 
Guild  Hall  here  yesterday. 
From  4-4  overnight  Greene, 
ranked  62nd,  pressed  on  to  7-5 
but  needed  three  snookers  in 
the  following ’frame.  He  ob- 
tained two  instalments  of  pen- 
ally points  and  was  presented 
with  a third  when  Renting; 
ranked  85th.  fouled  the  cue 
ball  on  his  address- 


Even  worse,  in  attempting 
to  roll  to  the  blue  from  dis- 
tance Panting  missed  it  alto- 
gether to  leave  himself  snook- 
ered. From  the  “go  again”  he 
left  Greene  the  opportunity  to 
dear  the  three  remaining 


colours  to  go  three  up  with 
four  to  play. 

Pouting,  responsible  for  the 
elimination  of  John  Higgins 
in  an  earlier  round,  recovered 
one  frame  but  at  0-77  in  the 
15th  was  forced  to  concede 
frame  and  match. 

-That  was  definitely  the 
turning  point,”  Greene  said  of 
the  13th  frame.  “People  know 
me  as  a potter  but  Td  like  to 
thmk  rm  a better  player  all 

round  than  I used  to  be. 

“My  previous  best  was 


? 


£7,800  for  reaching  the  final 
qualifying  round  of  the  World 
Championship  a few  years 
afeo.  Tm  more  interested  now 
in  the  points  to  help  me  climb 
the  rankings.  After  beating 
Steve  Davis  it  was  important 
to  win  my  next  match.  Thank- 
folly  I did  that  against  Andy 
Hicks  and  hopefully  I haven’t 
finished  yet” 

Martin  Dziewiahnwskt  a 24- 
year-dd  Scot  of  Latvian  extrac- 
tion, joined  Tony  Knowles  and 
Fergal  O’Brien  in  a select  trio 
to  make  a century  on  their 
television  debut  but  he  fdl  &-3 
behind  to  Dean  Reynolds,  the 
former  world  No-  8 who,  on  his 
descent  to  51st,  found  himself 
under  the  wing  of  an  insol- 
vency administrator. 


Way  and  Sheiry  see  their  Tour  hopes  sink  in  the  rain 


HfeitMf  Britten 
atGuadaimlna 


BRAVE  efforts  by  the 
Ryder  Cup  player  Paul 
Way  and  the  former  Ama- 
teur champion  Gordon 
Sherry  failed  to  win  them 
European  Tour  cards  yes- 
terday on  the  Costa  del  Sot 
Way,  34,  a member  of 
Europe’s  winning  team,  at 
The  Belfry  in  1985,  returned 
to  San  Roque  to  complete 
ids  fourth  round  at  the  rain- 
hit  qualifying  school  know- 
ing that  to  stay  in  conten- 
tion he  needed  to  birdie  two 
of  his  last  three  holes.  And 
he  did  so,  sinking  a 15-foot 
putt  at  the  7th,  then  chip- 


ping in  from  20  feet  at  the 
8th  to  band  in  a 71  for  a 
three-tfverpar  total  of  291. 

Sherry.  23,  bad  to  par  his 
only  remaining  bole  to  post 
the  same  score.  He  found 
that  the  par-five  9th,  which 
had  been  an  easy  downwind 
birdie  opportunity  the  pre- 
vious day,  was  straight  into 
a strong  headwind,  and  he 
hit  Ms  third  shot  over  the 
green,  but  from  a fluffy  lie 
the  Scot  chipped  to  within 
four  feet  of  the  flag  and 
sank  the  putt  for  a 77. 

Both  men  had  made  cer- 
tain of  qualifying  for  the 
fifth  and  final  round, 
scheduled  for  today,  but 
then  heavy  rainstorms  ren- 
dered their  performances 


academic.  Only  three 
hours’  play  was  possible  at 
Guadalmina;  only  45  of  the 
83  starters  completed  their 
fourth  rounds,  and  the 
remainder  must  do  so  this 
morning  or  tomorrow.  So 
officials  abandoned  the 
fifth  round  and  declared 
the  result  over  72  holes. 

Forty  players  is  the  club- 
house on  level-par  288  or 
better  will  be  awarded 
cards  for  the  1998  circuit, 
plus  any  of  the  remainder 
■who  improve  to  that  mark. 
The  four  joint-winners  on 
280  were  the  Dutchmen 
Robert-Jan  Derksen  and 
Chris  Van  der  Velde,  Swede 
Fredrik  Benge,  and  Lon- 
doner Philip  Golding. 
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Secret  of  Smith’s  success 


Boh  Ffsher  In  Fremantle 


LAWRIE  SMITH’S  Silk  Cut 
Is  now  third  overall  In  the 
Whitbread  Round  the  World 
Race  after  coming  fourth  in 
the  second  leg  from  Cape 
Town,  the  same  as  her  first-leg 
placing.  The  “Mighty  Shark 
and  bar  Purple  Army”,  as 
Smith  calls  his  boat  and  ere  wr 
Snished  early  yesterday. 

They  had  been  wed  back  in 
the  nine-boat  fleet  until  they 
ware  challenged  10  days  ago  by 

EF  Education.  The  women’s 
boat,  skippered  by  Christine 
GufllQU,  was  in  sight  less  thaw 
five  miles  astern  after  Silk  Cut 
had  more  tha»  ioo  mites 
ahead  “Seeing  the  girls  mad* 


us  pull  our  fingers  out,”  said 
Adrian  Stead,  a crewman. 

Others  have  said  this  was 
an  exceptionally  windy  leg  but 

Smith  denied  it  and  tntHrarlaH 

that  during  their  24-hour  re- 
cord run  of  44926  nautical 
miles  they  had  flown  a mast- 
head spinnaker  and  frill  main- 
saxL  ’These  boats  are  a knot 
and  a half  to  two  knots  faster 
than  the  ones  four  years  ago,” 
he  said,  predicting  a 500-mile 
day  next  May  “in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  where  Toshiba  set  the 
previous  record". 

Paul  Cayard  with  EF  Lan- 
guage  finished  fifth,  five 
hours  after  Silk  Cut  The  flrst- 
leg  winner  is  now  second 
overall  behind  Knut  Frosted's 

Innovation  Kvaemer. 


SI/ 
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McRae  powers  to  bitter-sweet  victory,  page  14 
Depleted  Newcastle  live  in  hope,  page  14 


yygd 

All  Blacks  shaken  by  Englandj*opefl,i?>^^ 
Atherton  plays  it  cool,  pagej5 

Vfto/ts'Guaroian 


Brian  Little’s  side  hit  back  after  double  blow 


IMa  Cup,  third  round,  first  leg:  Steaua  2,  Aston  Villal 

Yorke  header 
puts  Villa  in 
with  a chance 


Martin  Thorpe  in  Bucharest 

Dwight  yorke 
scored  a priceless 
away  goal  last  night 
to  put  some  gloss  on 
a ponderous  Aston  Villa  per- 
formance here  in  Romania. 
The  manager  Brian  Little  will 
be  happy  to  accept  it  as  an 
adequate  present  on  the  eve- 
ning when  he  celebrated  his 
44th  birthday  and  three  years 
in  the  Job. 

However,  he  will  be  less  im- 
pressed by  the  generosity  that 
his  side  showed  to  Steaua, 
who  could  have  scored  more 
goals.  Having  said  that,  it  was 
to  Villa's  credit  that  on  a 
bumpy  pitch  and  in  front  of  a 
fanatical  home  crowd  they 
came  back  after  conceding 
two  goals  in  the  space  of  two 
first-half  minutes. 

Both  came  out  of  the  blue, 
the  first  beginning  with  a 
sloppy  mistake  by  the  lethar- 
gic Stan  Collymore  and  end- 
ing with  a large  slice  of  luck. 
The  big  striker  had  dropped 
deeper  and  deeper  in  search 
Of  the  ball  as  the  half  pro- 
gressed and  in  the  30tb  min- 
ute he  received  a pass  just  in- 
side the  Steaua  hall 
But  a lazy  Piece  of  control 
saw  the  hall  bounce  away 
from  his  first  touch  and 
straight  to  Catalin  Munteanu. 
It  could  not  have  fallen  to  a 
more  dangerous  pair  of  feet 
The  18-year-old.  stylish  mid- 
fielder. the  club's  leading 
scorer  with  19  goals  this  sea- 
son, Is  one  of  the  rising  stars 


Paul  Hayward 


Salford  kid 
who  dances 
to  the  music 
of  time 

mmMHEN  Glenn  Hoddle 
Ml M talks  about  Britain’s 
mm  best  young  footballer 
it's  sale  to  go  off  and  put  the 
kettle  on.  The  England  coach 
will  still  be  eulogising  about 
him  when  you  get  hade.  As 
Hoddle ’s  preoccupation  with 
him  suggests,  Paul  Scholes  Is 
surely  the  most  luminous 
fresh  talent  in  the  land. 

“If  Paul  doesn't  make  it  we 
had  all  better  pack  up  and  go 
home,”  Alex  Ferguson  said  of 
him  a couple  of  years  back.  In 
idle  fireside  reveries  it's  poss- 
ible to  imagine  Scholes  and 
Liverpool’s  Michael  Owen 
leading  English  football  into 


of  Steaua  and  has  just  broken 
Into  the  national  side. 

From  his  position  wide  on 
the  left  he  unleashed  a 40- 
yard  cross-field  pass  to  Mar- 
ius Lacatus  that  caught  Villa 
dangerously  under-manned  at 
the  hack.  The  experienced  in- 
ternational striker  was  able 
to  hoist  in  a cross  to  the  hack 
post  where  Cristian  docolu’s 
shot  hit  a post,  came  out  and  i 
struck  the  diving  Michael 
Oakes  on  band  and  body  be- 
fore rebounding  back  over  the 
line. 

Ciocoiu  is  not  a regular  In  1 
the  first  team  and  was  play- 
ing only  because  the  first- 
choice  striker  Ionei  Dan- 
clulescu  Is  ineligible  for  this 
competition,  having  signed 
past  the  deadline. 

Two  minutes  later  he  had 
tWO  “goals”  to  his  name  and 
there  was  nothing  lncky 
about  this  one.  Iosif  Rotariu 
crossed  from  the  left  and  Cio- 
coiu, near  the  penalty  spot 
with  his  back  to  goal,  rock- 
eted a perfect  bicycle  kick 
past  Oates. 

The  two-goal  lead  that 
Steaua  took  Into  the  half-time 
break  was  no  more  than  their 
hard-working,  skilful  play  de- 
served. Villa  began  patiently 
hut  patience  slowly  turned  to 
ponderousness  as  the  Pre- 
miership side  conceded  dan- 
gerous free-kicks,  gave  the 
ball  away  and  looked  unin- 
spired going  forward. 

Save  Milosevic  may  be 
looking  for  a move  but  he  and 
Collymore  were  unimpres- 
sive. Mark  Draper's  run  and 


the  next  century.  David  Beck- 
ham has  the  Spice  Girl  and  the 
Brylcream  ad  and  Ryan  Giggs 
lugs  around  George  Best's 
ghost  But  Scholes  is  the 
“pup”  (as  Brian  McCIair  calls 
the  United  youngsters)  who 
has  the  game’s  professors 
purring  into  winter  night*;. 

IDs  back-heeled  goal 
against  WimbledoB  on  Satur- 
day was  the  perfect  illustra- 
tion ofhis  craft  It  was  remi- 
niscent ofhis  delicate  chip 
over  the  Cameroon  goalkeeper 
and  his  cool  dribble  around 
Angelo  Peruzzi  in  the  Champi- 
ons League  matrh  against  Ju- 
ventus.  He  has  that  rare 
capacity  to  slow  time  down 
and  shut  out  the  low  hum  of 
panic  that  would  afflict  many 
ofhis  contemporaries  when 
faced  with  such  slender  oppor- 
tunities to  score.  Mastering 
the  ball  Is  one  thing,  control- 
ling time  Is  quite  another. 

This  is  the  essence  of 
Scholes’s  gift,  it  seems  to  me. 
His  mind  doesn’t  work  to 
Greenwich  Mean  Time.  A 
young  buck  with  the  adhesive 

hall  qlcfll.q  nf  rfri^yfFanH  liirigc 

ofRoy  Keane  would  Stai  disap- 
pear into  a vortex  if  his  brain 
short-circuited  underpres- 
sure. Those  who  have  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  muddy 
Sunday  pub  pitches  would  rec- 
ognise the  syndrome:  ball 
comes  over,  one  to  beat  brain 
overloads,  world  goes  dark. 

Why  an  unassuming  kid 


diet  wide  was  Villa’s  only  de- 
cent chance  of  the  half 

It  was  a worryingly  differ- 
ent story  at  the  other  end.  Da- 
mian MOitaru  twice  went 
dose  and  Lacatus’s  run  past 
two  defenders  ended  with  an 
18-yard  shot  which  Oakes 
saved  acrobatically. 

Fight  minutes  the  re- 
start Steaua  went  even  closer 
to  extending  their  lead  when 
another  astute  pass  from 
Munteanu  set  up  Lacatus  for 
a dose-range  shot  from  a nar- 
row angle  which  hit  the  bar. 

VQla  knew  all  was  not  lost 
if  they  could  get  an  away  goal, 
for  it  would  mean  having  to 
win  only  1-0  in  the  second  leg 
to  ensure  victory.  A minute 
after  Steuau  Mt  foe  bar  foe 
priceless  goal  arrived.  Colly- 
more and  Alan  Wright 
worked  the  ball  out  wide  left 
to  Milosevic  and  foe  Yugoslav 
international  looped  in  a rare 
decent  Villa  cross  on  to  foe 
head  of  Yorke  six  yards  out 
His  downward  header  found 
the  bottom  comer  and  Villa 
were  back  in  foe  tie. 

with  mnfiripivp  renewed 
Villa  took  a firm  grip  on  the 
game  but  will  know  they  must 
produce  a more  mmmanriiwg 
performance  over  90  minutes 
in  a fortnight  to  ensure  their 
first  European  quarter-final 
place  for  15  years. 

Mu.  Anmrtu.  Racfilta.  LuattuMFjSucS, 
Bflraln).  Milium.  Clocolu  (Luca.  76). 
Muntsanu.  Linear  (HrUs*70).  Calk. 

Attorn  VBk  Cotas;  Nebon  (CKartas,'  70). 
Staunton,  Etilogu,  Taylor.  Drapor. 
Milosevic.  Yorke.  Collymore.  Wright 
Sctmeca. 

Weferem  L MMtei  (Hungary). 


from  Salford  should  be  en- 
dowed with  such  dock-stop- 
ping composure  is  a question 
only  a geneticist  or  psycholo- 
gist could  answer.  What  is  ob- 
vious is  that  he  has  an  entirely 
unforced  confidence  about  1 
who  he  is  and  what  he  can  do. 
Hoddle  says  it  took  United’s 
little  red  pepper  about  15  min- 
utes to  settle  into  bis  first  Eng- 
land training  session.  Scholes 
could  see  nothing  remarkable 
or  frightening  about  his  pres- 
ence  at  Bisham  Abbey.  The 
same  cod  precocity  was  ap- 
parent when  he  impressed  for 
England  against  Italy  in  thp 

Toumoi  de  France. 
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Bit  of  a bundle . . . 8tan  CoHymore  Doors  foe  StMna  striker  CriaHan  Clnmln,  helping  M»  dgfem»r  bnt  Villa’s  chance  slips  away  photgghaph:  phil  cole 

Romanians  wary  of  Ellis  bearing  bobble  hats 


Aston  villa  came 

here  bearing  gifts  yes- 
terday bnt  fonnd 
themselves  caught  offside, 
writes  Martin.  Thorpe  in 
Bucharest. 

The  Premiership  side  had 
more  than  two  hundred- 
weight of  canned  food  and 
120  bobble  hats  to  present 
to  some  of  foe  country’s 
36,000  orphans  prior  to  last 
night’s  match  against 
Steaua.  But  although  the 


Steaua  coach  Mlhai  Stoi- 
chita  was  willing  to  let 
Villa  give  away  as  many 
goals  as  they  wanted,  he 
drew  the  line  at  charity. 

“Romania  should  not  be 
shown  as  if  it  were  a 
country  of  street  children,” 
he  said.  “Other  countries, 
including  Britain,  have  this 
sort  of  problem.” 

Aston  Villa  and  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy,  who  helped 
organise  foe  pre-Christmas 


gifts,  insisted  that  no  of- 
fence was  intended;  indeed 
none  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  when  Villa's  chair- 
man Doug  Ellis  delivered 
his  Santa’s  sack  to  the  120 
residents  of  State  Orphan- 
age No.  7 for  boys  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bucharest  yes- 
terday morning. 

”1  was  like  the  Pled 
Piper,”  said  Ellis.  “Their 
feces  were  wonderfhl  to  be- 
hold as  I put  the  hats  on 


their  heads.  It  brought 
tears  to  your  eyes  to  see  the 
conditions  they  were  living 
In,  poor  kids.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 

“There  is  no  comparison 
with  the  poverty  in  Britain. 
I know  what  the  coach  said 
and  I suppose  what  we  did 
could  look  a bit  patronis- 
ing, hut  no  offence  was 
intended.'' 

The  gifts  were  the  idea  of 
Villa’s  safety  officer  John 


^^■HESE  qualities  make 

■ him  a genuine  European 

■ and  possibly  world  tal- 
ent He  has  none  of  the  occa- 
sional world-weariness  of 
Beckham  and  Is  more  consis- 
tent than  Giggs.  Gary  Neville 
thinks  he  is  already  a £10  mil- 
lion player  and  the  United  staff 
are  in  awe.  The  super-dubs  on 
the  Continent  must  already  be 
wondering  how  they  can  prise 
him  away  from  Old  TTafford 
(run  Ferguscm  over  would  have 
to  be  foe  first  step).  Attacking 
midfielders  with  a flypaper 
touch  who  score  roectacular 
goals  and  can  hit  long  passes 
accurately  are  about  as  com- 
mon as  happy  Tottenham  fens. 

Scholes  hates  giving  Inter- 
views and  having  his  picture 
taken.  The  mdorsement  Indus- 


try has  largely  left  him  alone, 
which  seems  bo  suit  him  fine. 
While  Giggs  and  Beckham 
have  raced  into  multi-mill lnrt- 
airedom  and  become  news- 
paper soap  stars,  Scholes  has 
had  time  to  develop  in  thp 
shadow  first  cfEric  Cantona 
(from  whan  he  apparently 

learned  much)  and  now  Teddy 
Sheringham.  No  wonder  Can- 
tona felt  it  was  time  to  slip  away 
before  age  plunged  its  dagger. 

“A  tough  little  guy,”  is  how 
Ferguson  describes  Scholes. 
“Areal  man,"  says  Bobby 
Robson.  His  team-mate  Denis 
Irwin  said  ofhim  recently: 
“First  and  foremost  he’s  a 
very  clever  player.”  Hoddle 
said  after  the  Cameroon  game 
that  he  Is  at  a loss  to  come  up 
with  a past  great  whom 
Scholes  resembles.  & might 
have  said,  a little  dangerously, 
that  he  has  foe  same  low  cen- 
tre of  gravity  as  Pele  or  Diego 
Maradona  and  something  of 
foe  same  imperious  demean- 
our in  possession  of  the  ball. 

As  Kosice  roll  into  town  for 
tomorrow  night’s  Champions 
League  game,  there  is  no  harm 
in  wondering  whether  Scholes 
could  become  the  player  Paul 
Gascoigne  almost  did  and 
emerge  at  next  summer’s 

Wald  Cup  as  one  of  the  players 

effoe  tournament,  a little  gin- 
gery affirmation  of  England's 
gradual  renaissance.  He  might 
feel  pressured  by  such  talk,  i£ 
he  Knew  what  pressure  was. 
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Hood  after  his  fact-finding 
visit  here  shortly  after  the 
Uefa  Cup  third-round  draw 
was  made. 

An  appeal  was  placed  in  a 
recent  Villa  match  pro- 
gramme for  each  of  the  150 
fans  travelling  to  last 
night’s  game  to  take  a can 
of  meat,  vegetables  or  fruit. 
Ellis  also  persuaded  Villa’s 
catering  suppliers  to  do- 
nate another  two  hundred- 
weight of  canned  food. 


Set  by  Hendra 


Across 


9 Tortilla  left  in  tumbledown 
hacienda  (9) 

10  Traffic  row  one  leaves® 

If  Perfect  note  C introducing 
piano  arrangement  (7) 

12  Opening  moves  lead  to 
Gloucestershire's  first 
boundaries  (7) 

13  American  tugs  (5) 

14  Screwdriver?  (9) 


i 16  Fourth  or  fifth,  say,  for  the 
ideal  break  (7,8) 

19  This  languor.  It  has  returned 
accompanied  by  erythema 
(SD 

21  Bane  of  knight  in  tricky 
move  (5) 

22  Airline  finds  ridge  of  blown 
snow  (Tf 

23  Creation  of  heredity  units  is 
to  follow  (7) 


24  Chucked  one  In  outbuilding 

(5) 

25  Max.  we  hear,  travelling  in  a 
car  to  south  (9) 


1 Upstate  boy  turned  out  to 
be  a mole  {6.4} 

2 Chief  cut  down  in  earlier 
sailing  vessel  (8) 

3 Retd  flowers  for 
consideration?  (6) 

4 High  water  for  Jack  Point  (4) 

5 Inner  gates  open,  to  reveal 
mandarins  in  loose  jackets 
(10) 

6 Running  out  of  stock,  ail  at 
once  (8) 

7 Finish  right  away  and 
disappear  (6) 

8 Old  coins  buried  in  Treasure 
Island  (4) 

14  Aimlessly,  I threw  hard  In 
this  direction  (10) 

15  Simple  taps  corrected  this 
scratched  old  record  (10) 

17  Place  of  great  opportunity  in 
a Lingfield  or  a Doncaster 
setting  (8) 

18  Naive,  sun-tanning  by  the 
morning  star?  (8) 

20  Controlled  police  rank  (6) 

21  City  of  Caesar's  first  act, 
going  to  church  (6) 

22  Observed  rise  of  hospital 
laundry  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,130 

23  Fast-talking  party  after  end 
of  voting  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


ThQn  cal  our  solutions  flna 
on  0891  338  238.  Cafla  cost  50p 
pern*mte  at  all  times.  Service  eup- 
pSedbyWS 
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Orange  understand  people  like  to 
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talkshareplus-  lets  two  or  more 
People  share  one  Talk  Plan  and 
one  twfL  You  get  separate  phones 
with  different  numbers,  share 
more  inclusive  minutes,  get 
cheaper  calls  and  pay  just  one 
connection  fee.  You  also  receive 
Orange  Care  worth  over  £50  on 

each  phone>  which  includes  12 
months  free  insurance^  hour 
replacement  and  3 year  warranty. 
**  m0r*  infwnation  call  Orange 

direct  on  0800  80 10  80  or  visit 
Www-°range.co.uk 


